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PROCEEDINGS 


of th« 


Annual General fleeting 


Tlie Straits Brunch <*f tin ‘ Royal A>ialit* Sorjpfy nan. at iho 
Jvullies Museunu Sing'aporn* nu |sth Aunuary, Itnu. 

/hv..v/7// Ihglir KVvcrrnB Htisi:. |y \v. 

lli'LLp'T, WJh’St. ('EAiia M. Rostados, Hun'hh^W. IM'og.l- 
YKIU NANSHNA IloiBblo W, J. NAPJKi.*, A. Kxioiri’, IRiiililt* 
W. E«a':irrny\ K\‘v, W. n. SiiELLAitEAia |ti% llAXirsrii. |f. \\ 
PiIDLEY. 

The Aiioiites of the last Anniia! Ueneml Aieeiiiig^ ^vfre read 
and conlinned. 

Tile Aleink*!*^ eleett‘d hy the iuiUKdl ihiiiiig the y‘ear wert* 
coiitinued In their election. 

The (Vmncirs repiit was read and iMhipfed luj llit* iiiofitiit of 
Hoidble W. J. Napkn*. seconded Ity W. IR Sl flair. 

The accounts presented by the Tr<*asiirer weri- pfluploil 
subjeettoaiiditpni|HJsedbyMr. EgvrtinistH'oiidecI by Air. Mipier. 
Air. A. Kniglit was asked to audit the aecoimts. 

The Uoundl and Officers were then eiecttd, vix.: 

Prmikfii: Right Reverend BlHliop llosK; prupo^Mtl |,y 
Hon. \V. li Ooliyer, seconded by Hon, \\\ Egertom’' 

Viai Prestdeui Jbr Siiifjfxpore : Afr. A. KxiOIH’: pro|iosed 

by Air. Oollyer, seconded by Air. Xapier. 



Phoceedings. 


XI 


^ Vice Ptesklent for Penang: Hoti. 0, W. KyxxEUSLEY"; 
proposed by Mr, Egerton, seconded bj Mr. Knight. 

Hon. Secretary : Mr. P. J. BurgeSB; proposed by Mr. Ridley » 
seconded by Mr. Napier; 

Hon. Treasurer: Dr. HaxitscE; proposed by Mr. Nanson, 
seconded by Mr. Oollyer. 

Councillors elected by ballot were: — Rev. VV. G. Shellabear, 
\V. G. St. Clair, A. \V'. S. O’Sullivan, W, Nansoii, and E. 
Hostados. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairuiaii was proposed by Honor- 
able W. R, Coilyer and carried by acclamation. 



Annual Report of the Council for 1900. 


The t'ouucil are pleased ro l.v able te slate that the I'inahces 
,|of the Society are in a very satisfaetory ermtiitimi and that there 
ihas been a larjrer imuiber of ineiiiU-rs added lo tlie society ihati 
■ oil the previous year. The iut>nilji*rs adih'd were : — 


Mk. V. Boke.v Kr.oss. 
Mk. B. II. F. 

Mh. II. Nuhmax. 

Mr. U. B. CEKKfj-j. 
Db. B. F. West. 

Mr. B. vox PfsTAi; 


Mb. J. 

Mb. H. F. I.’.vnkin'. 

Mb. P. .1. Bi ia.i.ss, 

Mb. W. (J. P. W u.Ti.i!. 
lldN. HaThU ItlXT.Ui.l Li'AB. 

.Mr. d. F. BisidO'. 


The CouiK-il regret to have to reenrd the death of a Mem- 
ber, Mr. H. B. Haynes, and feel that they eould not (si«-s over 
in silence the death of Br. X. B. Bennys. who was one of tin,, 
‘ji original members of th«' rfocietv when it was futinded in 

,■^1 He was a coiindllor of the for liiaiiy year>, iiii*! aho 

'^cretarj, contributing’ inaiij articles to its joiiriiiiL lie 
M his mberslnp on going to Borneic 

Two Journals No. .1,1 am! 14 were |Hiblisliecl the 

I year, and another is now Ixnng primed off and would liH\‘e li^^en 
hi the hands of the nieiiiljers, but for the dilliculty of procuring 
afficieiit niateriah the iiinnljc?r of etnitribiitors to the Journal 
^ing very sum!! in proportion to the slice of the tSuchly, 

The sale of the Map of the Peniiisuia was very saiisfaciory* 

On the suggestion of a meinlxu*, corres|)oiKliiig iii«milc*rs 
lor the various Kative States were instituted to colled no^t^s and 
Itorrespondencejor the Jounial and to obtain ittnv iiieiiil»'rs, It 
found difficult however to get eorres|Kindwig imniil'MU's for 
tJie Native States, but Dr. Luering kimily coiiseiiied to act 
■ Perak and Mr. A., Ij. Butler for Selangor. 

A large number of bix)ks. |miiiphleis and were 

eired from kindred societies In exchange for copies of our 
1 Journal, and were added to the Librarv. 



lonorary Treasurer’s Cash Account, for the year ending 31st December, 1900. 





The Flora of Mount Ophir. 

By H. N, Bibley. 

The isolated group of hills commoriJy known as Mount 
Ophir has been visited and explored by a number of naturalists 
and others, and general accounts of its position, itinerary, etc, 
have been published from time to time, but no account of its bot- 
any has yet been given and it may therefore be of interest espe- 
cially to those who may be intending to make the ascent to give 
an account of the more interesting plants to be found there, and 
in particular those from the uppermost peaks of the mountain. 

The Mount Ophir early attracted the notice of the first 
naturalist in this country, on account of its isolated position and 
of its being the only high mountain accessible with safety in the 
early days. Griffith was the first botanist to make a really ex- 
tensive collection of the plants there. He visited the mountain 
in 1845, ascending not only to the top of the main peak, but also 
to a certain height at least on the lower, seldom visited peak, 
Gunong Meiing. A rough -field list of the plants he noticed is 
published in the Notulae. He only lived a year in Malacca 
dying there the same year he visited Mt Ophir. 

Cuming, the orchid-collector, who also made extensive col- 
lections in the Philippines, and Lobb plant-collector for Veitch 
also visited Mt. Ophir, but devoted themselves more to cultural 
plants such as orchids than to less showy plants, and though they 
both brought down a number of dried specimens as well, no 
account of their collections nor indeed of their expeditions was, 
it appears, ever published. 

Wallace (1854) marched across to Mt. Ophir from Malacca 
via Ayer Punas and remained a week there, collecting birds and 
insects. His letters, notes, and a pfi f er written for the Royal 
Geographical Society were unfortunately all lost; (the Mf-iay 
Archipelago Chap. III). Maingay made a very extensive collec- 
tion of plants in Malacca and did not neglect Ophir. He added 
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a considerable niiinter of s|3eeies to its llura as then kiujwn, I'jiit 
left no account of tlieiii, though they weiT descrik^d in tlic* Fifjra 
of British India by Hooker and otheis. Mr. liidicdf latfT miuh 
a sinall collection here which contained a liuinku'' of iin|iorta!it 
additions anil novelties. His collection is |)reservfHl in the Ifer- 
kiriiiiH of the Bcjtaiiic gardens, Singa|K»re whcTe are also plants 
collected b}’ IL Derry, and the spoils obtained by myself In two 
expeditions to this locality. 

l\lth all thi^st^ coliectkms made in so limited a district we 
may certain that we have secured at least the greater fxirl t»f 
the flora of the iip|x^rmost |xirt of the range. Hie lower woials 
will still repay the researches of the kitauisl, but as the Ihma 
for the lower thousand or two thousand feet differs but little 
from that of similar altitudes in other |.mrts of the |>eninsiilii, 
I intend to devote this |.>a|:xw to the characteristic iip|.MU* lloni of 
from 3,000 4,000 feet altitude, t»nly referring to n few of the 

rarer plants met with at k)wer levels. 

In the flora of British India where plants are refrTrecl to as 
having \mm collected on Mt, Ophir by Urillitli, Maingay and 
others it frequently happens that the s|xmimeiis wctc regally ob- 
tained quite low down at the foot of the hills, or «weii 
cases, in the plains and not rejilly probably on tiphir nl nil, I 
have excluded these plants, they being evkimitly lowhiiiti kiiitis. 

The usual way to arrive at the camping gromitl iit Fadiitu 
Batu is to start from Chabau and maredi across tlie lowland 
country to the foot of Bukifc Besju', where the ascent «*otiiiiieiK»cs. 
This district is now for the most part under eultivatimi or has 
formerly been so a!id what remains td the ifidigenoiis liora rt*- 
resembles that of othcT imrts of Malacca. But 'I tmy note tlijit 
at Eediau formerly grew two interesting, plante In soiiu* imstiire- 
laud which I fear is now under tapiwa-cultivatioig tiaiuely ihe 
pretty ground orchid Gemiumm putpitrmm iLBf. with Its nodding 
head of pink flowers, and K'm£iu ihm^uhmmi, HiibiiifeoiiH 
herb with teids of pie pink flowers which though of wi<le dis- 
tribution is not by^anj means commtm in the |>eiiinsukL Arrived 
at the foot of Bukit Bejsar the path ascends somewditt st«*plj at 
first, to about 2,000 feet altitude, then after a short stop cies- 
cent rises steeply to the Paditng Batu. The wdiole of Bukit lie- 
sar is densely wooded, and conteins many interesting plaiitH. On 
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a recent visit I rediscovered here the rare and curious saprophy- 
tic orchid Leticolena ornata Ridl, previously only known from 
Bukit Sadanen, and also the scarce fern Ftevis Dalkousioe. The 
hora here is that of the higher Malacca hills. Dvpterocarpem 
and oaks {Quercus Eassa) occur quite to the highest point of the 
ridge, but with these appear some of the typical plants of the 
range, such as Gastrochilus seapMochkwujs^ Geostachfs degans^ 
Gahnia Jamnica^ Didipyiocarpus loiigipes ; and the elegant little 
palm Piuauga paradoxa^ as well as Licuala glabra. One of the 
commonest trees here is the Pulawan, Tristania Aferguensis. with 
its grey foliage and strange red stem off which the bark peels 
in long hakes which remain in piles at the foot of the tree. Here 
also grows the largest of all the Kopsias Kopsia pauciflora 
Hook\ a big tree with white flowers with a pink eye. After pas- 
sing the depression between Bukit Besar aud Padang Batu, the 
trees as one ascends become smaller and more slender and more 
of the typical hill plants appear. Padang Batu is a large sloping 
rock-face covered in part with thick grass, Ischaemuvi Feildingk 
aninti, and with Matonia pevtiruita^ among which grow gnarled 
trees of Baeckia^ heptospemmn^ Podocarpm^ Ehodoleta and 
other mountain forms, while in damp spots, especially near 
and in the stream are the peculiar Ophir sedges, the white 
flowered lledgotis Alamgagi^ dwarf pink Utricularias. Lidynio- 
carpuR semitortuSjUndi the orchids Arundina specwsa, Spathoglottis 
aureu^ and Cgpripedium harbaUim, The stream which runs down 
over the rocks to the west is well worth exploring as the flora 
is rich and interesting, for besides the hill forms which follow 
the sides of the stream far down, there are many peculiar plants to 
be found, among them the large yellow flowered shrub Brachj- 
lophoii Hulletti. While in the damp wood by the side of the 
stream was found the curious Thismia C7m/so27S, Above the 
Padang Batu the rocks rise covered with a forest of close but 
small trees, the largest being Fodocarpiis^ Tristama and Bacrip 
dium and from this point to the top one gets the most character- 
istic of the Ophir flora. A steady rise brings the explorer 
to the top of Ounong Tundnk, where there is a large bare 
rock from which a go^ view is obtainable. A short descent 
into a damp valley is made and then Gunong Ledang is ascended, 
a stiff steep climb through thickly wooded slopes. Just below 
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the top is a very iarg'e rock with one side quite precipitiuis. At 
the base of it is a small spring. This is tfie old camping gri'Hiiid 
of the earlier explorers, Wallace ami Orlilltli but' it is selrloiii 
used BOW as the watcT supply is very iimiteiL 11ie exiri-mte top 
is of no great size, in fact a very small Hurnniiitied by 

stunted shrubs, Rhododendrons crimson am! white, 
the biggest tree up here, Mhmhuaam^ etv, with pitcher plants 
scrambling over the bushes and in the daiiip’*r more sIiellen.H.1 
spots, below the top on the north side grow Hffhemirhi. 

Somnki and other lierte in dense deep wet nioss. 1 was unable 
to collect the mosses satisfactorily on either of my visits as must 
were not then fruiting, and those that were colleclt^d have not 
yet been identified. Two mosses here howevtu* are \’(*ry altnut- 
tive and merit special ineutkai. One is the very [iretty /////ue/il^ 
eMlroH arhfjreseeM*^ with a slender sRmi from which spread out 
two or three whorls of gulden green brauch€\s some filstafic.e 
apart, the whole looking like a toy tree. !t oc*curs in miiny 
l^arts of the range and is indeed to be met with all ovtT the liill 
ranges of the pcminsida. The other is Pogutmlim mmmuphiillum 
a tall stemmed moss fi inches high covered with closf* narrow 
blackish green leaves*. 

Animal life is by no means common almve Padaiig Batm 
I saw tracks and dung of a tiger at the flat rock on the t4ip of 
iiunong Tunduk, and I have also seen the footprints of a gmal 
sized deer on the highest point of (lunoiig Lediiiig, but no signs 
of other Mammals. Elegante were formerly eoiniiion iii the 
lower woods (Eraddell in Logan’s Journal vli. IH**):! p. Ho) and it is 
said that the wild dog was abundant here but it is firoliable that 
this animal has disappeared of late years as the elepliants ccu^lalit- 
Ij have. Birds are scarce also, swallowa, a siiiiill tailor bird 
(Orthotomm) and a few others are all I have »^ri. 1 capiiired 

a small brown frog in the stream and caught a glii 4 i|me of a 
limrd’s tall disappearing In the long gmm. ButterliicH are few 
and chiefly belong to common lowland species. Bt* 44 k‘s are not 
v^rj abundant The big stag beetle Oikmiukbrh may 

be met with, and I have, also obtained a single exaiiiplt* of a 
small but very beautiful blue Bttpmim, and a iiismb^r of very 
small brown chafers. A large black mmp with a yellow bind 
across its body, somewhat resembling the coiniiioii ’ I 
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is abundant and swarms of bees often fly over the mounMn. 
few ^grasshoppers, crickets, flies and other insects occur. Dra- 
gon flies and a species of May-fly haunt the stream. Termites 
occur nearly to the top of the highest point. Mosquitoes appear 
to be quite absent. I found a small species of scorpion in a de- 
caying piece of wood on Padang Batu and Braddell mentions an 
enormous scorpion on the road to the top of Gunong Ledang, 
A small fresh water crab frequents the stream. It is brown 
with reddish claws. Land shells are mentioned as having been 
collected here both by Wallace and Braddell 

The lower peak of the range known as Gunong Mering I 
ascended with Mr. Hervey in 1892 from Lubok Kedondong. 
The Malays declared that it had never been ascended by Euro- 
and that it was inaccessible. However the ascent proved 
merely a stiff climb though in parts it was found necessary to 
make hand rails or ladders to enable us to cross the smooth 
steep rocks. The camp was pitched on a Padang Batu across 
which ran a stream that fell in a cascade over the end of the 
rocks. Except at this point the stoiiefield was surrounded by the 
rising elifirs which were covered with forest. This spot was 
about half way up Gunong Mering. As to our being the first 
Europeans to ascend it, this may be considered doubtful as 
Griffith mentions numerous plants from Gunong Mering. 

The flora of Mering is to ail intents and purposes the same 
as that of Ledang, but a few met with here were not found 
upon the latter. In treating of the flora of this moimtain, it may 
first be pointed out that in many respects it differs from that of 
the hi gh lands of Perak and Selangor and more closely resembles 
that of Kedak Peak. It is possible, however, that this is rather 
due to climate than to anything else. The isolated position of 
lK)th iooimtains their comparative proximity to the sea, and pro- 
Imbly their greater dryness has had some effect in modifying 
the flora, but it should also be pointed out that neither mountain 
belongs to the central range but both appear to belong to quite 
a different system. Practically at present nothing is known as 
to the geology of the peninsula nor can we at present formulate 
c^veii roughly any theory as to the relationships of the different 
hill ranj^es to each other. We do know, however, that the 
di'mudatioii the Western side of the Peninsula has even in 
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comf)arati\"eIj mcKieni times l^eeii cmorEiotis and tliat tin* liilLs 
iiuw small and iscdated were forinaily of mneli ^'reater attitude 
and formed iBrt of a ekiin or extended range 

The Oplilr flora may te divided into three elements; U n 
purely Malayan element of lowland ty|il^s wliieli have aseeiided 
the hills, and in some eases have k^en so far modified as 14 ^ form 
|jecii!iar spcjcies ; 2, an alpiim element cdmraeteristir tjf all our 
hill ranges at this altitude, mtduding the following plants, 
likHimieNdrm^ Ihittmuiniii #//xOV/ei. /zi/d//- 

emuh (}f what may lie called tlie northern Alpine ilura we 
have only one example and that is a most remarkable iun* bdiig 
Limina a plant once colketed on the top by IVIr. lliilletl 

and never found kTore or since. It is es|m*ialiy reniarkahh* as 
the plant lias not Iwn recorded from any other |mrt of trophaii 
Asia, nor has any other species of the genus k*eii met with in 
the Malayan region even at nundi !ngln*r a!titudc*s. Ilie thin! 
element is |)erhaps the most interesting. It Is the Australian 
eiememt, and Is represented by the following gt»iH*ra and s|>tHfleH. 
.ISoeekm^ L^piosjnfrmnm^ iJianfUtu most 

remarkably in the cjase of the Cffperarium^ of wliieli six 
occur here. One is a species of Bcieria a genus of world wide 
distribution Another a H|)eeies of FimkiMiplh which occmrs 
also in €eylon and China, but tlie reinaliiing four, are two s|«*cies 
of Gaitma^& Lq}i(ImperfiMj both typical Australimi gtmerii, s;nd 
a remarkable CiadimH appireiitly relnted more to a west Indian 
plant them to anything else. 

This Australian element is not by any intmiis conti!ir*cl 
Alount Ophir, It Is to l>e found all along the mountain ridges 
of the Malay Archipelago, gradually dying out us it goes west” 
ward. It is also not exclusively to be found on the hill ranges 
but occurs along the sandy ecmsts also. With the single exception 
of Dianelk, however, It is completely absent from the forests of 
the lowlands. The following is a list of typical Aiistrulian 
genera of the peninsuln to illustrate this peculiar elernmit in our 
fionn ■ 

Boeekia^ hills at 3000— 4000 fwt; on the sett cmsU In Trin- 

gmn and Borneo, 

Leptmpemmm^ hills at 3000-4000 feet ; 
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Trisimiiu^ hills at 3000-4000 ; sea coasts Singapore ete. 

Melaleuca^ „ ; sea coasts. 

Leucopogon^ hills ; sea coast Singapore, La- 

buaii. 

IJischidia Baffleskma^ Mt Ophir, ; common on sea coasts. 

common in the low country nea the sea, and in the 
hills from 2000 feet upwards, absent, from forest region. 

Dianella^ hills and lowland woods, but especially near the sea. 

C rgptostglis^ hiW^. 

Corifsanthes^ „ 

Phi It/drum, sea coasts ; Singapore and Malacca. 

/Woc;wp?A9, hills and sea coasts. 

Daergdmi/i^ InWs. 

Dam mara^ hills. 

Lipomfrplut miemcephala^ B^biidj spots. 

Svhoenus aalostachijus^ sea shores. 

Cladium ghmenitam^ sea shores, 

Lepidosperma^ hills. 

Guhiiia tristk, hills and shores. 

O. javamca^ hills 

Casuaritm., sea shores. 

The interesting thing about these is that they are quite ab- 
sent from the forest country between the sea coast and the hill 
tops, and that they mostly represent a sand loving^ or dry coun- 
try flora, We know as preTiousIy mentioned that the denuda- 
tion of high land at least on 'the West coa,gt of the peninsula has 
teen of very great extent and ' that large areas of the plain 
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country are depositions of rery recent date (gandOj^icully i, and it 
is quite possible that these plants are the relies of u .iloni wliirli 
foriiierlj grew oil the sandy coasts of. a sea which washed the 
foot of Ophir. 

Plants of the Upper Part of the Range. 

filkiam ^Htmirndna^Nm^ Hanee. {MrujitnUtirHi-'), A siiial.! tree, 
dower pink occurs also on all tiie liigdier hill rungns of 
peninsula and in Cochin Clhna. 

Abinhdu huti'eolfthi var. ( l7/>/(C*oc). A smaU shrub with hurgor 
narrower leaves and lass villous fruit than the Fenung^ 
form, dose to the Padung Batu. 

A, sp. near ,*,L Ilool'erkaia, Shrub with the leaves dry iiig black, 
entire and few nerved, and fruit an inch long black glab- 
rous blunt, the seed dotted tdl over. I luivt- unly set*n 
fruit of this, the plant grew on iium mg Meriiig, 

Calophifilum imrrophpUnm Anders, {(hiftifiraA A small Ii'im* 
very abundant on all the up|>er |mrl of the hilh otily re- 
corded from this locality, but i foimd wliat 1 take to 
the same tree wnthout dowers or fruits on Uiiiioiiig ihiuli 
in Johore. 

i\ sp. Tree with narrow elliptic kncetdate corim*eoos leavis 
very cdosely and incoospicuoosly nerved d-.l* inchf*s lung 
iiich broad narrow^ into a fMdble | inch long {Xo, 
not seen elsewlu-n^e. 

Uurciitm rntmtami nap. A small tree alwut io feet full w'ilJi 
four-angled braiieh€*a. Leaves knceolati-^ UHiuilly obtuse- 
ly acuminate 2 inches lung. 3/4 inch wide or often iniifdi 
smaller, thickly coriaceous, r^eina invisible, except the 
midrib which is raised on the upper surface, |M»iioli^ 

•inch long, Male flowers solitary terminal small i 4 iiiidi 
across on thick pedicels 1/8 inch long. Se|mls 4 detnissati* 
unequal ovate obtuse concave green. Petals ■! roiiiicied 
striate yellowish green. Stamens connate into a sf*ssi!c 
subglotose head, anothers numerous erowdeft no 

rudiment of the pistil Female flowers hmiiiimil on wry 
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short stalks, sepals resembling’ those of the male hower) 
Pistil cyliiidric, stig’iria capitate. Berry (hardly ripe) 
flask-shaped beaked 3/4 inch long, stigma flat warty. 
Padang Batii. Not uncommon but producing very few 
flowers. The plant is remarkable for its thick small 
leaves quite veinless except for the midrib which is elevat- 
ed on the upper surface and impressed on the lower. The 
flowers too ai’e remarkably small, the smallest known to 
me in the genus, greenish yellow and solitary on the ends 
of the branches. 

Aiuieden crassipes Hook. fil. (Tenistroemiacem). A small 
straggling tree or hirge bush with leathery leaves and 
large white flowers, common all over the top of (junoiig 
Ledang and Gimong Mering. Also met with in hills in 
Perak. 

A irntandra clnmosa Jack. This common lowland tree occurs on 
Padang Batu. 

Vahln var. Shrub on Padang Batu. Common in the 
low country. The form here is more stunted with bare 
corky white stems, the leaves crowded at the tops of the 
branches and the flowers on shorter stalks. 

micvophflliun (llijpenvuietp). A shrub growing on 
rocks at Padang Batu also on Gimong* Mering. It is 
found also in Lingga and in Borneo at Si tarn. (l)r. Ilavi- 
land). This has not hitherto been recorded from the 
][xminsiila. 

FAanof^nrpun Mastemi King {Tilkicew), X shrub here {]uite dwarf, 
the leaves are smaller than in the lowland form and the 
nerves finely reticulate. 

Impatient Griffithii Hook. {Bahamineiv). A pretty pink balsam 
with slender red straggling steins common in damp massy 
spots. 

retiadata Jack {Lineoi), A small tree on Gimong 
Mering and Padang Batu, It attains a considerable sixe 
in low country where it is common. 
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E^^tle.'Nis Jack {i Wm'i^ Piukui^i' lialu* 

ciiid oil l*u!it)!i^' Mi^riii^ii,’. i oiiiiiioii iu iho low countrv in 
saiiily woods near flie sea, 

GiMpIfiif 'Mhy HTiuoiiu 3leriii^ and Loduiig ooiiinuai 

tree in the low country, 

/o‘/^/o////r//s .y///r€-v/rA BL f 0/oro?or), !^lt, Opliir 1 1 fiilletl 'I, Xot 
rare in wu(m;]s ill the h.ov f'oiuiiry, ]HJ»ilily la'hlecled nu 
the lower parr of tli<? ranji'e. 

UtHuphuidn^ Wall Uii Huooue Mcrlii^e', 

/,#. /e/cve/o/o Mt. Oplilr B BdOithl Both c-oiumoii diride 

ill the low ct?uiitry 

/d sp. Willi lliick ovate leaves 2 iiiclie> loneund uuv iiirli wide. 
Fruit iiearlv halfau inch lone*, on Meriii;/. A 

very di'^iinct pluiU I.Mit I have >eeii no tlover^, 

lit X ,'^>-fn’tfphfilJti Hook lil. {//A'/'/ee). A >iiruh or >imill free 
with rather lar^e thick leaves. Alnna* Fadiiii^ flatii rare 
and coiitiiiecl to All. C^pliir. 

1, (iHjIitiiff Hook ill A .shrub with pink ik»wers coininoii all over 
the upper part of the hills., occurs also in Indhu dava, aiai 
SiuiUitra. 

L sp, nt?ar J/e/f?/ao'e¥n I’ollected bdh liy Air, II illicit and my- 
self, Abive Padaii/ Batm rnfortuimtely the s|>i*ciiiieiis 
are liarcllv adeipiate for descriptioiL 

Mterointpis f);.»/rbwasis ii. sp. A tree with whitish lurk, iein'C'* 
opposite lamaadate or ovate lanceolate liliint iiiirrowed at 
the Imse ec^riacecnis Inches long, iirhes wide, 
nerves aliove invisible, lieneath 7 or K imlrs hiterarcliiiig 
within tliiM'mirgiri. |MTiole FS to nearly I 4 iiirli long, 
thick. C'jmesverj shortly |X'*dunc!ediOiilkirjor with long 
peduncles aliout an inch long ami dichutimioiisly hniiiclicfl 
Flowers ftnv together small white, Falyx loi,>C‘H A scalt* 
like rounded willi a suhseariotis irregularly tcMiiliiHl inar- 
gim Feluls A in two whorls ovate subaciilc. riUtnitui^^ 
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5 attached to the petals free portion of li lament short, 
aiither^cells separated oblong ol3tuse. Style thick, stigma 
broad curved. Fruit 3/4 inch long elliptic narrowed at 
the base with a curved acute beak. Gunong Meriiig and 
(iuiiong Ledang. Allied to J/. elUptica limg. a Penang 
hill plant, but with much more coriaceous leaves with 
inconspicuous nerves. The leaves vaiy, however, one 
form from the lower part of the range has much larger 
leaves elliptic or ov’-ate acuminate 4 inches long by 
wide, while those from the top of the mountain are much 
smaller and narrower. 

Euontfmufi Jarafricifs Bl, Close to Padang Batu ; a widely distrib- 
uted shrub occurring on most of our higher hills as well 
as in the low country. 

hrerifolium. Hook, fil. (Bosacece). A bush or small tree 
wdth small white flowers and globular one or two seeded 
green fruits. Common all about the top of the hilP, only 
known from this locality. 

I\ (JnflUhil Hook. fil. A slender little tree or bush with larger 
red tomentose branches, dowsers small white. Peculiar 
to Alt. Opliir. 

Wriiuiiit'tnihf BhimeJ PlaneJu (Saxifragaeew), X tree with pinnate 
leaves and racemes of pinkish white fio\vers occurs on the 
Perak hills also. 

Dtosepa Bunmmrd VahL {Droseracew). Alossy spots on Gunong 
Alering. The plants here all had green not red leaves, as 
they have in the lowland district This our cominonevSt 
sun dew, occurs usually in sandy spots near the sea and 
rivers. It is very widely spread from West Africa all 
through the East Indies to China, Japan and Australia. 

Uhodoleia Tensmanma Miq, {HnmmneUilece). A tree with small 
pink ilowers occurs also on Kedah Peak in Perak and 
Sumatra. The only other species known grows in Hong- 
kong, 
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h'a L. (Mjjrtacew). Chuekor atap.^^ A tree 

or shrub with rough flaky bark, and narrow setaceous 
leaves strongly aromatic, and small white flowers. The 
wood is exceedingly hard and compact, dark brown. The 
leaves used as tea give a refreshing aromatic drink and 
are much used as medicine by Malays. It is coimnon all 
over the lower and the upper part of the range and occurs 
in most of the lull ranges of the peninsula. 

ofipermau amhoinense BL A shrub with stiff lanceolate leaves 
and fairly large white flowers. Like the last is very 
aromatic and the leaves are used in the saine way. 

a}m ]S[er(juenf^‘is Griffith. Puhnvan. A big tree with very 
grey foliage, flowers yellowish. Common. 

'mnnia trimrvia BL A compact bushy form with rounder 
ovate leaves. It is common in the low lands. 

spermum sp. A shrub with coriaceous alternate ovate or 
broad 1}^ lanceolate leaves blunt about 2 inches long* and 
one wide, flowers small white, petals five. Fruit small 
globose terminated by the calyx lobes, seeds 5 hard and 
bony, punctate, backs rounded, inner edge angled. Com- 
mon on Leda ng. Also occurs on Kedah Peak. I can 
find no description to suit this species, but as Sir (^eorge 
King will shortly describe the Myrtacew of the peninsula 
I think it not advisable to name it. 

wia sp, A shrub with slender branches, ovate or elliptic 
leaves with a long blunt point, an inch and a half long ^ inch 
wide, petiole very short and slender. Cymes tenniiu.l 
and axillary. Flowers small, crowded, with pedicle and 
tul e 1 / 4 inch long white. Common 

Utingajji Duthie? What I siipiX)se to be this plant was 
coliected on Mt. Ophir by Mr. HuUett. 

stoitui ileeemfidtmi Roxb, {M ehstoimwea). The beautiful 

large flowered species common on all the hills. 

falahathrieinii var. apypressmn, Padang Batu. The common 
hill form of this variable plant. 
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Dtsfiochf^ia aniuditif Hook fil. Climber with rosy flowers on 
Pa dang Batin Common in the low 

Medutilhi JIasseltii Bl. On trees, the large and fine variety 
OnJ/ff/rn occurs here. Common in the low country. 

M, ^f(iii>ga)p. C. B. Clarke. Epiphytic. Goinmon in the low 
country. 

J/. Clarlri King. jV shrub with waxy flowers, common on the 
top of the mounta.in. 

Filch ffmtfria tuherciildfa Korth. Epiphytic. Common in the low 
country. 

Scuerihi teinrifulid Bl. A slender herbwith rosy flowers above 
Ikdang 1C ru. Also occurs in Perak, Sumatra, Java, and 
Borneo. 

S’. GnfithiiQ. B. Clark. A very delicate succulent herb with 
deep mauve flowers, damp spots. Only kiiowm locality. 

S. pfcfi Korth. Verh, Xat. Gesch. Bot. p. 24 d. PL 52. Occurs in 
the depression between Padang Batu and Ctunong Tunduk. 
This is apparently a widely distributed and very variable 
plant. In large plants the leaves are long and elliptic 
lanceolate narrowed at the base into rather a long petiole. 
They are usually green with paler backs, and with 5 to 7 
conspicuous veins on the back, but the leaves are also some- 
times beautifuliy banded on the centre and lateral veins 
wdtli silver, or again they may oimamented witli 'white 
spots. Smaller plants often only three or four inches 
tail have rounded leaves almost ovate. One of these 
dwarf forms is distributed in Dr. Ilaviiand's Bornean 
collection under tlie number 1284 and Dr. Stapf describes 
this in the fl<;ra of KinaLmlu as Soiierilit nidciih(t,i var. 
ijhihcdtii but it does not appear to me to be at ail related 
to the plants named Sonenld macidata in Wailieh’s Cata- 
logue. (Siihet 4091 B.) nor figured in the Fluhtiv 
Atiidtiae run' ores, 

I have met with the plant on Gunong Panti (Johore). .Bukit 
Ilitam (No. 7,521), BuMt Kutu (7,316 a large form); the 
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Taluui valley woods; aBcl Kota Glanggi ( Pahang) dwarf 
forius, with spotted leaves; MaxwelFs hill (Perak) as 
also on I\it. Ophir (dwarf form). In Sumatra at Suiigei 
Ivelantan, Siak, I foiuid tlie beautiful silver barred form 
figured by Korthals, (8,0D4, 8,9G8) and Mr. Iliillett col- 
lected a dwarf form similarly coloured at Simgei Bei iu 
Lingga. In Borneo Dr. Haviland collected it at Tawarar, 
and also in Qiiop (Sarawak) and I found it at Eongaya in 
Sandakan. 

eijlon acuui'hiatnnt Sm. Shrub, flowers blue. 

iHjKniulatum f Shrub. 

'jcafi/le Asiatica L. { UmhclUfcr(fi), The Pegaga occurs near 
the camping ground Avhere it has evidently been accident- 
ally introduced. It is however mentioned in Griffith’s 
list., ■ 

Ihim hwgijhliiim Eenth. Guiioiig Mering. 

Maiufidifi King', (d r^/7c/twr). A small shrub 1 to 2 
feet tall with green flowers and grey fruit at lengtli be- 
coming black. Coimiioii. Also occurs in Perak and on 
Kedah Peak, 

ophjllhim piiinatffm Clarke. Shrub 3 to 4 feet tall with 
pinnate leaves. Uommon. Padang Batu and also above 
on occurs on Penang Hill and in Pen.k. 

temma huia n. sp. {Ihibitfceai), Herb with a creeping stem 
ascending for about G inches. Leaves numerous unequal 
one of each pair much larger than the other lanceolate 
acuminate base ine}|uilateral, 3 inches long 1/2 inch wide, 
petiole 1 -<8 inch long ; all covered with long 'white hairs ; 
smaller leaf ovate acute 1 ’4 inch long or less, light green 
above white beneath. Cyme termitial shorter*^than tlie 
leaves, peduncle 1,2 inch or less, branches few. Calyx 
lobes lanceolate acuminate 3/8 inch long, all covered 
with white hairs. Corolla lotes lanceolate acuminate 
sparsely hispid vdiite. Stamens counivent, anthers nearly 
1/4 inch long subulate. Style very slender. Stigma min- 
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ute capitate. On Gunoiig Tunduk, also Perak. 

liiil, Bujong’ Malacca; Penang ilili ; >Selangor, Pahang 

track. A rejiiarkably hairy species. 

A, i&jHifolia n. sp. Stem creeping and rooting ascending por- 
tions short only three or four inches tomentose. Leaves 
in many equal paii's, leaves of each pair similar and equal 
lanceolate or ovate 1/2 inches long L iiieh wide, acute 
base rounded, above sparsely tomentose, cliietly on the 
nerves, beneath scabridly tomentose, nerves ascending 
about 6 pairs, petiole tomentose 1/2- 1/4 inch. Stipuk^s 
ovate. Cyme terminal few flowered. .Flowers ratlier 
large 3 or 4 together, pedicels 1/4 inch long. Calyx 
lobes ovate pubescent short. Ct)rolla lobes ianceoiate 
glabrous nearly 12 inch long wiiite Anthers conniveiit 
acuminate, not subulate. Fruit hairy. Creeping on rocks 
in the stream on Padang Batii and up to (Junoiig Tundok. 

In general appearance this somewhat resembles A. 

of the Penang HiL'^. Imt its leaves are equal with long 
petioles and the flowers are much larger. 

A, Ojihirendts Maing. Common especially in the woods below 
Padang Batu. 

Hedtjotis coitgestd Br. A narrow-leaved form of this common 
lowland plant grows above Padang Batu. 

II . Mahtgajfi Hook. til. A little shrubby plant with white flowers, 
common in the rocks, in the stream and else^idnu’e all 
over the hill, not known elsewhere. 

II Jitxuosd n. sp. A tall slender herb over a foot tall simple {.)r 
branched stem obscurely angled. Leaves ovate lanceo- 
late coriaceous acuminate narrowed at the base into the 
petiole, o inches long by one wdde nerves very indistimd. 
drying light green, petiole 1/4 inch long, stipules small 
ovate entire. Inflorescence terminal or axillary laxly 
panicled branches very slender zigj'ag. Floxvers verv 
small 1 iS inch long, white on short pedi;:els. Calyx cani- 
paiiuiate lubes ovate acute. Corolla tube, hit if as long again 
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shorter than the limb, lobes obtuse tube hairy in tlie mouth, 
^staiuens anthers long linear, capsule subgiobo.se deliiscing 
along one side, less than 1/8 inch long* terminated by the 
calyx lobes. >Seeds one in each cell. 

Uaiiong Ledang on Fadang Batu, (Junong Meriog (8,212) llullett 
(76{)). Allied to //. Bedd. 

Favdfji hiuiiilis Hook. hi. Dwarf shrub flowei's white. Ihinong 
Ledang. 

Vrophijlliuii sp. jSlirub with a white corky stem, leaves elliptical 
lanceolate coriaceous acuminate flowers white. Ct.anmuu 
above Fadang Batu. 

■U. sp. near U,sfrej)tojiodiNfH BL But with small subterniinal cor- 
ymbs and fi jwers. Mt. Ophir ( Hullett). 

Tiimynim J\imhoseU'i'ldm\ Common low country tree. A slirul) 
on Mt. Opliir. 

Chmalia eurrifom var. loHijijhliiu The narrowed leaved form of 
this very common white flowered sin .*b occurs about 
Fadang Bato. 

Cephudit^ ynnmtn Kortb, Shriiblet with honey ^^ellow flowers 
and blue fruit. Common near the top. Not rare in the 
low country. 

Lfishtidhns CJdnent^U Beuth. bhriib. Common. 

L, WiuJiUantfs Hook. fil. xMt. Ophir (Griiiith) not seen. 

FsipJtiitriK Bl. Climber with greenish flowers. Tht* 

form here has thicker and brighter green lea\'es tlian the 
common low country form. 

Fs. dipidacm Wall. A. shrub, Gimong Mering. Common in t be- 
low country. 

Jffjdifop/iiftNmfoniiicariNUi Jack. The common ant plant, epiphy- 
tic on Meiing and Ledang. 

Fifcdiniaii bajicdiiNu^ Mlq. ( Farxdnnwm), Mt. Opliir. (Maiiigav). 
I have not met witli this here. It is not rare in the low 
country, near the sea, and on Kedah Peak. 
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V. sp. SBrub with elliptic coriaceous leaves 1| inch long’ ^ inch 
wide with a pair of nerves running from base upwards 
from above the mid rib parallel to the edge, fruit gdobose 
flattened at the top on slender pedicels; only 4 or 5 on a 
raceme. Giinong Tunduk. I only found a very little in 
fruit but it seems distinct from V Bancanwn, 

Diplycosia micropluflli Becc. {Erimcew), Common. Occurs on 
ail the higher hills. 

Ehodochnch'on Malaijamon A shrub with tubular crimson 

flowers. Common up to the top. Occurs on most of the 
higher hills of the peninsula. 

R, jasntinijlonna Hook. Shrub flowers white, leaves elliptic thick. 
Common. 

Leticopogon Malayamis Jack {Epacridea^. Shrub with stiff nar- 
I'ow leaves, small white flowers, and very small orange 
coloured fruit, Padang Batu. Oriffith distinguishes the 
Mt. Ophir plant from the sea shore one, under the name 
of A. ojihirensis CJoiirn. xis. Soc. Bengal XXIII 623-G50.) 

Mprsine capitellatu Wall. {Myrsinea>\ Shrub or small tree 
flowers small white, fruit globular small wdiite. Upper 
part of the hill. Common in the lo^w country espe- 
cially near the sea. 

Emhedia MjjrtillHS Kurz. E scandent shrub with small rounded 
leaves and very small flowers white. Common. Above 
Padang Batu. 

Ardhia Andamanka Kurz. Gunong Mering and Ledang. 

A. oxifplnflla Wall Above Padang Batu. 

A. eolorata var. pohpminh Padang Batu. A shrub wdth ovate 
acute leaves strongly and finely reticulate on lx)th sur- 
faces. It looks very different from the low^ land form. 

A. tHhereidata xui\ ophireasis. Mt. Ophir (Griffith) not seen as 
high up as Padang Batu. 


3 
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A rrrmiin Roxl). rar. andusiit, A slender branelied plant willi 
lanceolate leaves narrowed at both ends, crenate. Fruit 
on long slender [x^dicels as big rts a pea. Above Padang 
Batii. I have also met with this on the Pahang* track in 
Selangor. 

A. sp. With lanceolate leaves narrowed at both ends, coria- 
ceous riein’es invisilde above, panicle terminal rustv-scalv 
with rather large niiiiierous flowers. Calyx iolxs largt* 
rounded, (bmong Tunduk. 

Dloapum'i htcida Wall. {FJkwwhv). On Gunoiig Ledang. Com- 
mon in the low couiitrjx 

Sfimplocos OpdfiveuFs Clarke. (Sti/raeew), Shrub dowers wdiite. 
not rare on Giinong Ledang. Only known locality. 

S, crmsipes Clarke. Only known locality, and collected by 
Maingny. 

Henmlieli Bentli. Shrub with blue fruit, and van hhtistiiH^ 
Clarke. Only known locality. 

Jasmimnn lainyhlkun Koxb. (Oleacecp). Climber flowers white. 
(Junong Ledang to the top. Also occurs in India, Bur- 
ma h and Perak. 

AJjp'ia pUosa Miq. {Aporpnarea'). Climljer. (Junong tiering and 
Ledang. Also Selangor on Buklt Kutn, Sumatra and 
Borneo. 

A. Hook. fil. Climber. (Jommoii on the slopes above 

Padang Batu also occurs on Kedak Peak. Both of these 
have very sweet s(*eiited bark used by Malays in nnshcine 
under the name of J^ulasari, Ampelas Wangi, etc. 

Kiqmif ptmriflora Hook. iiL Mt. Ophir (Afaingay). Wliat 1 
take to be this is a big tree, with white tiinvers with a 
pink eye. It grows below l^ahang Batu in the forest. 

AL-to/fia imrraphplla Wall. A tree flowers white about Ikidang 
Batu. 
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Wnghtia hcvis Hook. fil. Mt, Opliir (Maiiigay). I ha^^e not 
found this liere. 

lloffa v<nuhft(( IIoolc. (Apocijiiaeea:^. Gliiiiber, dowers small 
pinkish white with long tails to the petals. ‘*Akar 
Supah”. on CTUiiong Mering*. 

II , /udfijlora Bl. Epiphytic not climbing ; Mt. Ophir. (Maingay) 
1 have not seen this here. 

iJwj/i'idia. albida Grid. Creeping on trees Gunong* Tundnk. I 
liave also met with it in Bingapore at Bajaii, but nowdiere 
else. 

JJ. Rafflt'siana A^all. Common on both peaks. Abundant on sea 
shores and near the sea, in the low country. 

Fuijrmi ohovata var. (Logcmiacece), Shrub, rocks just below 
Padang Batu. 

Zhrmilitmi {Lentihularie€B), A small pink 

flowei*ed plant common in damp spots on Padang Batu 
etc. 

U, iiiinutissma Vahl A very small mauve dowered kind. 

U, orhicnhita Wall. A minute plant in the drip under the big 
rock on the top of the hill. 

f7. WuUichiatui IViglit. A slender climbing plant among grasses, 
dowers yellow. 

Lhaiiia alphni L (Scrophulanutv), Top of Mt. Ophir (Ilullett). 
No one else has found this little plant in the Malay Pen- 
insula, nor has it been recorded finm India. 

AtschiftKfutliUs Lohhii (CgrtandrewJ. Grows just below Pa- 
dang Batu. 

IJkhjmocarpus semitorta Clarke. A pretty little plant with vsilky 
silvery leaves and white or violet dowers. Common on 
rocks in the stream only known locality. 

D. iiuupinafd Clarke. Creeping plant with violet dowers in the 
wood below Padang Batu. 
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IK runhfff/s var. npinn'H^^is. Floorers white; i*ucks just Ijeluw 
Padaiig' ,Batu. 

IJ. lvntpj>e,s Flarke. A very distinct plant with a rosette of dark 
g*r<‘en leaves purple on the back Mid bright yellow tulni- 
lar liuwers. All over the hills* |jiKniliar to Uphir. 

fhvk. Very line and large. 

Abuiidanl to the t<.>p with the following. 

Ah pfnfUaiHphonf Willd. 

Ah iit.uajtfhtfut LiiidL The red [atelier plant, fur which Mt. Ophir 
has long been famed. 

Ah aWomfyn/hiNttf Lubb. Alst-» occurs in Peneng*. 

Jjidanophoni iuHliibmchiatft. Fawc. {BuhuHfphon'tv), This is 
apparently parasitic upon IhwrffiVmm here. It ap}>ears To 
have ],3eeii overlooked by all the Ophir collectors, prolmlfl^’' 
from the fact that the tuberous rhizome is most entirely 
sul)terraiieaii and the tiower spikes only ax)pr‘ar at certain 
times. The large warty rhizome is yellowish brown, tlie 
scale leaves and tiower-spikes red. It is not rare on 
Uunong Ledang, and occurs also in Java. 

LiUtm cephnrica, Xees. (LfttniHeti), Mt, Ophir (Griffith) I have 
not met with this. It is a common plant in the low country 
country, near the sea. 

L. sp. wdth rather large leaves glaucous and putescent be- 
neath. Specimens too incomplete. 

Lf}mnthus rdimfs Jack. (lioranthacete). I’ai'asitic on Ihfrnf- 
dium, Giinong Alering and Ledaiig. 

/y. Lohbi'i LTook. hi Flowers yellow. Gunong Ledang, 

Vif<cum japomc^nii Tliunb. A very odd little mistletie pirasitic 
on Rhododendron here. I found it parasitic on Afij.aa in 
Kedah Peak. On the top of Guiiong Timdok. 

llendowbt LMiana A, Dee. {SuHtahwml) The Alt. Ophir form of 
this climber seems to me the same as that of the sea coasts, 
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but tlie leaves are on the whole a little larger. Ooininoii 
above Pa dang Batu. 

II> hurifoUa BL On Ounong Meriiig. This is an erect shrubby 
plant entirely yellow. It occurs in sandy woods in Sing- 
apore and elsewhere. 

Phijlltnthu^ frondosNs Wall. (Eup/forbufcew), A bright green 
shrub or small tree. Fruit globose or three lobed red. 
Common all the hill, and also in the lo^v country. 

F/i, gomphocurpns King. Shrub, dowers red Ounong Mering*, and 
Ledang. 

Ch'id‘jnth}(s Mai/Hja/fi Hook fil. Mt. Ophir. (Hullett). 

Brejprki disdyera Muell. By the stream, Ounong Mering. 

Gdimium, sp. Shrub with white branches, very narrow lanceo- 
late leaves and very small white dowers, male only seen. 
Ounong Mering, 

Croton erpthrostachps Hook hi. Shrub on Padang Batu. 

Trema angufitiJoHa BL (Urtwaceae), Shrub, Padang Batu. Not 
rare in the lo^v country. 

Wtdlkdiri King. Thorny shrub. All over the hills. 

liens diversijhliu var, spathnlatif. Common on the hills. 

Gmdnm Brnaonliomm Griff. A low slender shrub by Padang 
Batu. In the tiora of British India this is classed as a- 
synonyin of Gnetnm Gnemon^ but that (which is only 
cultivated here) is quite a tall tree. G. Brnnonuumm 
occur in ^lalacca, Pahang, etc. 

Polociirpns neriiJhUn Don. A tree common on Padang Batu. 
This form has longer and more acuminate leaves than the 
one so common in sandy places by the sea. 

iJueripIinnt doinm var? The tree on Mt. Ophir seems to be en- 
tirely different from the Ikwnjdinm. datum of Penang hill, 
it is a dwarfer tree with hiier narrow and softer leaves, 
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and has no strictly fertile branchlets with the appressed 
scaly leaves so characteristic of that species. Fhe fruit 
is produced on the ordinary branehiets with lung’ leaves. 
The seeds are as large as those of the Penang [)iant but 
the cuplike scale at the base is tjuite twice as large, fonn- 
ing* a regular cii|) extending’ luilf way up the seeds. Hie 
tree itself resembles a young or stunted sjjruce fir. It 
occurs also on Bujong Malacca. Van it be the plant des- 
cribed as iJaa^ijdhtiH baccarii A Dec. from Mt. Foe in 
Sarawak ? 

Orc/uVis are by no means as abiiiidant here as on Kedah iVak 
and on otht‘r hills of this altitude. Ijiit there are some \'ery 
beautiful ones which are well known in cultivation. 

LipiU’is Fidl. grows on the rocks below Padang Batti 

in wet spots, 

Z, elcijwfs Wall. A widely distributed ep>ipliytic spc^cles eoui- 
mon above Padang Batu. 

PlatjjcliiZs Unetu'i/olht Ridl. l>vudr()t:h(htiit linen rijhlitfm Iloi^k. 
til, Plor. Brit. Ind. V, 702. A small insignificant plant, 
with crowded pseiidobulbs and small brownish flowers, 
common on trees from Padang Batu upwards. Also met 
with in Perak. 

iJtndruhlmn Kahnlli Kidh Common on treeSj (junong Tiiudok. 

i>. nnijiniinn (iriff. This is the prettiest Dendroliium herf^ Its 
large white lips making it quite attractive, though tlu* 
flowers are not large. Common high up, and occurs ulst.> 
in Perak. 

i>. vilhHulnm Wall. One of the few lerrestrinl species, of the 
genus, with tall slender steins narrow leaves and iiuam- 
spicuous dowers, common above and below i^adang Ikatii. 
It grows also in Singapore, Penang and Kedali in dry 
woods. 

Cirrhopetalum wyinatinn Lindl. Gunung Ledang. 

C. citrifiHm Ridl. Guiiong Meriiig and Ledang. 
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Eria LiiidL This common piant grows up as far ns 

Gunong' Tundok. 

E. tuherosa Hook, fil. Gunong Tundok and Padang Batu. 

E, Hook. liL 

E. restita Liridl. 

E. velut'nia Liiidl. 

E, pellipes Rchb. f. “ Angrek Gading,” so called from its tusk- 
like leaves, common on trees Padang Batu. 

Cfn^atostifUs (jr( wills Wl. Above Gunong Tunduk. 

Chidena virldi flora Hook. fil. Common up to Padang Batu. 

Spathoglottis aiirea Lindl. This beautiful yellow flowered terres- 
trial orchid grows in and about the stream on Padang 
Batu. 

Taltila spedosK BL On mossy stumps above Padang Batu . 

Cwloggne tcnaertosa Lindl. Common all over the hill. 

C. Cmnlngii Lindl. This beautiful plant is abundant on Gunong 
Mering growing in huge masses on the rocks. It occurs 
all over the peninsula l3ut in the low country grows only 
on the branches of lofty trees. 

Calitaihe aagastljolia Lindl. Occurs in the woods below Padang 
Batu and more sparingly above. 

Arunduw speriosa, Bl. Still fairly abundant on and round Pa- 
daiig Batu though much persecuted l)y orchid collectors. 
The local form is a very good one. 

Bi'iimliondla pnugens Hidl. On trees above Padang' Batu the only 
known locality. 

Ih\ ngwsfris Ridl. Rocks and trees, (hinong Meri ng and F^idaim* 
Batu, occurs also on Kedah Peak. 

altleola Ridl Trees on Padang Batu. 
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Br. aporoides RcMx 111. Also groWvS here. 

llenantherena lasfnomea RiclL Grunong Mering. It also occurs 
in Sing'fipore near the sea. 

FodocLilus inicrophpUus Lincll. Common on the trees. 

Appendmila mllosa Gimong Mering. 

TropiiJia squcunata Bl. A^iclelj distributed about Padang Batu. 

1\ Midntjajji llook 111. Just below Padang Batu. Rare. The 
only known! locality. 

Mitcades pidola lAndil. Damp spots. 

A noectovhihis gerdculatm Ridl. Giinong Tnndok and below. 

Hetiena elafa llook. fil. Loww slopes of Guriong Tnndok. 

Ilithenaria zo,derosijjh)ides Hook ill Griinong Mering and Giinong 
Ledang. A iso Perak. 

//. 7tumtkola Ridl. A small green flowered species around 
Padang Batu in wet spots, also on Kedah Peak. 

Oppripediurn hai‘h(dnm Lindl. Less common than formerly but 
still to be found at Padang Batu. Occurs also in Penang, 
Kedah Peak, and Johore, Gimong Pa nti. 

Aposiasiii niida Br. (^Apmstanttceo!), Common. 

A, hdi folia Roife. Rare, woods below Padang Batu, also Perak. 

Ga.drorliilus sraplanddamps Ridl. (fdtatuitteiP), Very ahuridant 
below Padang Batu, rather scarcer above, Tlie only 
known locality. 

Zimjihei' r/racile Jack. Just above Padang Iktii, common in 
many parts of the peninsula. 

Geofitadipf^ ehgans Ridl Common to the top of the mountain. 
Cinly known locality. 

J)isvomi lain folia. Wall. ( D/o,<?rYimKW.J On Mering and l.edang. 

Ctu^cidi^jo httfdia Ihyaiid. (Amanillidemf Above Ikdang BaOi 
Common. 
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BariKannid disticha L. {Bitrmanniacew) Common. The flowers 
are often bright blue, here are sometimes nearly 
white except for the green calyxiobes. 

B. tuherofia Becc. Just belo^v Fadang Batu. 

Tkisuda Chnjsops Ridl. On ratten logs below Fadang Batu 
near the big rock. 

Biixuelhi ensi folia Red. { Liliaceaf Common to the top. 

])racaeaa gracilis Wall. Common, also in the low country, 

Smilax calopltgllii AVall. Small erect shrub common in the lower 
woods ascending aJbove Fadang Batu. 

S, mgosotifora Dec. Climber, dowers green. Gunoiig Ledang. 
Widely scattered in the peninsula. 

Mtv Ophir ({Mffitli). 

Hanviloiaeua an gusfi folia Hook til. var. ophirensis. Stem long 
creeping with numerous woolly roots. Leaves ovate 
to almost lanceolate blunt or acute with a rounded not 
cuneate base, nerves 3 to 5 pairs ascending 2-3 inch long, 
1-1 *2 inch wide, dark green, petiole 3-C> inches long slen- 
der sheath 1;’2 inch long, and base of petiole red. Spa the 
on a short peduncle green 1/2 inch long, fusiform 
l)eaked. Male portion of spadix slender 3 times as long 
as the female portion. Ihstiis 2 or 3 whorls, round, 
stigma disc shaped. Abortive dowers one to each pistil. 
In crevices of the rocks in the stream I^idang Batu. 
(also Kedah Peak). This variety differs really soleh” in 
the form of the leaf, which, however, keeps true under 
cultivation. I have seen leaves quite intermediate bet- 
ween the narrow lanceolate leaves acuminate at both ends, 
the Penang Hill form and the broad leaved Opliir form. 

Piiiantja prirndoxa Scheff. (Falmmf A very elegant little 
palm with a slender stem about 8 feet tall. Common be- 
low Fadang Batu rarer above. Also occurs in i^erak. 

4 
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LUmalfi fh'iff. Stems sliort to about 4 feet tall stout, 

occurs also in Perak. 

ej'ifis Oriff. A veiy slender rattan, “ Pa tan BatiiP' 
(.^oninion. Jt occurs also in Perak. I am doiiljtful as to 
its being- distinct from C, dlmis BL of Jam. 

ZVo'-Zz/ro.'///// sp. Occurs ai'>ove Padaiig Batu. I liavtMiever seen 
dowers or fruit. 

Pi(ff(hnin.^ or:r!ff(.<i { PiiNil I believe this is the Pandan com- 

mon above Padaru:i* Batu, but have not jgot ilrnvers nr fruir. 
It is very eoininon all over Malaeca. 

Fn^f/ri/tetiff HL Above Pad a ug Bat u. 

io Bl. 1'he comnion low country plant. 

F^inihri^tijP^^ tJarke. ( / //p'^rrc.v^e*), (Nunmon tjn 

Pa da rig* Batu. 

ChaJiiim P. B. (’larke. A broad leaved sedga* very 

common on Padung* Batu, only known locality. 

Lepiiht^pet'iHft Chin^nfie Xees. On Padang* Batu and by tlie lag 
rock on the top of the hill. Also {)c<*urs in Sou tin nut 
(Jbina. The other sjttwies of the genus InTween -10 and 
40, are all Australijin. 

(iihma Z/vxZ/s Nee-;. Padaug Batii. Oomuion in Singapore ii(*ar 
tlie sea. 

G. j(tra){ic>i var. A handsome tali sedge with narrcnv 

grassy leaves arnl a large hia<*k pniiclo, common, af'^o 
<)<‘curs ill Penang, lAu’ak, et<*. 

liiultijhHiitit Boeck. var. op///m/.s/s. BAumion on Padang 
Batu. 0(*t*urs also in Pahang and most other hill regions 
of the peninsula, and also in Singapore. 

FGfilhujiiunuii Rendle. (Zi'r*o//oew). A coarse grass 
very common on Padang Batu, Only known iocalltv. 
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Fdiip d mu vijujiujittam. Berg. I foimd this grass once bj the 
stream at the camp, doubtless introduced aecidentailr. 

Ferns. 

Gleich^'iuji viiruinat<( Sw. Common oil wet rocks. 

(71, Hpr. 

Ali<()plr/la Matt. Above Padaiig Batu. A dwarf tree 

fern. 

MiftoNfA p'‘j:titi‘(tf( Br. This fine fern is very common rouud 
Padaiig liatu. 

Jfifhu'ihipInilliiiiipidjfniithQs h. YM, Ebnneanuiih 
IL AT Hook, 

(litjifjittna Sw. 

7V. vujidnm Sw. 

Ti\ (jeinmaUuii Sw. Common. 

7V. pnllkluin Bl. ibinong Tundok, 

Ti\ ohsciirum \M, ,, 

7V. itpiifidifdti Fresh Mt. Opliii’. (Dr, Kings’ collector, lide 
Beddoine). 

JItimata (diijiistdtu Wall. Common, 

//. sp. Rocks. Ikidang Batu (i3d>;31)). 

JJ.icrolepia p'uuatta Cav. 

Lliidsuipf a (it rata Sw. 

]j, orlncfdatit Lam, 

L. lancea L. 

L, riyida Sm. 
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Z, Hook. \\>t spots Mering. 

Sr/iiCi)h>fii*f liL 

Pterin (Jf/liilfiftt li. 

r<i itf .It j'fH’HHf''* Ctir. 

PoltfpofU fun hirti'U tttii \M, 

P. vifrtdhduitt Xee.^. 

P, Mifhuu'.nutiii Bak. On the top of tlie IjiIL Onlv known lijcalit v. 
P, tl'iv/totiftfjtnitlf.i ^\v. 

P. iij'cltrtmt I'Jrack, 

J\ tflii'iUtiiii'tts ik-^s. 

P, ttxftftts IB. Mt. tJphir (MmireX IL^rb BeddoiiieO imt 

\ijthitlnil tt.'t t!i‘rtis>tti‘hutth s Bw* 

Diptrri>< Ilttiujff /(it/ IP*, roinitiini. This fern also ueeurs on tlic* 
sea shore iu *'^ingaport‘. 

IK Lubbpiit^i ilook. Oonniion in the streain. 

VtUaritf jhloiUt ]\7 a\ Oii trees. 
t<nh:aUi Kuhn. 

Tijcttlfrs hhxlifHuih:!> Sw.' Oraiiunjii. 

Huuk. 

ChnpiidhiM htrtf.spe l[.<.H.>k. Oil the ground near the sireaui 
ihidaug Ihitii, 

SrlfhiVff Buk. On th<‘ top of the IiiH. 

P/irtfptfiiiHiN rrnmtiia L. ( 

L* /dihpmtu’ffi L. Ouiii.)ng Meriug. 

L. riimlnug ou trees, up to the tt.»p of ifie hill. 

StdtKjiiHdJtf tdrttrh'idi^ ripring. Padiing Batu and abo\'e. 

N-. e/e/ex^/r/e/o ripi*. k’reepiug OU the groiiud, 

No INttKth'<j)(H‘tl ripr. 

tnrh<>biit<i< Bak. 

Xe. Eidkiji Bak. in the stream on Mering, -only known iocalilv. 
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A List of the Butterflies of Mt. Penrissen, 
Sarawak, with Notes on the Species. 

■ „ By li. Shelfobd. 

The species here noted were obtained in Mav 1899, at 
thevations varyino* tTc)in 2,800 to 4,200 feet, and thougli I have 
no doubt that: collecting’ at different times of the year would 
reveal the presence of a few more species, the present list may 
be regarded as fairl}^ couiplete. Ihittertlies on Penrissen were 
not nearly so numerous as they are at all times of the year oil 
the mountains near Kuching, Mts. Matang* and Santubong’ ; the 
very rank and dense jnng’ie of PeiirisseM and the total absence of 
cleared sjiaces such as occur on the two latter mountains no 
doubt account ftir this comparative scarcity ; at the same time it 
should lie noted that the collection now described, contains 
several species whicli have never, in spite of the most careful and 
freijiient collecting, been recorded from Matang’ and Santubong, 
and these species give quite a distinctive character to the collec- 
tion. The insect fauna of a mountain possesses all the cliaracteris- 
tics of an insular fauna consisting' of 

( 1) widely ranging hnocountnf species (comparable with the 

continental species of an insular fauna). 

(2) species closely allied to, perhaps merely varieties of the 

above, but constant in their differences and mountain 
liabitats. 

(:V) widely ranging tiWiuttain species of common occurrence on 
most uiounTains, of very rare occurrencte in low-country, 
(comparable with insular species occasionally found on 
ther continental areas). 


* Kovitates Zouloji.icue VoL VI, No. 2 fl899) contains an interesting 
paper of the birds of the (Galapagos Islands by Rothschild ?;uiib Hurtert the 
distribution of the species there recorded is closely para I kd by the distribu- 
tion of the insects of Bornean Mountains. 
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(4) purely loeal inoiiutaiu furiiis. It is especially tliese last 
tliat give tlie distinctive character or — if I may be al- 
lowed the ex|;)ressiuii — the toiicliof local colour lu a culha.*- 
tioii formed (ui given inouutain. The table id* species 
(d‘ buttedlies ca|:)tiired on Mts. Matang, Santuboiig and 
Peiirissen givtm at the en<l of this paper will best illustrate 
the above-staled fads. I liave pre]jared a similar lable of 
the lamgieurn Ijeetle.s of the three muimtapjs. which is 
equally suggestive. 

Faai. 

Sub. fam. IhHiaimv, 

fi; //pycc^e‘(l>riiry). 

Butli tlie typical form and themelanic varuMy whicli has br‘eu 
separate(l by ^lotu-e as a distinct spt.ndes, r* iawtinlti, 
were coimnon at all elevations, 

( 'J ) ,/ d t d a 0 f< { Boisd , ) 

(Jj {.Ihd/ot'ii) (ti<p(tf<ia (Fab.) 

(J/j JMiNcm {Panuitica) (Jenner Weir). 

This s|)ecies was de^scrilml as belonging to the sub-genus 
(Tiittira. but seeing that tlje male has audroeonia on the 
lower median and submedian veins, it must fall into tlie 
sub-genus l^iruntica. 

The species was very conmion and t^asily caught, as it 
generally tiew with the slow iiauiiling Hight; so characteris- 
ti<* of the membtms of this '^protected” siib-family. Also 
recorded by Pr. ilanitsch from Kina Balu. 

(oj DitfHrLs ( Cifdfff/a) larbmt (Feld.) 

Fairly common at all elevations. The Sarawak MiHenui 
collection contains also one example caiHired near 
Kucliiug. 

(G) Efipltva {Treptihdtnns) nutkiher (Cram.) 

(7) Efqdaiu {IJafrkrpa) luwtd (Ruth) 
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The males of tills species are abundaBt througliout the -whole 
of Borneo, whilst the females are extremely rare, on the 
other hand the females oi E. rhadcm^^^ con- 

tinental topomorph of this species, are plentiful enongh 
I'joth in the Malay Peninsula and in Singapore, the reason 
of the relative differences in the numlier of the sexes in 
two such closely allied species is a problem not easy of 
solution, as, perhaps bearing indirectly on this problem it 
should be noted that 9 mid ^ rlKfthonuDihnfi differ 
markedly from each other than do the c? (?• 

fB) K\q'}la^n {Troi}jj(() cmmeri 

Suli. fain. StftfiriiHV, 

(9) 3fiic(desis {Satoa) maianeas (llew 

The only species of this large genus that was seen. 

Sub. fain. Eiifmniince, 

(10) Ehfiiiiiias {CvMU.) 

The male mimics the Danaid. Z>. larissa (Feld.) the female 
Eirphva rmiM^ 

( 11 ) Elffiiudasl sp. nov. 

This species, whose nearest ally is E, h/fesreas (Butl.), is 
apparently new to science and will shortly be described in 
a forthcoming memoir on some mimetic insects from 
Borneo ; it is a mimic of Enpkva vramerl ( Luc.) 1'he 
Oriental mimetic PEjfnuiviiws mimic their JjiUHtiiiau models 
on the upperside only, the underside is ‘"protectively” 
coloured and mottled, so that when at rest they are not 
easily seen : they furnish in fact an example of a double 
means of protection, ( 1 ) by mimicking distasteful butter- 
llies ( 2 ) by simulating dead leaves. The first means of 
protection comes into play only when the insect is fly- 
ing. The second only when the insect is at rest. Those 
spe{‘ies which mimic the distasteful PieEdm do so on both 
the upper and under surfaces of the wings and thus have 
only the one means of protection. 
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Sub faii'i. ANu(fhi(,'=iinn\ 

( 12) rifi’ROKffufiS iffhUii( (Oo(lt). 

This luuidsouie spi'^eies was not imeoininon up to an olora- 
tiuii of .ITjOU feet. It had an annoying’ halnt of soiling 
amongst the creepers of a very tliurny rattan and it wa's 
no easy matter to procure a specimen. 

Sub. fain. NiimphaHniv, 

(13) Cupha erpmauthis (T)vmy), 

(14) fKoilar;. 

(In) AtAJa ahuppe (Cram). 

( 1 0 ) Trniio.< rlarism ( fh)isd ). Occurred round our hut ( 3,500 ft.) 

(17) Cffuthki (lAuite (Eridi). Avery common species of the low 

.country. 

(18) C-irrochma or/sm (Feld). 

(UJ) prorris (Fra in), A common low-country specit‘s, 

(20) xXthtfmn ahiiim (Miiore). 

(21) SpMphtedra ditit'a (Fab). 

(22) EuthaVui umhulika (Moore). 

(23) Eitthalia n7//b7^mfZ/ (Grose Smith;. Also aliuudaut on 

^Fatting. 

(24) Spuihirntlnif lippafdt, var. hippinu'et^e (Staiid). 

(25) Cjprstii^ /(irrti (Zimken-Bommer). 

(20) C}p‘Chiist .‘*vy/n'-//b/re (Orose Smith). 

The description of this species previously recorded only fnm 
Kina Baiii is somewhat sparse, but I am iu?arly snrn iluit 
my ideiitiHeation is correct, at any rate it wouhl 1 h‘ 
unwise to describe tlie iAnirissen specimens a-^ a n<‘w 
species without a comparison with Mr. tlruse Smith's 
types. T’ho nearest ally of the species is F. /r//nr Furbe^ 
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(27) Chersonesia raliria (Horsf and Moore). 

Pam. Lemcmiidce* 

Sub fam. Nemeohimm 

(28) Zemeros albipunctata (Butl.) 

¥sim, L'licmiidce, 

(29) JSfeojntJieeopii zalmora (ButL) 

One example ■with a white discal patch on the upperside of 
the forewing. Specimens, corresponding to the wet and 
dry season forms of this species in India, occur in .Bor- 
neo, but occur quite independently of the season. A so- 
called wet season form may be captured in the S. W, 
monsoon and vice versa; the same is also true of the 
Melanitis (Cram.); of this species the 

Sarawak Museum possess a long series of the typical 
form and another of the form leda{L,) captured in nearly 
every month of the year, and all within a radius of two 
miles of Kuching. The difference between the wet and 
dry seasons is not nearly so well-marked in Borneo UvS in 
India, and I imagine that the colouring of butterflies exhi- 
biting seasonal changes is determined by the state of the 
weather during the early stages of the life history, so 
that a wet August (for example) would produce the 
xvet-season form, a dry August the dry-season form ; in 
Borneo, at least, these forms should rather be called 
weather- varieties, occuring as they do, independently of 
the seasons. 

(30) Cf/anins pkmdvla (Druce). Previously recorded from 

Kina Balu. 

(31) Cijanivis selma (Druce). 

rpperside-fo rewing, pale blue with a white discal patch and 
with broad black costal and outer margins. The cell is 
closed with a small black stigma. Hindwing, greyish 1)1 ue, 
the cell is closed with a stigma. A marginal series of 
fuscous spots. Underside, exactly as in male. 
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(32) 0/(7/?m.s* (Bruce). 

(33) C(/a)tiris ^jhcNfa {Dviioe), 

This s|3ec*ies leads up to C, hamkhis (Fab.) placed by some 
authors ill a separate genm—Li(€mwpsis, 

(34) Xaeaduha s^'p? 

A couple of females only were taken, and though lam 
strong]}^ of opinion that they will constitute a newsj^ecies. 
I defer a description until I can procure a male. The 
colouration and marking's are much the same as in A^ alaftf 
(Driice.) but there is no basalband on the underside of 
the forewing' as in tliat species. 

(35) Ai‘Jif>pah( (T)niQe\ 

This is the variety’ a of ,4 . { Hew. ) 

(33) Tdjurki ism^uB 

(37) (Nov.) , ■ 

I am pretty confident that this s}x*<*ies of which one female 
example was taken, will prove to l>e new. but I must 
defer a description of it initii I can obtain access to iargm* 
collections and more reeeiit literature, llie s|XH'ies ap- 
pears to related on the one hand to Biilaandu 
(Hew.), on the other to Bkhfmulu hmtmm (Bruce.), judg- 
ing at least by the pattern of the wings on the under- 
side, If ever the phylogeny of the Lpnutidcp <‘oines to 
l:ie traced, the wing pattertis on the underside must carc*- 
fuilj be taken into consideration : from a study <d these, 
extending' over three years, I have come to the com dushui 
that the more highly organised the hiitterfiy, the more 
the underside wing-pattern tends to disappc^ar from the 
discs of the wings and concentrate at the margins and at 
the anal angle of the hind- wing, In some cases dlsap|%'*ar* 
ing even from these areas, as for example in Bornean ex- 
amples of Loxura (fUjmnws. A reason for this (concentra- 
tion of 'wing-pattern may perhaps be sought in the foliow'- 
ing considerations : — the typical Lpemiid wing-piittern an 
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the underside is that preseated such genera as Xaai- 
dulm^ Lanipides^ Cifamris^ Cataclwf/sops, consisting* of 
cateniilated bands or bands and spots crossing the discs 
of the wings in a more or less dehnite manner, at the 
anal angle of the hiudwing* is almost iiirariably present a 
conspicuous eje-spot; this eye-spot is supposed (and 
there is evidence to justify the supposition) to direct the 
attacks of eiiemies such as birds or lizards to a non-vital 
part of the body, the eye-spot being* highly conspicuous 
when the buttertiy is at rest (the brigiit ].)atches of colour 
at the tips of tlie fore wings of soberly coloured butterflies 
of other families is supposed to ser\’e the same purpose ; cf. 
also the Orange Tip of Europe). Now if the pattern dis- 
appears from the discs of the wings, this eye-spot, which 
by tlie way may degenerate into a mere patch or streak 
of briglit colour, becomes still more conspicuous and con- 
sequently of greater value to the butterlly, whilst the 
risk of the main body of the wings proving a source of 
attraction to enemies is now much lessened, seeing that 
they are unornamented : in Loxara uUfinmus the absence 
of eye-spot is compensated for by the long tails into 
which the hind wings are drawn out. The axiom then 
with which this short dessertatioii commenced that the 
iiiore highly organised the Ljjcmdd the more the under- 
side wing-pattern concentrates outwardly, seems to follow 
naturally on the more general axiom, that the more highly 
organised the animal, the more diverse and complete are 
its methods of defence. The species under notice is of in- 
terest as affording a glimpse of the manner in which the 
diffuse wdng-pattern of Bkluanda tlK'smiu (Ilew. ) may be- 
come outw’ardly concentrated as in B. hmmtmd (Druce). 

Fam. JSub. fam. PknW. 

(;3B) /A'/ks* (Grose Smith). 

9 vjq>ermle Black. Fofemng with a hu*ge white oblique spot 
closing the cell and extending somewhat above and below 
it; llindwhig with a large discal area whitish dusted with 
ochreous and black scales. Undermle, Foracfng, black, 
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cell-sp;jt al:)ove. A 'marginal row of .s|x>ts, liie iippr 
yellow ami the larger, the lower white, the last Ixhiig 
bificl llhidmmj as in male but the diseal yellow area 
much reduced, Ex|)anse 8Smm. 

, This sex is descritecl here for the.iirst time. The spHies 
which was originally descril>ed from Kina Balu is not 
mentioned by I)r. Butler, k . his recent revision of the 
genus Delias (Ann, .Mag. N, H voL 20., Aug. 1.8117), 

(oU) {\\ b \\)» 

(40) lJeUtf-< (Grose Bmitli). Exactly mimicked by a 

i%flc(h^iki moth, Mhuttiplma ineroith^s WIk, 

(41) />e//us Btaud. Previoiislv recorded from Kina 

Buiu. 

(12) Ikrut.s htvidn: (.Tnuniou everywhere, 

(10) f U phuNf (Butl ). 

(14) Ctitophitijff {I'ftri/jjriii) f:arden*j( {ilew), 

(47)) lluphluti hviipcru f Butl.) This form hasTecentlj teen se|m- 
rated from IL lea (Doubl.) 

Bub, faUi. 

(40) Troitki^ hrfjvkiaiftfty' (\Xn\\,) 

(47) Trvkles ht^knii ctrlfcnfs (Feld.) 

(48) Piiptlkf demoluHi (Ur.) 

(40) Fitpilt^ nephdfui mttmtm ((Jir.) 

(7>0) Ftipllk) iHwadwtfii tt'kaukd (Feld.) 

(7)1) Faplikj (upoHf { Rothschild and Ford). 

Fain. Mespendiii\* 

(52) TagiadeB tmtardradti (Elwes). 

(7>;:)) Teiivotu bambimie (Moore), 

( 54 ) Xotoerpptu fmsthamelii (Boisd.) 

(55) Fai'nam mooluta (Moore). 

(50) Miwoni vhubrmm (Piotsfi). 
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Mounts 


Mataag. 

Santubong 

Penrissen 

X)jiuph(di(h.V’- 




llestia Iriiceiis, Drury , 

. — . 

— 


Tirumaki septeiitrioiiis, Butl. ... 

— 



.Farantica crowieyi, JeiiEer- Weir 



_ ■ , 

Cadug*a larissa, Feld. 




Adigauia scuclderi, Butl. 




Penoa menetriesii, Feld. 




Trepsichroi.s uiulciber. Cr. 

„ - — 


' — '■ 

Daiiisepa lowi. Butl. 


• 


Salpinx leiico.'t^tlctos. Uni. 

— 



Isamia tegyptus, Butl. 

— * 

■ 


Bidyriaiv, 

. . ■ 



Satoa laaiaueas, Hew. 



1 

Xeorina lowi, IX & H. 



, ,■ ; '■ 

Yptlihna pandoc us, Moore 

_ , ' 

— 


Amnosia Imluaiia, Friihst 

— - 



Ehfmnihm^ 



i 

Eljmoias aim sp. n. 



— ' 1 

„ ■ lais, Or. . ■ ■. 

■ — . ■■■■■ 


1 — . ■ ■ 1 

Aimithimauv. 


i 


Thauniantls odana, Uodt 



1 

,, aims, Westw. 

. . , . 

i 

1 i 

{Jleroiiie stomphax, Westw. 



1 1 

Xaiitliota'nia busiris, Westw% 


j 

1 

NfpHphuUH(i\ 


1 

1' 

f 

r 

luripiis lialitherses, D. & H. 

i — 

! 

I 


Cupha erymantliis, Drury 

I 

i ■■■ ■ ■ 


f 

i 
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Mataiig Santiibuiig Penrissen 


Atella iilcippe. Ur. 

shilui, !\(>Ilar. 

I'eriuos claiTssa, .Boistl. 

(.’yiithia deicaie. Erichs 
Neptis diiidinga. Bmi. 
inialu Mo«>re 
„ anjaua, Muore 
Cirrt^chroa lu.aiaya, FeiiL 
(jiissa. Fab. 

Stilx>chiuua pcrseplu.nie. Stand, 
Fandita siuope. Moore 
Liiiieiiitis daraxa, lb A IL. 

„ prucris* Ur. 

Eutlialia vacillaria. Bull. 

aiabalika, Moure 
? uiagiujiki. Stand, 
lavenialis, de N, 

M itiertiu Moore 

g'aruda. Moore 
acloiiia, Ur, 

„ whiteheadi, (L Sniitli 

Taiaecia- ellida. Stand. 

.. vahiiikis, Fekl. 

„ lutala, Moore 
xithyaia abiasa, Moore 
„ euloca, sp. li. 
uefte, Vi\ 

„ aniliara, Bruce 
SyaiphaHlra dirtea. Fab. 
Synibrenthia hjpatia 

var, Mppocrene. Staud 
Uyrestis semimgra, id Siaith 
,, raliria, Moore 
Eulepis Jalysns, Feld, 

Chanixei? distaiiti, Iloiir. 
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Mat^^ng 

Santubong 

.Peiirissen 

Lemoniida?, 




Zenieros a Ibi punctata, Bntl. 




„ eiiiesioides, FelcL 


— 


Dodona elvira, Stand. ... 

... — 



„ deodata, Hew. ... 


_ 


Abisara kausamM, Feld. ... 

_ ■ 



„ ’ savitri, Feld. ... 

— 

. 


Lyc(enidm. 




Paragerydiis pyxus de, N. ... 

— 



„ contestus sp. n, ... 

— 



Allotinus subviolaceus, Feld. ... 




Logania staudingeri, Druce ... 

■■ , — 



Cyaniriodes libna. Hew. ... ! 

. — ■ 



Simiskina pharyge, Hew, ... I 

— 



Neopiliecops zalmora, Bntl. 

— 


— ■ 

Cyaniris pnspa, Horsf. ... ' 


— 

— 

placida, IMoore ... ' 

— 


— , 

placidiila, Druee ... | 

— 


— ^ ■ 

,V ? transpect us, Moore ... : 

■ _ : 



,, liigTa, Druce ... j 

— 

— 


,, selma. Druce ... i 



I ' — 

„ stropbis, Druce ... j 



1 , , ■ 

„ plauta, Druce ... 1 




,, haraldiis, Feld. 

: 



Lycemestbes lycauiina, Feld. ... 

■ 



„ emolus, (xodt. 




Lutbrodes mindora, Feld. 




Nacaduba pavana, TIoi\sf. 


".'■A—. 


hermus, t"eld. 




ardates, Moore 




„ atratus, Ilorsf. 


I" ". V;':" 


,, beroe, Feld. 




„ ? aucyra, Feld. ... 




Lampides corusc'ans, Moore 

^ 
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" . ■ Matang iSaiitiiteiig Penrissc^ii 

Casta liias ethion, D. & H, i — i 

Iraota rocliana, Horsf. ••• i — ^ ■ , — 

„ niks Bist ... ' ...'I' — ^ ^ : 

Arliopala centauriis, Fab. ' ' 

„ bomeensis. Dniee ' ... " ; ' ^ — ■ 

„ fulgiday Hew. . . — / / ; _ , | . 

j, • similis. Druee ^ ■ v , ■ , ,r — ■ 

,, ea|3eta, Hew. ... ' — i. 

Cnretis malayica, Feld. : - — I 

Dacalaiia vidura, Horsf, ... i — ; ~ ! 

Fratapa liicidii>s. Druce ... I — ! 

devana. Druce ■ ■ „ . ...5 • — . ,< — , I ' ■ 

,, caleulis, Dnice ... i ^ ^ .y ~ I 

Aphmeiis loliita, Horsf. ... • — 

Tajuria mantra, Feld. ... ^ ; 

. ,, isaens, Hew. ■ ■ 

4 , donatana de, X. ... — ! — 

„■ ■ travana. Hew. '■ — ■ , , 

Britomartis sp. ; . — ■ ,1 ■ ■ 

Piirlisa giganteiis, Dist. ... — ; ' . . . : 

Olilkria Hka|_mneCDriice 

,4 minima, Droee ' — '■ ,:■ ■■ 

Mautoides licinius, Drure ... — 

Xeocheritra amrita ^ 

var. tlieodora. Brace ... — 

Iloraga corniculiim, Druce ... — 

Semanga siiperba, Brnce ; — ' ■ ’ 

Bidnanda sp. • ^ 

Brina inaneia, Ilew. ... i — 

Lehera anna, Bruce ; — . ■ — 

Araotes lapitMs, Moore ... | ■ 

Deudorix epijarbas, Moore ... i — — 

,, staudingeri, Bruce ... * i — 

,, strepbanus, Bruce ^ — ' A ■: — 

„ diara, Swinli. ' — 

Rapala abnormis, Elwes ; — , ' — , 
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Matang 

Santubong! Penrissen 

Bindahara phocides. Fab. 

j 


Viracliola smilis Hew. 

1 — 


Liphyra crassolis Westw. ... — 

j 


Fanu Papilionidw 

|, . 


Sukfam, Pierince 

!' 


Delias metarete, Butl. ... — 



„ singhapura, Wall. ... — 

— 

— 

„ cathara, G. Smith 


' 

„ parthenope, Wall. 

1 , — , 


„ partheiiia, Stand. ... 


— 

„ hermione sp. n. ... — 



„ enmolpe, G. Smith 

1 

j 

Prioneris vollerihovii, Wall. ... — 

i 


„ Cornelia, Yollenh. ... — 


1 

Terias nicobariensis, Feld. ... — 


— 

„ sari, Horsf. ... — 

i 

1 ' ■■ ■ 

Dercas gobrias, Hew. ... — 

i ' 

i 

Oatopliaga plana, Butl. ... — 



„ distant!, Butl. ... — 



„ cardena, Hew. ... — 

_ 

I 

Huphina hespera, Butl. ... — 

*— 

— - 

Sub. f am* Papilioninm ... 



Troides brookianus, Wall. 



Troides helena cerberus, Feld. ... — 



„ amphrysus fiavicollis 



Druce ab. ruhcollis ... 



Papilio demolion, Or. 



„ helenuspalawanicus, Stand. 



ivSwara, White ... — 

— 


,, fuscus prexaspes, Feld. ... 

— 


„ slater! hewitsonii, Westw. — 



„ paradoxus telesicles, Feld. 



„ caunus mendax, Eothsch. — 



„ arjima carnatus, Eothsch. — 
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I Matang jSantiiboBg Penrisseii 

Papilio iiephelus saturim?;, Oaer.' ! - _ 

payeni bruuei, Fnilist. ... s — 
bathycles batliydoides, i: . ' ■ ! , 

Honr.'-'... : — ? 

: macareus macaristeii^ ^ ^ : 

(r. Smith. ' j ■ ^ — 

sarpedon L. ... ! — 

■ ,, agamemnon L. ' — 

Fam, Hesperulat:. \ 

Charmion Rculnea. Hew. ; — 

Odina liierogiyphiea. ibuL ; — 

Tagiades waterstradti, Elwes. ... — — — . 

KoruthaialoB hector. Wats. ’ 

Gangara thyrsis. Fab. ... — 

Plastingia frulistorferi, Mab. ... — 

Notoci^pta feinthamelii, Bolsd ... — 

Telicota augias L. ^ 

„ bambus®, Moore ... I — !■ _ , — 

„ pa knaruin, Moore ... — 

„ dara, Kollar ... i: 

Halpe zeam, Hew. ... ... — 

Parnara mooiata, Moore ... b'. ~ 

guttatus, Breia. & Grej | — ' ' ■ j..: 

„ contigua, Mab. ... j — 

Hasora chabrona, Fiotz. ... I — ^ — y ' y, ~ 

Hasora boriieeosis, Elwes ... j — i:; 

„ chuza, Ilew. ... | 

Badamia exdamationis, Fab. ... j — i'; ■ 

Rhopalocampta crawfardi^D^st... ! — : 
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A List of the Reptiles of Borneo. 

By E. Shelfobd, b.a. (Cantab.) 

Caratoi\ Sarawak Museum. 

The following purports to be. nothing more than a mere 
list of tlie reptiles recorded as occurring in Borneo to date De- 
cember, 1000. Doubtless a few species still await discovery, 
seeing that so recently as March 1899, Dr. E. Hanitsch found 
on that well-explored mountain. Kina Balu, a new gecko and 
two new snakes, and that the collections made by Mr. E. A. W\ 
Cox and myself on Mount Penrissen in the same month contained 
also a new lizard* ( Lf/gosoma Shelfonli Blgr. ) ; nevertheless the 
herpetologieai fauna of the island may fairly be described as 
being well-known, thanks largely to the admirable collections 
formed in past years by the late Mr. A. H. Everett, the late Mr. 
John Whitehead and by Dr. C. Hose, and the time appears ripe, 
even if the need is not very pressing (though I have seen no list 
pretending to such completeness as this since the publication of 
Mocquard’s Eecherclws sur la faiine lierpetohgiiiue des isles de 
Borneo et de Palawan in the Nouvelles Archives du Museum 
1890) for the production of such a list as this. 

I have not included the reptiles occurring in those zoogeo- 
grapical dependencies of Borneo, the islands of the Natuna and 
Palawan groups, as lists of these may be found in the Novi tales 
Zoologicce and Annals and Magazine of Natural History. 

References to the literature treating of the various species 
have been reduced as far as possible. I have given as a rule 
merely a reference to the British Museum Catalogues or to the 
earliest published description of the species. 

In those cases where I have found that the colours of 
living or newly dead specimens differ markedly from the pub- 
lished descriptions, compiled apparently from faded spirit speci- 

* Tiie new snakes described by Mr. Boulenger in the same per together 
with this lizard had been stored in the Sarawak Museum for several years, 
unidentified. One, — Amblycephalus nuchalis — was redisco /ered a few 
weeks ago. 
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mens, I have written sliort notes eorrecting the error. n, Xo 
attempt at iieid notes has been made. 

Ill a list of such local interest as this, it is necessary that 
more detailed localities l3e quoted than merelj' Borneo or 
Sarawak — though these are quot€^d when no other can l>e given 
— and some attention has been piid to this point; on i>ther 
hand I have not considered it worth while to give a long list of 
the localities in which such common s|iecies as 
(vjclo inonurt'hffii^ etc., etc,, luay be obtained, 

i)ut have contented myself with remarking that the species is 
widely di.stri bated throughout the island. For tlie lienefit of those 
imfamiliar with the geography of Borneo, the following details of 
the position of the localities quoted l:>fdow may be useful : — 

Sarawak River. Samarahan R., Sadong R., Batang Lupar R., 
Saiibas R., Baram H., Liinbang R., Trusan R„ are main rivers of 
Sara wak taken in cjrder as one proceeds X. E. K itching ( the capital 
of >Sarawak), Baku, Bau, Busau, Braang, Pankaiau Ampat are on 
the Sarawak river or its tributaries, the two latter are near the 
foot of Mt. Penrissen. l\[atang is a mountain 7 miles distant from 
Kuching ; SantulKuig is a mountain at the mouth <jf the Sarawak 
river, a village of the same name lying at its foot. Buntal is 
near the mouth of the same riv€*r. Simanggang is on the Batang 
Lupar R. Sihu, Kapit and Belaga are govenimeiit stations oii the 
Rejang River. Oya is on the sea-eoast between the Rejaug and 
Baram. XIah is at the mouth of the Baram; Ihdit, Bate Song and 
the Paniabo range, inoiintaiiis in its head- waters. The Padas river 
Is ill the territory of British X. Borneo, it cleixmclies on tin* X. 
coast. Mt. Kina Bahi, Bandjermassin, Koti, Labuaii and Sanclakau 
may fje found on any map of Borneo. Telang, Sinka waiig, Barakd 
and Tanjong are in S. Borneo (Dutch), Sintang Is near Poiitia- 
nak. Sebroeang is an affluent of the Kapuas, X fL of Sinteng. 

Of the S7 genera enumerated here, are peculiar to Boniet>» 
viz. — 

Brookeia. 

Lizards^ Lanthanotus, 

Simkes^ Hjdrablabes, 

Lepturophis, 

Oreocalaraiis, 

Idiopholis, 
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Of the 212 species, the following, 64 in number, are peculiar 

to the island. 

Chelonians, Bellia boriieensis. Brookeia baileji. 

Lizards. Grymnodactjlus baluensis. xieluroscalabotes dorsalis. 
Gecko rhacophorus. Draco cornutus. D. obscurus. D. 
cristatellus. D. maximus. D. microlepis. Gonjoceplm- 
liis dorite. G. liogaster. G. miotympanum. Japalura 
iiigrilabris. Lanthanotus borneensis. Varaiius hetero- 
pholis. Lygosoma tenuicuhim. L, shelfordi. (?) L. vitta- 
tum. L. nitens, L. parietale. L. whiteheadL L. alfredi. 
Tropidophorus beccarii. T. brookii. 

Stmkes. Stoliczkaia borneensis. Tropidonotus conspicillatus. 
T. petersii. T. sarawacensis. T. tlavifrons. Opistho- 
tropis typica. Hydrables periops. H. pra^frontiilLs. 
Xylopliis albonuchalis. Lepturophis borneensis. Xene- 
laphis eliipsifer. Simotes subcarinatus, Simotesannulifer. 
Oreocaiamus hanitschi. Idiopholis collaris. Calamaria 
baluensis. €. grabowskii. G. prakkii. 0. bicolor. 0. 
lateralis. 0. brookii. C. brachyura. 0. hosei. G. bec- 
carii, G. rebentischii. G. schlegelii. G. borneensis. G. 
benjaininsii. G. melanota. G. lovii. G. gTaciilirna. G. 
picteti. Hypsirhina alternans. IL doriie. Dipsado- 
niorphus nigriceps. Hydrophis brookii. Distira sarawa- 
censis. ximblycephalus nuchal is. Lachesis borneensis. 

The initials S. M, signify that the species is represented in the 
Sarawak Museum collection. 

Reptilia. 

Order Bmydosauria. 

Fam. Crocodilidw* 

Genus Tomistonia, 

Tonristoma schleyelii (S. MiilL) : Blgr. Gat. GheL B, M. p. 276, 
Sadong R., Sarawak, Muka, N. Borneo. S. M. 

Genus Croeodtlus. 

Crocodilus 2'^or<^st(s (Schneid.) : Blgr, Lc. p. 264. 

Occurs in every river in Borneo. 


S. M. 
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OliDEB €HEL0NIA» ■ 

Suborder Tkempkifm, Sii|36r; Fain. A, Tnonydmidm: , 

Fain. TrwnpMilce. 

■ Cieiius Trimipx^\ 

Trhnpr snhplanus (Oeotlr, U Blgr.., Cat... Obel. B. M. ,p. 246. 

Knelling. S. M. 

TrloHpr kurfi^n (ijmx ): Blgr, l.c. p. .249. ' 

Sant 11 bong. S. M. 

Trioiipj: Blgr. Lc...p. 2bB,/- 

Knelling, Bain Limbangn Barani {Hose.), Sebrceiiiig (i'hai^er). 

. . . ^ . ’ S. M 

.. . ireniis Ftlochdifs, 

.Peiorhebis cffidorts {Uvav}: Blgr. Lc. p. 20B. 

Koti (Carl Bockn 

Super, FaoL i/. Ctpptodirfj^ Fani, P^MtHlinidae. 
li enlist Teiftmkh 

Testufh) eitifp (Scldeg. A Blgr. Lc, p. 158. 

Siumnggang (llil. the Hajali). Batang Lupir. S. M, 

i *eiiii8 (Jemmpki, 

ijvtimpdn qnitnstf (linijl: Blgr, Ic. p. KiT. 

An extrenielj eomiiion and widespread s|)ecies. S. M, 

Oeiitts A7wm 

Eicona ,^ptHijhri (OmeL) : Blgr. I.c. p. 120. 

Borneo. 

Ifeiiim CpcUmp^, 

Cpdemfis piatffwjia (Ckay): Blgr. I.c. p. 130. 

Kuching. Limbaiig (Bartlett). S. 5L 

Cpckmjfs dkfjr (Cray) ; Bigr. 1,€. p. 131. 

'Widely distributed and very common. S. M. 
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Cyclemys amhoinensis (Baud): Blgr, l,c. p. 133. 

; Kuciiiiig. S. M, 

Genus Bellia, 

Bellia cmssicolUs (Gt&j) : Blgr. 1,c. p, 98. 

Borneo (Diilwyn), 

BelHa horneensis (Gray) : Bigr. l.c. p. 100. 

Sin tang ( Bleeker). 

Genus CaUagur, 

Callagur picta BIgr. Lc. p. 60. 

Kuching. Bun tal, Oya. Baram (Hose). S. M. 

Genus Kaehuga. 

Jvaeliuga trivittata (D. & B.) ; Bigr. l.c. p. 55. 

Kuching. 

Genus Brookeia, 

Broolceia haileiji (Bartlett). S. M. 

The literature relating to this species is as follows : — 

Hardella baileyi, Bartlett. Sarawak Graz. vol. XXY, p, 88, 
( 1895 ). , ;■ 

Hardella bailey i, Bartlett. Zoolog. Note Book of Sarawak 
No. 1, p. 60. (1895.) 

Brookeia baileyi, Bartlett. Sarawak Gaz. vol. XXYII, p. 113, 
(1895). 

Brookeia baileyi, Bartlett. Zoolog. Note Book of Sarawak 
No. 2, p. 81. (1890). 

Liemys inornata, Bigr. Ann. Mag. N.H, (6) vol. 19, p. 468-469. 

Lobok Antu district, Batang Lupar river (D. J. S. Bailey, 
Esq.) Type in Sarawak Museum. 

Family Ghelonirke, 

Genus Chelone, 

Chelone mydas (L) : Bigr. Oat. Chel. B.M. Lc. p. 180. 

Bornean seas. 


S. M. 
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Chelom itnhi^kat<i {Lf;, BIgT. Lc. p. 18S* : ■ ' ' 

Bornean seas. ; S., M. 

Genus Tkakmmhel^.% 

caret fa ( Linn,) : BIg.r.. I.c, p. 1 84, Borner ) ( I'ileeker) . 

SulTircIer A theme. Fain, SpharepMar, 

Genus Dermoehelps, 

iJia^moehelps caHiU'ea (Llun.): BIgr, Lc, p, 10. 

This species prolmbly occurs in these Avaters thoiigli I hare 
seen no record of its capture. . 

Order SQt:AM.AT,\.. 

Sulxirder LAt’EirnLlA, 

Faniily (AuduMtuhv, 

Genus Op/ftHoAactiAns, 

Gpimoclmfiilm (KuliL): Blgr. (‘at. 'Lizards B, M. 

I, p. 44. 

Kina Balii (ITaiiitseh). I^It, Bulit iHose). Mt. Penrissen 
(Shelford). Kuching (Shelfordl. Slatang, Hehroeang 
valley (Chai^er), 54 , 

Gpaiwdutkf^as emsabriam (Peters): Blgr. Lc. p. 47, 

Matang, Mt. Santuliong. Kuching {Bhelforcll, llelaga 
(Hon, (1 A, Bainpfylde). y. 

Gpmnofkictf^lm kdimmk (Moctp): MoeipiarcL Xoin’elles Ar- 
chives cl 11 Mus<§ inn. {»!). IL p, PI, vii, tiff. I. a.b.c. 

Kina Balu (Whitehead). 

i lemis €lamtmU0, 

Qomtodes IrmMH (Gmy): Blgr, Cat hiz. B. Ai 1. a CL1, PL 
V, i 4, 

Matang. Santiitong. Kuching, Simatan (Shelforcl Bart- 
lett). 
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Oonatodes affirm (Stoh): Stol. Journ. As. Soc. Beng. xxxix. 
1870, p.‘ 167, PLx, f. 1. 

Gonatodes peiiaiigensis. S. Flower, P. Z. S. 1896, p. 863, 
PL xliv. f. 1. 

Mt. Penrissen 8000' (Slielford and Cox). The species is 
now recorded for the first time from Borneo. S. M. 

Colours of Bornean examples. Coal black with minute yellow 
spots on the back, tip of tail yellow% This is very dif- 
ferent from the colouration of Malay Peninsula specimens. 

Cewm AelurosealahotesC 

Aelnrosmlahotes felinus (G-ilntb.); Blgr. Cat. Liz., B. M. L p. 73, 
PLiii, f. 8 ‘ 

Pankalan ampnt (Haviland). Penrissen (Shelf ord). 
Kuching, Saribas. S. M. 

AeluroBfmhthotes (lorsfd^ Blgr. l.c. p. 74. 

Sarawak. (Doria and Beccari). 

Genus HemidacUflus. 

IlemiihiHjflus Blgr, l.c. p. 120; 

Widely distributed throughout the island. S. M, 

HernidiwUihis platifurus Blgr. l.c. p. 148. 

X. Borneo (Whitehead, Hanitsch). Kuching (Bartlett). 

. S. M; 


TTemnkwtf/lNS hrooki'i (Gyslj): Blgr, l.c. p. 128. 

Very doubtfully included in the Bornean fauna. 

Genus Mimetozoon. 

Mhnetozoon eraspedotns (Mocq.) : Mocquard Le Xatur 1890. 

Mirnetozoon fioweri Blgr. F. Z. S. 1896, p. 767, PL xxxvi. 
X Borneo (Whitehead). Kuching (Shelford). S. M. 


Genus Gehjfra. 

Geh//ra mutUafa (Wiegm.): Blgr, Cat. Liz. B. M. I. p. 148. 

Widely distributed. S. M. 
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O’eiiii.s Lepidoi^mtiflMs, - - ■ 

LqyiloihtriifhiSi (lEgr) : BIgr. I.c. p. i(>4. Pi. xiii, f. ;L 

ns duru uf (Becld.).* BlgT.' I.C. p, ir»4. PI. xili, 

f. .1, ’ 

The ^Sarawak ^iLLseuin has a yooiig speeiineii froiii iSa!inilH>i!g 
which I rather (h.uibtfullj refer to this species. >S. !\l. 

Ixpfihri^ i\K k Ik): BIgr. he. p. IGe. 

Bintang ( Bieeker ). 

Oeruis Geehh ' 

Gecl'o stnutifr ((hntor): fhgr. Le, p. 184. 

Widely distributed tiHHaighoiit the isiand. 8. W. 

//eee/rc/e/.M. rich leg. 1 : Blgr. he. p. 187. 

Widely distrbuted. S. M. 

Gerh> rertiGVafi!.^ (Laur. ): Bigr. I.c. p. Ls;>. 

Uejang (Hon. P. A. Piampfylde). S. AI, 

Gvnh> rl(( eopIi n‘ffs (BIgrd: Blgr. Ann. Mag. N. 11.(7) \h>!. iv 
(189b) p. 451. 

Ilamtsch: Journ. As. rioc. ritraits Br. Xo. ;>l. IbPCh p, 7ii 
,P1. lig. I. 

Kirm Iklu (TIanitsch). Type in Bailies Musenin. Singapore. 
Oemis Btiiehmoon, 

Pfp^hnzooii fiOmnlunephffhuH ((A’ev.): Bigr. Cat. Liz, B. Af. I* 
p. VMK 

Brang (Ilaviland). Paiimk> range (Hose). Paiikalaii ainfmt 
(rihetforcl and Pox). Kuching. tS. Af. 

Ffpnh:mnt liorsfiddia (Pray). Gray. Phil Afag, (t) III p. 5L 
F. Afiiller (A>th. Xat. Oes. Base!. 1892, p. illt). 

Onus 7\irei}foifh 

THmitola ilGiihuiiJif (D, & B.) : BIgr. Cat. Liz. B. Ai. L p. 199. 
A'ery doubtfully included in the Bornean fuium. 
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Fain. Agwnidtv, 

Genus Dracu. 

Draco rolaficf (L.): BigT. l.c. p. 256. 

Almost imiversallj distributed throng Iiout Borneo. S. M. 

Draco cornatas (Gimth,) * Blgr. l.c. p. 25S, FI. xx, f. 4. 

Kiou, N. Borneo (Haiiitsch). Kina Balu (Whitehead). 
Painabo range (Hose). Matang, Saiitubong Kuching 

s: M, 

Colour.^, above dark green, mottled with paler green, outer half 
of wing membrane crimson ; belly blue: basal two-thirds 


of gular appendage of male salmon pink. 

Drat'u n.h'ifratad (tTunth.): 13lgr. l.c. p. 261. 

Doubtfully included in the Bornean fauna. 

Draco (Kiihl.) : Blgr. l.c*. p. 265. 

Matang (Bartlett), Painabo range (Hose). S. M'. 

Draco ubdcf/rus (Blgr.) : Blgr. A. M. X. 11. (5) 1887. Vul. xx, p. 1)5. 

Draco criiitatellas (Gunth.): Blgr. Cat. Liz. B. M, I, p. 266. 

Banting. Kuching'(Bartlett). B. M. 

Draco haonatoj)(c/on (Gray); Blgr. l.c, p. 267. 

N. Borneo (Whitehead), Sarawak. S. AL 

Draco taoilojitcr as {(.hmth.) : Blgr. l.c. p. 269. 

Alatang. ' . S. AL' 

Draco gaiugucjifcciatifs (Gray) ; Blgr. l.c, p. 269, PL xx, f. 8. 

As widely distributed as 1), volaiis. S. M. 

Draco juelano/fogoa (Blgr.); Blgi\ Oat. Liz. H. M. iii, p. 492, 

Another extremely common species. S. AI. 

Draco uauimtis (Blgr.): BlgT. P. Z. S. 189o, PI. xxii, f. 1. 


Alt. Dalit (Hose). Mts. Matting and Penrissen (Slielford). 

S. AI. 

Draco nricroIepD (Blgr.): Blgr, P. Z. S. 1896, PI. xcii, f. 2. 

. Alerabah, X. Borneo (Everett), ^ 
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Ap/iaHioti,< BigT.' Uat 'Liz, B. M. L p. 274. 

Saiituboug uSlieifurd). B. M". 

fiorkv : BIgr. Lc% p. 264. 

Mt. Burl, Saduiig' Iiiver. " S. SL 

Mliitii. } ; Blgr. l.e. p. 286. 

Knelling. Bantu iioiig. BamarahaD. B, M. 

2C. Borneo ( ^Vliitehead). Labiiaii (IMihvvnj. 

ihj(iifurjifnshii< (Sehieg. ): Bigr. Le, p. 268. 

X. Borneo ( Wliiieiiead). 


(Jiihifiit’ephfiltis tjniNilti! {}jY\xy): Blgr. Lc. p, 2*J8, 

Ml. Duiit ( Hose ), j^inkalaii ainpat (ilaviiaiicl ), Biniang* 
gang. Knelling. B. M. 

tt/hen-f^bfttfn ((uintli.) : Blgr, l.e. p. 2liL 
Saiituljta'ig. (Bbelfurd). B. M. 

^ Gemm JiqHd.unu ’ ■ ' 

JtqMiiiim nifirikiijrii< : Blgr. Le, p, iiil. 

Kina Bain ( Wliitcdiead and R. Ifanltscli). Feiiri^.sinn Matang. 
Santulx)iig. Kuching (Bheiford). rf, M. 


C.lenurt Ctflok^n 

(AtiaU^s vridtat A I {Kiihl)'-’ Blgr. le. p. ;lBl 

Universallv distribim^cl throughout the iow-coniitry. *8. M. 

Fiiiii, Ihhftkrmuti da\ 

Beiius LitHthtufoim* 

L(fHikf^i(di^d iHirNetHdis i^t^iidA*^ Blgr. Cat* Lk» B. M. iLp. ;]tl2* 

Blgr. P. Z. >S. 18111), p. 51)6. 

One example is in the Sarawak Miiseuni from the Plagus 
Rapids, Kejaiig River, collected bj the Hoifble ll A* 
Bainpfjlcle. The type and only, other known sp^ciincni 
is in the Tieiiim Jtiusenm. y, Ji 
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Fam. Varatddw, 

Genus Varaitus, 

Varatnis hdej-iq}holiii {hlgv.) X l^\gv» F. Z. >S. 18U2, p. 506, FI. xxix. 
Mt. Diilit (Hose). S. M. 

Varan H8 dnuierilii (Muller): Bigr. Oat. Liz. B. M. II, p. 612. 

Baram (Hose). Fankalaii ampat (Havilancl). Kuching, 
Buntal. S. M. 

Varanus nidicollu (Gray): Blgr, l.c, p. 616. 

Baram (Hose), Fankalaii aiupat (Havilancl), Mu tang, Ku- 
ching. S. M. 

Vavanus salvatur {h 2 ^\\i.)x Blgr. l.c, p. 614. 

Diilit (Hose). iSebroeang (Ohaper). Hejang IL (Hon. 0. A. 
Bainpfylde). Kuching, Santubong ( Lewis). S. M. 

Vun, Lacertida\ 

Genus. Tachifdromus. 

Tachfdronius sexUnmttis (Daucl.); Blgr. Oat. Liz. B. M. Ill, p. 4. 
Universally distributed throughout the low-country. S. M. 

Fam. Scinddi^. 

Genus Mabnia, 

Mabuia rufjijera ii)to\,)x Blgr. Lc. p. 164. 

All these three species of Mabuia are abundant in every 
part of the island. S. M. 

Mabuia nadtifasdata (KuhL) : Blgr. l.c. p. 186. S. M, 

Mabuia rudu (Blgi-.) : Blgr. Ic. p. 188. S. M. 

G enus Lygosoum^ 

Sub.-(j!enus Hinulia. 

Lggodvma tenuiculiim ( Mocq.) Nouv. Arch. Mus. (6) 11, p. 133, PL 
viii, f. 2, Kina Balu (Whitehead), 

Lggosomu variegatum (Peters): Blgr. Cat. Liz. Ill, p. 246. 

Oommott everywhere, A variable species, S. M, 
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shclfbrd' /Bigr.); Blgr, P. Z. B. iiNIO, p. IB, \l\\ 

f. 1. ■■■■ " ■' S. M 

,Mt/Fenriisseii (Shelf ord). Type- iu Sarawak Miibeuiii. 
Sldj»4:k^liUS 

Liiu(h^out*t. fifiruconit (Uruy): Blgr. (’at. Liz. B, ]\i. iii, p. ‘J,jL S. M. 
Kina Balu (Wliitehead). Kuching’ ( fkiitlettl. 

Lijfjmaitin viitntptitt (Kdei'}: Blgi*. he, p, S. M. 

Oomuioii in all localities. 

' LffgmomM {\\^hn'r>)\ IBgr. I.-*''. |.u cdc. ' ■ S. M.' 

Kiichiiig, 

Euuku 

gtn^ii bilr (i\‘t:e}'>) : Bfu’r. Ic. p. B. IL' 

Coirmiou in nuiiiy ]ocalitit*> cliielly itear tlie coast. 

Snh.-0**jin> 

biHCringk (kfinitiu) ; Blgr. he. p. duS. B. M, 

K.itclii'ng-*' 

(Mijciy}: Nuiiv. Arcli. .Mus. (d|ii. "p. loL 

PL viii. f. :L 

Kina Balu (J, Whitehead). 

Lggu.'^umff ktmgjjiiktt (Bartlett): BaititUt tlourn. As. Sue. St rails 
Br. No. ’i(L p. INL S. M. 

Bejang Biver, (iloin P. A. Bainpfyldel. Ty|x*s in Brilisfi 
NBiseiiui and in Sarawak Museum. Tlie s|X\des lias also 
hi}en recorded fruui tlie Larut iiiiis, Perak. 

The only publishixl descriptiou is so inude«,|uate tluit i 
api^end a more tietailed iliaguosis. 

Body elongate, limbs very shoit : the distance between the 
end of the snout and the fore-limb Is contained twice in the ilis- 
tance l^etweeii the axilla and gToin. Snout- obtuse, fajwer 
eyelid scaly. Siipranasals present, in contact Wiind iIh* rostral 
Frontoiiasai mudi^broader than long formiug a crescentic siiiiire 
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with the frontal ; pr^ef rentals small ; frontal in contact with the 
first and second siipraociilars ; four supraoculars ; six siipi^acilia- 
ries ; frontoparietals distinct : interparietal smaller ; parietais 
forming* a suture behind the interparietal ; a pair of temporals 
border the parietais ; nuclials not distinguishable. Seven upper 
labials; the first and second the largest; the fourth to sixth 
border the eye ; ear opening small, round ; three auricular lobules. 
Thirty-eight scales round the body. Dorsals smooth. Marginal 
preanals a little enlarged. The hind limb is contained two and 
a half times in the distance between the axilla and groin. Digits 
short, compressed : fourth toe a little longer than the third ; 1 1 
subdigital lamelhe beneath the fourth toe. Tail very thick, con- 
tained live times in the total length. Yellowish brown with a 
white band across the nape. Measurements in millimetres : — 
Total length 10:1, Head 20, Width of head 15.5, Body 109, 
Pore limb 20, Hind limb 29, Tail 82. 

Lygosonm {\VigY). 

Unfortunately I can give no reference to the literature 
relating to tlie species, nor any exact locality. Mr. A, II. Everett 
was the collector. 

Genus Tropulophorus, 

Tropidophoms herrurii (Peters) : Blgr. Cat. Liz, B. M. p. 8G0. 

Kina Balu (Whitehead). MMang (Beccari). 

Tropidcqdiorus hrookii (Gray): Blgr. he. p. 8G1. 

Dulit (Hose). Santubong (Bartlett). Pankalrn ampat. 
Kuching (Shelford). Matang. B. M. 

Suborder OPHIDIA. 

Fam. Typhloqyidre, 

Genus Typhlops, 

Tjjphlops Uneatif,^ (Boie): Blgr. Cat. Snakes. B.M, Lp, 15. 

Kuching. . S. M. 

Typldops hraminns (Daud) : Blgr, l.C. p. IG. 

■:^::';;^KucMng. V';V 
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Typhlops olnmcem (Gray) : Blgr. l.C. p. 50. S. IVL 

Baram (Hose). 

Fam. Boidce^ 

(:jrenus Fythoih 

Python retieulatus {Schrieid,) : Blgr. Lc. p. 85. 

AYidely distributed. S, M. 

Python cvr til s {^chleg,}: Blgr. l.C. p. 89. 

Kuching : Sibii (H. H. the Raja Muda). Telaug S. E. Borneo 
(Grabowsky). S. M. 

Fam. Ifysiulce, 

Genus CylmdropMs. 

Cylrndropliis rv/tfs (Laur.) Blgr l.c. p.l35. 

A very common species. S. M. 

Cylindro'pMs li neat ns (Blanf.) Blgr. l.c. p. 137 

Matang (Peake). Pankalan ampat (Shelford and Cox). 
Previously unrecorded from Borneo. The type is in the 
Singapore Museum. S. M. 

Colors of living specmen. Above , — Black with irridescent sheen, 
head and tail red, and two longitudinal bands on each side 
of the middle line red. Beneath , — ^White blotched heavily 
with black, constituting from 30 to 35 irregular transverse 
Imnds ; the under surface of the tail is immaculate white. 

Fam. Xenopeltid(p, 

Genus Xenopeltis, 

Xenopeltis nnieolor (Reinw.) : Blgr. l.c. p. 108. 

Kuching. S. M. 

Fam. Coluhridce, 

Series A. Aglypha, 

Sub. Fam. i. Aerochordinre, 

Genus Acroehordus, 

Acroohordm javanicvs Blgr. I.e. p. 173. 

^ Sadong River (Bartlett). S. M. 
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Chersijdms^ 

Chersifdrus gramdatus. (Sehnied.) : Blgr. Lc.p, 174. 

ikiiital S. M. 

StoUczhaku 

Stoliczkaia horm&nsis Blgr. A. M. N^. li. (7) Yol.iv. p. 42. 

(1899). Kina Balu (Hanitsch). 

Ilanitsch. Joiirn. As. Soc. Str. Br. No. 34 (1900) PL j. f. 2. 
( jenus Xemdermus, 

Xe}7odemim jarctnicns (Remh.) : Blgr, Cat, Snakes. B. M. I. 
p, 175. 

Kuching (Sbelford). Previously unrecorded from Borneo. 

■ ■ s. M. 

Sub. Pam. ii. Coluhrime. 
irexmB PphfodQntopMs. 

Folgodoiitophis gemincdtis {Boie) : Blgr. Cat. Snakes B. M. L 
p. 185. 

Kuching (Havi land and Bartlett). S. M. 

Genus Tropidonotus. 

Trogndomttis consjyicilkdus I Blgr. Lc.p. 222. 

Dulit (Hose). Tampassiik N. Borneo (Ilanitsch). Kuching. 

Simanggang (H. H. the Raja Muda). Matang. S. M* 

Tropidonotus trianguligerus (Boie) ; Blgr. Lc. p. 224. 

Oya. Kuching. Rejang River (Hon. C. A. Bampfjlde). Te- 
lang and Lihong. Bahaja, S. B. Borneo (Grabowskj.) S. M. 

Tropidonotus petersii (Blgr.): Blgr. 1.0. p. 225. 

Kuching. Saribas. g, 

Tropidonotus pisoator (Schneid.): Blgr. l.c. p. 230, 

Borneo. 

Tropidonotus stolatus (L.) : Blgr. Lc, p. 253. 

Doubtfully included in the Bornean fauna. 
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Low). 

'-“"s 

(Bartlett). 

Tnqmhnotus siimtweiisw (Giiiith.): Blgr. l.c. p- 

Dulit (Hose). Kiiia Balu ( \Miiteheacl and Hanite< h ). 
tang. Kuching. 

Tro 2 ndonofMS^(cny/'o».s (Blgr) : Blg^^- 1-C- P- / ^pLroeano' 

Kina Balu (Whitehead and Ilamtsch). \alle\ of ht 

(Chaper). . , 7 

(leiius 

(D. and B.); Blgi'. l-c. p. 26lt. 

Valiev of Sebroeang (Chaper). Kuching. - 

Skin of nape bright red. A black vertebral stripe edge 

anteriorly with white streaks. d. . j. 

Genus Opisthotropis. 

Opisthotropis tijpica (Mocq.) : Bl^r. l.c, p. ■28»>. 

Kina Balu (Whitehead). 

Genus Hifilmhlahes, 

Jfydrahlesperiojys (Giinth.) : Blg'r. Lc. p. 296. 

Matang. 

ITudrailes pmfrontalis (Mocq.) : Blgr. l.c, p. 297, 

Kina Balu (Whitehead). 

Genus Xjjhphis, 

YiflopMs alhomfchalis (Giiiith.) : GUnth. A. M. X. H. ( 6 ) ^oL 17, p. 
" ' 229, (1896). 

Baram (Hose). 

Genus Lyeodoiu 

Lvcoion efrems (Cantor) ; Blgr. Cat. Snakes. B. M. I. p. 356. 
Sinkawang (Bleeker). 
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L If codon subcuictus (Boie) : Blgr, 1. c. p. >359. 

. Kuching' ( Bishop Hose). S. M. 

Lfjcodon albofuficus {\), and B.): BigT. he. p. 357. 

Kina Balu ( Whitehead). Kuching. S. M* 

Genus 

Leptin\>phi8 b(niieeni<iti % Blgr. P. Z. S. 1900. p. 183, PI xr. 

Kuching. Type in the Sarawak Museum. S. M. 

Genus Drtf(jmlami(b\ 

Dcfjocalanuib fridnijatut; (Gilnth.): Blgr. Cat. Snakes B. M. f. 
p. H72. 

Kuching, S« M» 

Genus Znucijs. 

Zaocifb (G until. ) : Blgr. he. p. 377. 

Valley of Sebroeang (Chaper). Kuching. S. M. 

Zaocifs fubcub (G until.): Blgr. he. p. 378. 

Kuching. Sibu (11. II. the Raja Muda). S. M^ 

Genus 


Xenelaphis ht^vuyonotus (Cantor.) : Blgr. Cat. Snakes. B. M. 
ii,..p. 8. . 

A alley of Sebroeang (Chaper ). Kuching, Rejang R. (Brooke* 

■ 'T-' \* -■ ■ '’iv. . -w 'T ...n . 


Low). Baram (Hose). S. M. 

Xenduphib dlipdfir (Blgr.): Blgr. P. Z. S. 1900, p. 184, PI xvi* 
Type in the Saraw'ak Museum. Pankalan ampat. Caught 
in a Dyak iish-trap. S. 

Genus Coluber. 

Coluber tijeniurtu^ (Co^xO : Blgr. Cat. Snakes II. he. p. 47. 

Braang, Sarawak River (Haviland). S. E. Borneo (Grabow- 
sky.) S. M. 


Coluber oxycephalus (Boie) : Blgr, he. p. 50. 

Kuching, Rejang River (Brooke-Low). (Baram (Hose). 

A specimen ' obtained near the mouth of the Ih'usan river 
amongst sandy scrub was bright ochreous in colour. S. M. 
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( ^of/fber fuela Ilf I i'/fs : BlgV‘ „ 

Widely cUstnbiited tliiwgliout fe. M. 

Hell us Goni/ophiit^ 

i/oNi/oj)hi>f iJHityuntHttfd - BlgT. Lt\ p, 71. 

Duiit (Hose '. KucMng (Bartlett). 

Valours of livimj sped tueN, Brig’lit greeiK scales black, bor* 
dered throughout tbree-ijuarters of the total length, tail 
} 3 ale blue, seventeen yellow l>ands on the body : ventral 
shields yellow with black borders. B. M.. 

(Jeiius heralrophls, 

Diu air aphis piet us (iUiid,): Blgr. l.c. p. 78. 

Very widely distributed, 

Dendrop/ris fortuasus (Bole) : Blgr. l.c. p. 84. 

N. Borneo (Whitehead). Kuching. 

( leniis Dtudrehfphis, 

Ijeudrelophis aiudoliueutus (Ilray): BIg*r, l.c. p. 8U. 

A very common sj^ecies neai’ Kuching. 8. M. 

(lenus Siuwtes. 

^SV?/<o^e5 2 >#// 7 )/omce//.«^Bchleg'.): Blgr. Lc. p. 218. 

Kuching. Saribas. Pankalan ampat (Haviiand). Malang*. 
Labuan (Dillwyn). B. l\f. 


^iuiotes octoliHetitifs (Bchneid.): Blgr. l.c% p. 224. 

A widely distributed s}^>ecies. 8. M. 

^uh 00 rimit us {Glintli,) * Blgr. he. p. 22(h 

Matang (Shelford), 8. M. 

■ lidng examples dark olive above, head suffused 

fe crimBon, body with pinkish cross bands edged with 
tteittral surface crimson. 

Lc, p. 22€* 
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(ieiius Olujodoii. 

OliyodiHi evL'retti ( Bl^r.): Blgr. l.c. p. 281). 

Kina Baki (Everett). 

Oliyodon vertebralis ((limtb.) : Blgr. lx. p. 245. 

Kina Bain (Whitehead). Banjerniassin (Dillwjn). 

(lenns 

Ablabtii< trinditr (Schieg*.): Bigr. l.c. p. 2Si. 

Matang. JS. M, 

(Buie): Blgr. 1. c. p. 2So. 

Kina Balu (Whitehead), i^ankalau auipat (liaviland). Ku- 
ching. Sari has, Baram (Hose). S. MV 

Ablabiiii Untytaiinhi X Blgr. l.c. p. 284. 

Batu Song (Hose). Kejang River (J3ruuke-Low), Busau. 
J^arain (Hose). Matang. S. M', 

Genus Oreocalanms, 

(Jrv()cuh.(tnn,i haiutsrfn (Blgr,) ; Blgr. A. M. X. II, (7) Vol. iv. 
(18911) p. 458. 

Ilanitsch, Joiirn. As. Soc, Str. Br. Xu. o4 (1900) p. PI. 
Kina Balu (Hanitsch). Type in Rallies Museum, Singapore. 

G euus / du)2)h o Its, 

MiophiiUs rollaris (Mocip) Blgr. Gat. Snakes B. M. 11. p. 827, 
Valley of Sebroeang (Ghaper). 

Genus Fseudorhabdinnu 

Fsendorhitbdium ivnyiceps (Cantor): Blg'i’. l.c. p. 829. 

Pun tianak (i^eters), Kuching, Birnanggang'. 

(oIoffn< of fresh specima black, brilliantly irridescent, a 
narrow sealing-wax red collar and an oblique streak passing 
behind the eye from the laist upper labial to the parietal, also 
red. S. M. 

Genus Oukmmrku 

Ckdunianu ttfiidfornns (D. & B.) : Blgr^ l.c. p. 888. 

Kina Balu (Whitehead)^ Kuching, Batu Bong (Hose). Ma- 
tang. ^ ' ' S. M. 
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Calwituna balueni^ia (Blg*r.): Bigi’. 1*C. p. oJ5. 
Kina Balu (Wliitehead). 


(Fiscli.) ^ Bigr. Lc. p. o55, 

Kiii-a Balii (Whitebead). >S. E. Borneo (Orabowsky), 

Calunmria prakil (v. Lidth de Jeude) : Blgi\ Ic. p. ^3:37. 

N. l^orneo. 

<\(!i{inarii( eceretti (Blgr.): Bigr. l.c. p. *j4U. ^ 

Sarawak (Everett). Paiikalaii aiiipat (Haviiancl), 

% \(Ui>narin kficojju^^ier ( Bieek) : Blgr. Lc. p. , r 

Kuclimg (Bartlett). Matang (Sands), i/abuau (Everett). 
Kina Balu (Everett). _ 

(UdoHr,^ offre^h Ahoct. irridesceiit i:)ro\vn with H 

loiigitudmal black stripes, In’oad transverse black band on 
nape ; tail, red with ;) longitudinal black stripes and two 
transverse bars. bright red. except the chin and 

throat which are white, a black stripe on the sub-caudals 
may or may not be present. 


Cahmaria bkolor {])• k. ^.) I Blgr. Lc. p. o42. 

Kina Balu (AVhitehead). Baku, Upper barawak. 


S. SL 


Calumaria lateralis (Mocq.): Lc. p. «34.l2. 

Kina Balu ( Whitehead). 

Olaniaria brvokii {B\gi\): Blgr. Oat. Snakes B, M. III. p. 

Matang (H. II. the Eajah). >5. M. 

Calamiria bmdajura (Blgr.) : Blgr. Lc. p. 047. 

Kina Balu (Everett). 

Cakmaria hosti ((rUnth.) ; (3 until. A. M. N. H. (0) \ oL 17, p. 229. 
(1890). Entoyut river (Hose), Barani district. 

CkiUwtaria 6m, (Peters) : Blgr. Oat. Snakes B.M. II p. il4d, 
Sarawak (Doria and Beccari). 

CuUonaria rebentischn (Bieek) : Blgr. Lc» p. 54o. 

Sinkawang (Bieeker). 

Cakimaria agamensis (Bieek) : Blgr Lc. p. B4S, 

/Sinkawairg (^Bieeker). 
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Cahtmaria leucocephala (I>. and B.) : Lc. p. S44-. 

Knelling (Bishop Hose). Matang*. S. M. 

Belly red, the colour extending on to the sides of the tail ; 
anterior part of tiie body paler. 

C<(latamia srMe(iAn (D, and B.) : Blgr. Lc. p. 345. 

Borneo. 

Calamaria honief^nsis ( Bleek) : Blgr. Lc. p. 347. 

Sintang (Bleeker). Matang. Kuching (H. IT. the Rajah). 
Simanggang. Baram (Hose). S. M. 

Cidamaria (EdeL) : Blgr. Lc. p. 347. 

Borneo. 

C<damaria m^lanofa { Blgr. Lc. p. 349. 

Tandjong. S. E. Borneo. 

Cedamaria lord (Blgr.): Blgr. Lc. p. 350. 

Re jang R. ( Brooke Low). Xiah (Hose). S. M. 

Cidonuuda f/rarillinot (Gilnth.): Blgr, Lc. p. 350. 

Matang. Tegora. S. M, 

Cidnmaria pieteti (Perraca): Perraca. Revue Suisse ZooL vii, p. 
325, PL xiv (1899). 

Sarawak ( Pictet and Bedot). 

Series B. Opistkoglyphu 
Sub. Fam. iii. Homalo 2 mna>» 

Genus Ihipsirhina. 

ILfpm)dimafilternariB{T{^m^ Blgr. Cat. Snake B. M. Ill, p. 4. 

Kuching. S. M. 

ILfpsirhina plumhea Blgr. Lc p. 5. 

Labuan (Dillwyn), 

Hijpsirlium euhidris (Schneid.); Blgr. Lc. p. 0. 

Simanggang. Saribus. S. M. 

Hgpslrhina pinuittfa (Gray): Blgr. Lc. p. 12. 

Sinkawang (Bleeker). Kuching. S. M, 
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JIlf2)sirMna dorim (Peters) : Blgr. Lc. p. 13* 

Sarawak (Everett). Kuching'. S. M. 

Genus Hmmilopsin, 

Hanmlopsis htemta (L) : Blgr. Lc. p. 14. 

Pontianak and Sebraoeng (Ohaper), Labuan (Billwyn). 

Genus Gerherns, 

Cfrhervs rhfmhops (Schneid.) : Blgr, Lc. p. 16. 

Sibil (ilon.- (L A. Bampf vide). Kuching. BmitaL S. AL 

(jemx^ For donia. 

Fordonia leiicohalia (Schleg.): Blgr. Lc. p. 21. 

Niah (Everett), Kuching. Santulx)iig (Lewis). S, AL 

Genus Cantoria, 

Caotoria riolacea : (Gimth.) Blgr. Lc. p. 23. 

Borneo. 

Sub. Fain iv. Dipsadmmphmfr, 

Genus Dipsadomo^phns. 

Dijnadomorpkus dendrophilus (Boie): Blgr. Lc. p. 70. 

A widely distributed species. S. Af. 

I)ipsadomorpii$ nigrieeps (Gunth.) : Blgr. Lc. p. 72. 

Bongon, N. Borneo (EverettJ. 

Dipsadoynorphus jaspulevs (D. & B.): Blgr. Lc. p, 73. 

Labuan (Dillwyn). Kuching, Saribas Baram (Hose). Pan- 
kalan ampat (Haviland). S. AL 

Dipsadoyyxoiphis drapxezn (Boie) : Blgr. Lc. p. 74. 

Kuching. Sandakan (Gator). Baram (Hose). Pankalan am- 
pat (Haviland). S. Af . 

Dijysadomorphus cynodon (Boie) : Blgr. Lc. p. 7S. 

Yalley of Sebroeang (diaper). Kuching, Rejang R. 
(Brooke-Low). Sandakan (Gator). S. Af. 
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Fsammodijmstes pulveriilentm Lc. p. 173. 

Valley of Sebroean^ (Chaper). Kina Balu (Whiteliead). 
Barabei, S.E. Borneo (G-rabowsky)., Pankalaii ampat (Ha- 
viland). S. M. 

Fsainmodi/nastes pictus (Giinth.) ; Blgr. Lc. p. 174. 

Biilit (Hose). Labuan (Dillwyn). Telang, S. E. Borneo 
(Grabowsky). Rejang River (Hon. C. A. Bampfylcle). 
Kuching (Bartlett). S. M. 

Qeiim DryopJm. 

DrjiopJds prasinus (Boie): 

A veiy variable species in colouration — green, brown, sal- 
mon coloured or speckled. Very widely distributed. S. M. 

(FiscL) : Blgr. Lc, p. 182. 

S.E. Borneo, (Grabowsky). Baram (Hose). Kuching. S. M. 
Genus 

Drifophiops riibescens (Gi’ay.): Blgr. Lc. p. 194. 

Sandakan (Oator). Sarawak (Doi'ia and Beccari). 

Genus Ckn/sopelea. 

Ohrtfsopelea ornata (Shaw) : Blgr. Lc. p. 190. 

Dulit (Hose). Labuan (Dillwyn). Braang (Haviland). Ku- 
ching, Rejang R. (Hon. C. A. Bampfylde), Pontianak 
(Chaper). Oya, S. M. 

Chrysopelea chrysochlora (Reinw.) : Blgr. Lc. p. 198. 

Kuching (H. H. the Rajah). S. M. 

SEBIEB 0. Froterof/lyphru 

Sub. Fam. v. Kydr<iphnna\ 

Genus Hydrm, 

ITydnis iilat^rrus (L) : Blgr.- Lc. p. 267. 

Oya. 


S.M. 

9 
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(j emi9^ Ili/rh'opMp, 

JfllfhYfj/iris (/iUfrilis ‘ BlgT. l.c. p. 280. 

Borneo. 

(Schneid.) : Blgr, Lc. p. 281. 

Off coast of N. Borneo (Whitehead), 

Jfjjclropltis broob'i (fTiinth.): Blgr. Le. p. 282. 

Sarawak River. S. . 

IItffh‘oph\9 (P^xid) : Blgr. Lc. p. 284. 

Borneo. 

Ihjchophis floireri (Blgr.): P. Z. S. 1800. p. IfNL 
N. Borneo. (Flower). 

CTeniis Distiiuf. 

THstimbrugmanm? (Boie): Blgr. Oat. Snake B.M. Ill, p. 202. 

Miika'(Capt. H. Peck). S. M. 

I)istirajer(Joim((jVd.y): Blgr. Lc. p. 290. 

Borneo. 

.Disiira saraivfu^ejisu (Blgr.): Blgr. P. Z. 8. 1900, p. 184. PL xiv, 
f. 2. Sarawak river : Type in Sarawak Museiiui. S. M. 

I)i3ttra(f) vrperiiia (Schmidt): Blgr. Oat Snakes B. M. Ill, 
^ p. 298. 

.,OTa,(Oox). If correctly identified this is new to Borneo. 

- ■ * S. M. 

(xenns Enhydns, 

Enlufdris hardwichii (Gray): Blgr. Lc. p, SOL 

Borneo (Sir K. Belcher). Santu1x>ng. S. M. 

Genus Enhydrhm, 

Enliydrina valakadien (Boie) : Blgr. i.c. p. S02. 

Santubong. Sarawak River, Trusan River. 

A specimen was captured at the mouth of the Sarawak river 
in February 1900, with several examples of a Oirripede 
allied to if not identical with Dwhdmpis pelhicida (Darwin) 
adhering to the scales. S. ^1. 
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Sub. Faiu. Vi. Elapimui. 

Bungavm. 

Bunyanis tmdaUm (Scbiieid.): Blgr. l.c. p. aG6. 

Kuching* j Bai'aui (Hose), 

Bumjarm jlavheps (Keiiih.) : B]ot. l.e. p 371 

““ s: 

Geiiiis 

A;a/a /np«/w,,(iyiei*r): Blgr. l.c. p. 3»0. 

(Evefett). Oya*" ' *ichmg. Limbawaiig, lower Padas K. 

. ^ ' ■■ S. M. ' 

' ar pamisquamu. Sarawak ( Pictet and Bedot). 

(Schleg*.): Blgr. l.c. p. 38G. 

ceutly captured^at SiSlty h“iL tKa> ki^wTSart 

with ■iT*’\,r+*^^* ‘T ^'•>^Oarm bumjuroides (Cantor) but 
with ail additional white band behind the eyes. 

Creuus l>olii)phiii 

Bolioplm bivwjatm (Boie): Blgr. l.c. p. 400. 

IMuphu Minuh, (J.aui*.) ; Blgr. l.c. p. 401 

Buht Hose). Labuan (Colling*wood). Matainr. Tandiouc* 

XT 

I'am. Amhlyeephaliilw, 

Genus Haplopeltura, 

IBqdopdtura iea (Boie): Blgr. l.o. p. 439. 

kS‘""' »-p.t (U.vi- 

S. M 
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QeiiUti Ambhjceplud It 

A mblfjci'pludv 6 he rid (Boie) : Blgi'. l.c* p. 441 

kina Balii (Everett) l^iukakin aini;)at Kuching 

(Bartlett). 

AmMfjcepIialus malaccCinud ( Peters) : Blgr. Li% p. 442. 
bulit(Hose). Bongoii (Everett). 

Amhltfcephalus ntichidid (Blgr): Blgr. F. Z. S. VM)B p. 18») Pi. 
xvii. f. 1. 

Matang. Saribas. Tjj.)e in Sarawak Musemu. 

Fain, Viperifhe. 

Sub. Fain. CroUilitnr. 

Genus Luchenid, 

Uichesis graniuicud (Shaw): Blgr. Cat. Snakes. B. M. II L p. 

Dulit (ilose). Kina Balu (Whitehead), i'ankalan ainpat 
(Ilaviland). 

Lachcsis sumatramis (Rail!.): Blgr. Lc. p. 557. 

Dulit (Hose). 

Lachesis puniceus (Boie) : Blgr. Lc. p. abO. 

Borneo (Sir H. Low). 

Lmkesid borueensis (Peters) : Blgr. Lc. p. 56 L 

Dulit (Hose). Matang. Fankalan ampat (IL ii. the HajahL 
Paitan, N, Borneo (Everett) and Barani. S- M. 

Lmhesis wagkiH (Boie) : Blgr. Lc. p. 562* 

Wideiy distributed throughout the island. S. M. 
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Notes from the Sarawak Museum. 

HY K. BHKLFOKlh 

Ok the OC<;UKElEKCE UE THE MlMETii’ LlKT^STID (Jondt/lodera 
tnvoHdt/loides {West.) IK BOHNEO. 

This locustid which most closely iniiuics a large blue tiger- 
beetle, Tried tiihfla sj)., was origmally discovered in Java and was 
described by Westwood in the Transactions of the Linnean Society, 
YoL xviii, p. 400. The insect had so entirely deceived this re- 
nowned entomologist that it had been placed in the Hope collec- 
tion of tiger-l)eetles (CicindeUdm), the mistake not Mng dis- 
covered for some time ; subsettuently another example was taken, 
in Java again, and was actually given the MS. name of Tricon^ 
difla ruji 2 )es hy Duponchal. This specimen is also in the Hope 
collection, University Museum, Oxford. In Feb. IDOO, my Dyak 
collectors brought in a locust which I immediately suspected to 
be the same species as that occuring in Java, and Dr. E. B. Poul- 
ton, whom I have sent the specimen, informs me that 

if not the same species it is very closely allied ; it is somewhat 
larger than the type. As the insect is undoubtedly very rare 
the following brief description of the colouration and external 
characters of a newly-killed example may be of some interest. 
The g'eneral colour is a dark blue of a shade identical with that of 
the Tricmdjfla ; all the femora are bright red, the tibi<B and tarsi 
brown, again as in the model ; the antenna are long (two and 
one-half to three times the length of the body), and of an ex- 
treme tenuity and fra^lity ; the head is extremely Oicindelid 
in form, with its prominent eyes and large mouth parts; the 
pronotum is elongate, somewhat constricted anteriorly and about 
its middle, the whole corresponding in length and shape to the 
prothorax and narrowed anterior third of the elytra of the tiger- 
beetle ; the wing-rudiments are closely adpresed to the body and 
so do not break its smooth outline; tlie abdomen is slightly 
swollen ; in ,the tiger-beetle the,, prothorax is smooth, the elytra 
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.strongly punctured, ^cbilst in its niiniic tLe proiiutiiiii is strungi\' 
punctured and the nervunition of the wiug’-rudiineiits gives also 
an iuipressioii of punctures. The locust seems to tre(|uent old 
jungle and one example was found running* about aiiiongst dead 
and decaying vegetation, a situation in which the model is fre- 
(piently inet with. As might be expected from the comparatively 
small size of the liiiid fouora the insect posses.ses but feeble 
leaping powers, appearing to trust rather ttJ its turn of speed 
as a runner. Whether this is the adult stage or not is uncer- 
tiiin; the presence of wings would seemingly detract from the 
marvellously close mimicry, and one is inclined to suspect tliat 
they have secondarily become atrophied. In duly another 
specimen clilTeTing in no wise from that just described was 
obtained, and also a very young example. I’his last was 
most interesting, since at this stage both body and legs were en- 
tirely dark blue and constituted a close mimic of a very small 
tiger-beetle of the genus Col/t/r{i>\ a Hower-hauntiiig sjx'cies : 
the young locust was taken on the blossoms of a flowering tree, 
so that not only in colour but also in liabits it differed markedly 
from the adult. Bearing in mind the mistakes made over this 
insect by such distinguished entomologists as Westwood and 
,Duponchal, I made a careful search through our collection of Uiein- 
delidse, and was delighted to find in it yet another sjxx-imen of 
this very deceptive locust ; this was intermediate in size Ixtween 
the youngest and the oldest stage ktiown and mimicked another 
species of tiger-beetle {? Colly ris sp.). Except in the matter of 
size there was little ditTere4ice l)etween this stage and tlie oldest 
stage, and I have naturally nothing to record of its habits. 

I am unaware of any other example in the insect world af- 
fording a parallel case of mimicry; it is the genera! rule that a 
mimetic insect is mimetic at only one stage of its life history, 
or if at more than one, the models for the different stages are 
different; e.g., the larva of the hawk-moth Uhaerocam|)a aurata. 
is remarkably snake-like, but the pupa is buried and the imag'o is 
protectively ’coloured; 'or again— the Mantis, Hyinenopus bicornls 
is, when adult or when half-grown, a fforal simulator, but tlie 
newly-hatched young mimic the newly-hatched young of an ex- 
tremely common and highly distasteful bug, Enl^es amwmu The 
howeverpat all stages of jhs life Matorjj so far as 
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they are at present known, mimics a tiger-beetle ; the models 
are, it is true, of different species, but a nioment’s reflection will 
shew that this is a necessity, for the young stages of an ameta- 
bolic insect such as this locust cannot mimic the corresponding 
stages (larva and pupa) of a holometabolic insect, such as the Tri- 
condyla, which when adult serves as a model to the adult locust, 
without undergoing a series of modifications of structure that 
would completely alter the nature of the insect, — in short, the 
locuvst would no longer be a locust. The difficulty is obviated by 
the mimicking of different vSpecies of beetles, the model in each 
case corresponding in size to the mimic. It would be a matter of 
the greatest interest to discover the life histories of the Philippine 
grasshoppers ScejyastNS pachijrhiinGhoides and Fhorasjns sp, which 
in their adult stages mimic respectively a weevil and a ladybird, 
sa these might afford parallel examples to the life history of 
Oondylodera. 

On a Colour Variety op Colnher (Xvifceplmlvs (Boie). 

This well-known snake Is usually brilliant blue-green in 
colour, the tail alone being brown, but recently I obtained 
amongst sandy scrub fringing high-water mark near the mouth 
of the Trusan River an example with the head and body bright 
ochreous and ,the tail pale brown. Coloured in this manner the 
snake was, considering its size, very inconspicuous against its 
sandy background and it undoubtedly presented an example of 
adaptation to the colour of its surroundings such as may be met 
with in every desert area. The snake was preserved in formol and 
when examined next day was still quite ochreous. Three days 
later, however, the colour had reverted to the familiar blue- 
green; the preservative fluid was not discoloured so that the 
change must have been brought about, not by a dissolving out of 
pigment, but by some alteration of tb<^ shape or size of the pig^- 
ment cells or chromatophores. 

Mr. II. N. Ridley described in this Journal (No. 31, p. 89) 
an interesting colour variety of another species of this genus, 
Coluber tmiimnis (Cope), from the Selangor caves ; this variety 
was also protectively coloured but in adaptation to very differ- 
ent surroundings from those of the C, oju/cephcdus variety just 
described. 
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Garu and Chandan. 

By H. N. Eidley. 

Incense woods have always been highly prized by Orientals 
from the earliest years, and a good deal has been written ]about 
them in various works, so that it is rather surprising to find 
how very incompletely the trees producing them are known. 
The two most important and interesting ones in the Malay 
Peninsula are the Oaru or Oalambac and the Chandan. Both 
of these belong to the genus of the order ThymeUa- 

cece and as neither have been adequately described, I will^ give 
descriptions of the trees in dealing with each wood. 

GABU OB Gahab-u, Kalambak, Tuikaras. 

Aqnilaria Malaccensis Lam. Diet. 1.49. 111. t. 356. Dec. Prodr. 
ii. 59. Kurz. For. Flor. ii. 336; Hook, fil Flor. British India v. p. 
200. A ovataQ^v, Digs. vii. 377. t. 224. A secwidaria Dec. Ic. 
Runiph. Herb. Amboiii. ii 34 t. 10. A tree 7 0 to 80 feet tall with 
whitish rather smooth bark. Leaves elliptic acuminate glabrous 
when adult, sub-coriaceous thin 3 inches long wide, light green 
shining, nerves about 13 pairs not much raised beneath and quite 
invisible on the upper surface, young leaves and shoots silky. 
Flowers in short axillary silky panicles of umbels an inch long 
with two or three umbels of about 10 flowers on each, on slender 
pedicels inch long, lobes 5 hairy oblong obtuse recurved, as 
long as the tube, alternate lobes smaller than the others. In the 
mouth of the tube and projecting conspicuously beyond it are ten 
oblong silky scales. Stamens 10, projecting beyond the tube, fila- 
ments free from the tube for some way, anthers obovate. Pis- 
til cylindric hairy much shorter than the tube, tipped with a 
thick conic stigma. Fruit a flattened obovate woody capsule, 
green and fleshy when fresh, woody when dry, 1 inch long and 
I inch wide, walls very thick, ^ inch through, splitting into 
two valves with a partition down each, and containing one seed 
in each ceil. Seed ovoid globose orange covered with red hair. 

10 
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When the capsule splits the seed hangs out hj a slender thread 
the/unicle, 

' Occurs in dense forests in Singapore, Ckrden Jungle, Kranji. 
Johor. Malacca, Bukit Bruang, Sungei Hudang, Brisu. Negri 
Senibilan, Tampin, Bukit Sulii. Pahang, Kwala Luit. Penang 
Waterfall, Balik Pulau. ] Borneo, Labuk bay, Sumatra, near 
Kebang, Turabangi Kiver, Lainpongs. Banka near Jebiis (Miquel 
in Flora of Sumatra). 

The plant in the garden jungle produced remarkably small 
more rounded capsules J an inch long so that I at first took it to 
be a distinct species but as the leaves and fiowers were absolute- 
ly identical I conclude it is but an abnormal form. 

There seems to have been much confusion l^etween this 
species and the Indian Arjuilaria Agallocha Roxb. which is well 
figured by . Roxburgh and Colebrook in the Transactions of the 
Linnean Society xxi t 21. This tree certainly closely resembles 
our plant, but apparently attains a greater size ; the nerves of 
the leaf are more numerous; the umbels of fiowers are solitary 
.and not panicled, and contain 20 to 40 fiowers in each. The 
.flowers are nearly twice as big, with ovate obtuse spreading 
.lobes, the scales at the mouth shorter and not or only just pro- 
.jecting beyond the mouth, and five in number, the pistil is 
flask shaped with a distinct style narrower than the ovary and a 
large capitate stigma which reaches up to and fills the mouth 
of the tube. The capsule as figured much resembles that of the 
. Malacca species, but is described as clavate turbinate and vil- 
lous like a peach. Roxburgh states that capsules and young 
plants sent by Farquhar from Malacca in 1851 quite reKsemble 
those of the Indian species. Hooker, however, says that the 
fi.gure of the fruit is quite like that of A. Malaccensis and very 
different from that of the Bhotan and Khasiya sj^ecies, A ugal- 
• locha^ which he describes as oblauceolate acuminate thinly 
coriaceous and glabrous. However this may 1)6 it is ck^ar I 
think that the Malacca plant is very distinct from the Indian 
one. The only figure of the flower of the Haharu I have seen 
published is a very good one in Baillon's History of Plants, voL 
vi,' p. 108. 

The valued drug is obtained from the centre of old trees, 
and ^ jie; j^alay garu hunters pretend to be able to see from the 
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outward appearance of a tree whether or no it contains any. 
The greater number of trees do not. The ordinary wood of 
the tree is soft and white and seldom used for any purpose, but 
apparently from some injury or other certain trees are hollow 
and contain a certain quantity of the dark brown resinous wood 
'with its peculiar odor, xin account of the ceremonies used and 
the names of varieties of Garu was published by Mr. Bland in 
Journal No. 18 pages 359 to 301, which is quoted by Skeat in 
Malay Magic p. 200, with further additions and notes on the 
subject. Eight varieties are mentioned including the Ohandan, 
which, however, is from a different tree and perhaps some of the 
others are not strictly speaking Garu, but it is admitted that 
there are several distinct varieties, of very different values. 
The early history of Garu is interesting although it cannot be 
certainly known to which of the two kinds the early records 
refer. It is always considered that the lign-aloes of the Bible, 
Ahalim, was Garu or Eagle wood, but the passages in which it was 
mentioned seem hardly to bear this out ; thus Balaam -refers to 
“ the trees of the lign-aloes which the Lord hath planted,” which 
if Garu he could have never seen, and though it is also referred 
to as being used for scenting the clothes and body in several 
passages, it does not appear as an ingredient in incense, for 
which it would be more likely to be used. The earliest definite 
mention of it appears to be by the Arab physician xAbu Ali Al- 
hosain (commonly known as Avicenna), who lived from 980 to 
4037. He mentions two kinds, Xylaloes and Agalugen. The 
■first word Xylaloes is a Greek form of Lignum Aloes, which is 
a perversion of the Arabic Alud (literary the wood), which was 
modified into aloe wood and so Lignum Aloes. The first good 
account of the Garu is that by Garcia de Orta, who visited 
Malacca about 1534. He gives its name as Garo, and the best 
kind as Calambac, and states that it comes from Malacca and 
Sumatra whence it is brought by the Chinese, and is not as some 
persons supposed drifted down the rivers from paradise whence 
its old popular name paradise- wood. He obtained twigs and 
'leaves from Malacca but was unable to get fruits or flowers on 
account of the difficulty and danger of daily observing the trees, 
^because tigers frequently prowled about there. He states also 
4hat tihie natives of Malacca used to repurge, the Garu before 
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selling' it, perhaps he found them adulterating it, as they do to 
this day. Mr. Bland’s varieties’ are named (Jhandan, Taiidok, 
Menjiilong-ulong (Jenjolong' in Selangor according* to Skeat, is 
this Juiong’-Julong, Agrostistachys longifoUa Benth?), Sikat, Sikat 
Lanipam, Euiu Rusa, Kemandangaii, \Vangkang, to which Skeat 
adds Garu Isi Kang Tiia, Garu Tutor, Garu Dedap, Garu Kiin- 
dur, and Garu Akar. The last four of these are said by Skeat 
to be useless for market purposes and it may be doubted whether 
the six last in Bland’s list are derived from any Aqnilarm as the 
wood of most is described as whitish or yellow, fibrous and light 
Perhaps the Garu Akar of Skeat’s list is Getah Gaharu ( Willugh- 
heia eoriacea). Chandan is a distinct tree but I have seen typi- 
cal specimens of Garu called Chandan also. There are several 
other jungle trees which produce incense wood l>esides the 
Aquilarias, among them Acromjchia laurifolia (Rutaccw) the Men- 
tua Keminiyan. The Garu tree is called by the Malays, Karas, 
Tuikaras, Tengkaras, Kakaras. Skeat also gives Tabak or, long 
Tabak as a name used by the Sakais and also as the Pantang 
Gharu word of the Pawangs. Pomet (Histoire des Drogues) 
gives also the 'word Tambac, as a name for the drug, wdiich may 
be the same word. 

The history of the popular names for the wood is curious. 
The earliest name is the Hebrew Ahalim, which is probably con- 
nected With the Agaiukhi of the Arabs, whence Agallochon of the 
6reeks;,and Romans, Hence comes the name Age! wood, Eagle 
wood, the Portuguese Pao de Aquila,and the genus name Aquilarht. 
It was also called by the Aral:^ IJd (wood), or Alud, hence Aloe- 
wood, Lignaloes, which so confused the early druggists that they 
thought the Aloe- wood came from the plant which produced 
Aloes. Garu is from the Sanskrit Aquaru. Kaiambak is the 
name commonly given by Malays to the best class of Garu. 
Eumph derives it from Kilam or Hokilam, the Chinese name for 
the tree, and Bac, which means knots or buds. Loureiro gives 
Chinhiam and Manhiam as Cochin-Chinese for the plant. Favre 
gives as connected words Halombak (Battak), a sort of wood of 
which they make beers, and Kalamba f Macassar), which is evi- 
dently a mere form of Kalambac. Miquel says it is called Halim 
in Sumatra. Another old name for Garu was Paradise wood, 
it .was. supposed fo^be^drift^ dowp, rivers from Paradise. 
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Rumph in the Herbarium vol. xi gives a long account of the 
Garus, with a figure of the Malacca plant. lie distinguishes 
two, Agallochurn primarium Calambac, and Agallochiim secunda- 
rium Garo. The first was obtained from Tsjampoa ( Oliiampa) 
in Eastern Cochin China and Siam, where it is called Kilam or 
Hokilam. What the plant that produced this is uncertain, as no 
one of late years has procured any specimens of an Aquilaria 
from Cochin China or Siam. Loureiro in the Flora Cochin-Chin- 
ensis gives very insufficient descriptions of Aloexylum Agal- 
lochum, a plant of which he got some battered scraps from the 
highest mountains of Cochin China near the great river “Lavum” 
which flows between this kingdom and Laos, and of Ophisper- 
mum Sinense (evidently a species of Aquilaria) of which he does 
not give the locality. This region has been so little explored 
by botanists that it is not to be wondered that the plant what- 
ever it is has not been recovered. Marco Polo also mentions 
that Ziamba (chiampa) abounds in lign-aloes of the Agallochurn 
secundarium, or Garo. Rumph gives two forms Agallochurn 
coinamense the Garo Cominyan (Gharu Kemeniyan) which comes 
from Malacca, the islands of Johore, Bintang, etc., and especiallf 
Billiton. There are three varieties Garo Capalla or Garo Tinge- 
lam ; Garo Ranias or Tengga-Tengga and a cheaper kind, Garo 
Eckor, (is this last Skeat’s Garu Akar ?) The best kind is found 
in the region inhabited by the forest people “Bunoang” (Orang 
Benua). Around Malacca also he says is found a kind called 
Garu Masang (Musang) which inflames the eyes. This is prob- 
ably the wood of Excoecaria Agallocha (Euphorbiaceae) which 
is a common poisonous sea-shore tree. It is perhaps noteworthy 
that Garu is not mentioned as being derived from India proper 
till comparatively late. Pomet mentions that it was sent 
to Europe from Calecut. Marco Polo states that Java minor 
(Sumatra) contains lign-aloes. 

In very early days in Europe the Garu wood was used in- 
ternally for colic according to Paul Aeginaeta in 1531 and it is 
still used for the same complaint and for malaria by Tamils here. 
Rumph recommends it for strengthening the heart, stopping 
palpitations, oppression of the chest, and cardalgia. Pomet in 
the Histoire des Drogues published in 1694 says it has no use 
in medicine as far as he knows except that it is very aromatic 
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He gives a picture of the tree wMcIi bears no resemblance to 
•anything in particular. Its gTeatest use has always been for 
fumigating and it is highly valued by Orientals for ceremonial 
purposes. Imitation gharu is often made and sold ^ pieces of 
decayed brown wood being scented with incease till they retain 
the smell long enough for selling purposes. In alx)iit a month 
the scent disappears. Kumph mentions this fraud. He says the 
wood is put into a pot with some shavings of (Jalambac and 
kept it closed fora month so that the smoke may not esca|.>e, 
and it will last scented for two or three months. The present- 
value of good Garu is four hundred dollars a picul. 

Ghandan. 

This tree I heard of as distinct from Garu some years ago 
but could not get any information about it. The name is abso- 
lutely the same as the Indian vernacular for sandalwood, Suh- 
tahim album, but it \vas clear that this plant did not grow here. 

. While on a botanic expedition in Batu Pahat this year I met 
with the plant on Bukit Pengaram in dense forest at an altitude 
of nearly 1000 feet. An old Malay who was with me com- 
menced chopping at a small tree and on my inquiry why he did 
so he said it was a Ghandan tree. There were no fruit or flowers 
on it but I t)btained leaf specimens and portions of the inner 
wood which on being burnt gave out an aromatic odor some- 
what like that of Garu, but distinct. The Malay said that the 
tree was not old enough to produce good Ghandan, and that 
There was little to be met with in that part of Johor* From the 
foliage I identified it as an Aquilaria of which I had in the her- 
barium flowering specimens without locality, Kayu Ghandan, 
by Murton, and fruiting ones collected by a plant collector at 
‘ Kranji in Singapore. It is referred to in my list of Singapore 
plants as A grandifiora Benth., but on comparing the specimens 
* with the description of that plant I conclude it is quite distinct 
and propose to call it Aquilaria hirta n. sp. 

Description. A slender tree about 30 feet tall, and four 
inches through, with whitish rather smooth bark, inch thick. 
The shoots and young twigs covered with silky hairs. Leaves 
alternate 3 to 6 inches long to inches wide, elliptic or 
elliptic ovate acute, coriaceous with a thickened edge glabrouj^ 
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and very smooth above, beneath covered with hair especially on 
the midrib, nerves about 18 pairs almost or quite invisible above, 
petiole less than inch long hairy. Flowers in peduncled cymes 
axillary silky, peduncles | inch long covered with silky hairs. 
Pedicels stout ^ inch long, tube of the flower as long cylindrical, 
lobes five ovate much shorter than the tube, silky outside, a 
thickly silky ring in the mouth at the back of the stamens and 
barely longer than the mouth of the tube. Stamens ten, anthers 
oblong nearly sessile in the mouth of the tube, 2 celled apex 
below bifid, filaments adnate to the tube for their whole length, 
distinctly elevated hairy. Pistil oblong hairy, much shorter 
than the tube, dilated above, stigma conic. Fruit: with the per- 
sistent perianth much enlarged, half an inch long, capsular, flat- 
tened pear-shaped with a long narrow base dilated at the end, 
If inch long pubescent grey when dry, grooved down each 
face and f an inch wide at the widest part, thinly woody two 
valved with a partition along each cell. Seed | inch long ovoid 
cordate with the funicle | inch long conic at the base and taper- 
ing into a filament. Dense wood^s Sing'apore, Kranji; Johor, 
Bukit Pengaram, Batu Pahat. 

The species belongs to what was originally made a distinct 
genus under the name of Gyrmopsis, differing from the typical 
Aquilarias in its long-tubed flowers. In this it is allied to a Philip- 
pines species known as A. Gumingiana but it differs from that in 
in the hairiness of its leaves. The hairiness of the back of the 
leaves distinguishes the species from any others yet described, 
in all of which the leaves when full grown are quite smooth. 
The flowers are silky within and without. The scales in the 
mouth of the tube are represented by a thickened densely hairy 
ring between the anthers and the lobes of the flowers. The 
tube of the flower is also covered thinly with silky hairs. The 
pistil has a narrowed base and is rather abruptly dilated above; 
this narrowed portion perhaps corresponds to the stalk of the 
pistil in Gyrinops, the ovules being in the slightly dilated portion 
of the upper part. The tree as has been said is much smaller 
than the (xaru. ^Vhen cut down, however, it is seen that the 
centre of the wood (more than half of it) is of a dusky blackish 
grey, the sapwood being white. This centre is the aromatic 
portion. 
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A list of tlie known species of Afjmlarkt with their distri- 
bution may be useful. 

-4. afiaUocha Eoxh. India — Eastern Himalayas from Bhutan to 
Martaban. 

A. malcwceiisis Lvim, A.orata Gm\ A. seemularia Dee. Malay 
Peninsula from Penang to Singapore; Eintang, Borneo, 
Sumatra. 

A, miero(xrrpa BiiilL Borneo. 

A, opMspermmu Po\r, A, clnnense Bpnng. Ophispenmm sinense 
Lour. Cochin China. 

A, (jrancUflom Benth. Hongkong. 

A. Eidl. Malay Peninsula. 

A. cvmingiam Dec. Philippines. 

Excluded Species. 

A. hancana Miq. A. macrophyllus Miq, Both Gonystylus. 

A. Blanco. A Philippine plant quite indeterminable 

and certainly no Aquilaria. 

Note. — The Gonystylus is stated by Miquei to be called 
'Garu Anterii by the natives of Sumatra, and to be used for the 
same purpose. The Garu champaka (Agallochum spurium) of 
Rumph appears to be this plant. He says it gives a false Garo. 
Gonystylm Mairigayi is not rare here. I have never heard of its 
producing any incense wood, nor have I ever heard any native 
name for it. 

Pahahg Ohakdak 
WiIcBtroeynia Oandolleana^ Meisn. 

Mr. W. D. Barnes, who made an interesting collection of 
plants on Bukit K4iiang Terbang in the Gunong Benom range in 
Pahang last year, obtained among other specimens, flowers fruit 
and leaves of a plant supplying Ohandan. With them he sent a 
portion of the stem of the tree. This plant proved not to be 
an Aquilaria at all, but Wikst7^oemm Candollmna Meisn., a very 
different looking plant but belonging to the same order ThymeU- 
a^ece, It is quite a small tree about 6 to JO feet tall, with a 
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light coloured thin bark and white sapwood, the centre being of 
a greyish black, and resembling that of the AquHaria hirta. The 
twigs are slender, the leaves opposite ovate to ovate lanceolate 
acute wdth sliort petioles, the racemes of small yellow flowers, ter- 
minal gradually increasing as the flowei's open and fall, at length 
overall inch long and very slender. The flowers J inch long, 
tubular. Fruit a small red di:iipe. It occurs in Perak on Guriong 
Hijau, also on the sea-coast at Kamposa, in Kelantan, and on 
Kedak Peak, and in Java. It is typically a mountain plant growing 
at an altitude of about 4,000 to 5,000 feet. There are two other 
species in the Malay Peninsula, viz. W. Lulica Mey, and IT. 
viridiflom Meisn., both small. o-vata G. A. Mey, of the 

Philippines, is said by Blanco to jiiroduce-an aromatic resinous 
wood. 

Mr. Barnes says The scented wood occurs very irregular- 
ly. The largest trees on the hill were saplings only of about 4 
inches diameter and frequently without a trace of dark wood 
near the ground, tliough it might occur through a couple of 
feet or so higher up, also vice versa. The dark wood was always 
in long pieces but not always concentric with the tree. Many 
saplings contained none at all. It may interest you to know 
that the only proper way to treat chandan when you get it is to 
cut away the white w'^ood and wrap up the valuable dark wood 
in Lobak leaves ; (probably those of Susmii anthehninticuvi) ; no 
others should be Uwsed. Chandan is of three kinds and grows to 
one foot through at very most. 

(1) Daun lialus dan putih ( Wikstnmma Candolleana ) ; 

(2) Batang hitam daun seperti daun tanjong ; 

(B) Daun kasar seperti gaharu. 

Garu, he states, is of only one kind, and grows up to 2 
feet in diameter. Bland also states that the Chandan tree differs 
from other garu trees in having a maximum diameter of l-J feet 
and very soft sapwoocl. He states that of the varieties he*^men- 
tions in his list, (Jhandan and Tandok are the most valuable. 
“ Chandan is oily, black, glistening. It sinks in w^ater.” A speci- 
men of “ Chandan ” from Pahang, sent by Mr. Machado closely 
resembles garu. It is dark, hard, deep brown, exuding slowly 
drops of deep brown oily resin. Malays who have seen it call it 
Garu. 
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There is evidently much confusion in the use of the name 
Chandan among: the Malays, and there are evidently yet more- 
incense woods in the Peninsula of which the origuii is not yet 
known. Those who have the opportunity of getting si>ecimens^ 
of these would do ^veli to secure them in order that w’o may 
discover what the plants are. 


Calogramma festiva Walk. 

Ry II. X. Ridley. 

This handsome and widely distributed moth is a great p<^st 
in our gardens on account of the damage its caterpillars cause to 
Crmtnns especially C. asiaticwm, I can find, however, nowdiert^ 
any description of the larvae, so that it may be well to <lescri!ji^ 
the life history of it as far as I can. The eggs are very small, 
white, buiishaped, with numerous regular grooves and ridges 
from the top downwards, finely reticulate with circular reticuia- 
tions. The moths (in captivity) laid about 40 ail close together. 
The young caterpillars are nearly smooth with a black head, the 
body marked with fine black and white alternate lines, a trans- 
verse black band on the fourth segment and two black sp(.)ts on 
the last segment but two, belly and legs pale reddish. Tliey 
feed in rows on the epidermis of the leaves of tlie Grin urn or on 
the fruit. As they grow larger they separate and attack chieily 
the bases of the leaves and central shoot, quite spoiling the ap- 
pearance of the plant but rarely killing it. The full-grown cater- 
pillar is an inch and a half long and very thick, smooth with a shin- 
ing chestnut head, body black above with undulating white streaks 
running along the back and a central ochi'eous one. A velvety 
black bar runs across the fourth body segment, an ochre coloured 
band runs along the side above the spiracles. The spirack^s are 
black with a white spot behind each ; Wly dull cherry red, fore legs 
black, the others dull red with a black spot above each foot; It is 
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rather an active caterpillar, when disturbed. At rest it partially 
curls up. It makes no cocoon excepting now and then it binds a 
lot of excreta together, but usually turns into a pupa loose in the 
sheathing part of the leaf. The pupa is nearly an inch long, 
dark chestnut colour. I met with adult larvte and pupie on 
September, and saw also young larvae a week earlier. It remains 
about a week in the chrysalis. The moth is very handsome, 
about two inches across. Head and thorax cherry red, upper 
wings creamy white on the outer edge, centre veined and beauti- 
fully streaked with white, black and carmine, and there is a large 
carmine patch transversed by white veins on the upper edge. 
The lower wings are white and semi-transparent. I have never 
seen the moth at light nor caught it at flowers, but have taken it 
at rest in the day time on the back of Crinuin leaves. 
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Supplementary Notes on the Flora of 
Singapore. 

Hi' H. N. Kuilkv. 

Tlie following notes, additions and corrections of tlie pre- 
vious list, are based on ideiititieatiuns sent from Kew, and from 
the later numbers of King’s Materials for the flora of the 
Malay Peninsula, together, with notes on some plants collected 
in Bingapore since writing the list, 

MagnoUn ^laingagi King, {Miujtioliacnv), This charniing and 
deliciously scented magnolia was unexpectedly discovered 
in the (harden jungle. Hitherto it lias only l>een known 
as a hill plant in Perak and Penang, l)ut as it has never 
been in cultivation in the t^ardens 1 conclude that it can- 
not here be a garden escapt^ The flowers are creamy 
white, and open in the afternoon. 

Xylopia dicarpa {Anonacetv), Hook, til, a tail tree, Biikit Tiuiah. 

Limacia triandm Miers. This is I find the 

plant mentioned under the name of Hypserpa triflorn 
Miers. 

Bvoiimloida lepidota {Tiliacm). In mangroves. Kranji. 

Br. Riedelii HeinsL {Tiii(i.ceie\ Tree, i^ukit Timah. 

B)\ hnceoluta Benth. {Tiliace;^). Flowers deep n.')He colour, a 
Bljrub in tidal mud. Gelang. 

Sloanea javanica Mkp (Tiliacew). A tall tree with white flowers, 
K ran ji {Echhwmrpm), 

GontpMa Hooheni var. vortpubasu {Ovhmmetv). This name has been 
given for a medium sized tree with crowded white flowers, 
growing on the top of the hill at Bukit Timali. It is 
quite a different looking plant from the typical J/oul^ iru 
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Piaueli with its deep claret eoloured flowers and must 1 
think be a distinct species, but 1 cannot And that it has 
been described anywhere. 

ijOHijsUjlas Mainguffi Hook, fil. This abiiorinal and puzzling* 
tree has been classed among the ThynieUacece^ and also 
among the Tiliacecv^ and finally given an order ail to itself 
Oongsti./l((cea\ It is rather incompletely . described in the 
Flora of British India, and a more complete account of it 
would not be out of place. It is a tree of no great size 
with smooth dark-coloured bark. Leaves oblong lance- 
olate acute coriaceous deep green with numerous close 
veins and smaller reticulated ones quite glabrous except 
for some appressed hairs along the midrib on the back, 
and a pubescent petiole. The blade is about six inches 
long and 2^ inches wide, the petiole thick half an inch 
long. The flowers are in lax axillary and terminal pani- 
cles about six inches in length and tomentose, they are 
arranged in threes on short thick tomentose peduncles. 
The pedicels are | inch long. The flowers ^ inch across 
green all pubescent. The sepals are five ovate triangular 
blunt valvate very thick pubescent outside and covered 
with thick long hairs inside. There are no petals but a 
close ring of setaceous processes as long as the stamens 
rises from the base of the petals. The stamens are very 
short, filaments very short and slender, anthers oblong 
basifixed. The pistil globose hairy, the style very slender 
and filiform. The fruit is oblong elliptic two inches long 
and one inch through, dark brown and woody pitted all 
over, when ripe splitting into two or three lobes more 
than J inch thick. Seeds two elliptic oblong nearly as 
long as the fruit and half an inch thick light brown. 

It occurs in Singapore in the Garden Jungle, Bukit Mandai, 
Bukit Timah. Malacca at Brisu. Penang at Government 
Hill, and Balik Pulau, Perak at Tapa, Larut. 

The fruit in herbarium specimens often splits long before it 
is ripe, hence the error iii the Flora of British India where 
it is stated that the fruit is flat and semicircular. The 
Brisu and Bukit Tiinah specimens have veiy small narrow 
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leaves only three inches long and wide, but I have no 
reason to suppose that they belong to another spe^eies* 
Two other species of this genus are recorded. O, Miqfielianm 
Tejjsm^ MidLG.Bancanus^oi w^hich latter however i can iind no de- 
scription and it is probably the same thing. The first of these is 
well tigured in Mi([uers Ann. Lugd. Bat. voL 1 . Pi. 4. It is a native 
of Java, and is certainly very closely allied to our sj^ecies, but 
the leaves are rather larger, the tlower t%vice as large, and the 
fruit instead of being brown, rough and hard is larger, smooth 
and orange coloured. It is said to supply a kind of Uaru wood. 

Trioinma Mahiccensh Hook, hi. This remarkable tree seems 
never to have been completely described, the il owers having 
been hitherto practically unknown. A tree in the l^otanic 
Hardens however dowered in November, and I therefore give 
a complete description of it : — 

A tree about GO feet tali with grey Ijark tiaking from beit)\v, 
so that the stem is very rough. Leaves alternate exstipniate 
about six inches long, petiole swollen at the base, leaflets 7, 
petiolules inch long, blade lanceolate acuminate, bases unequal, 
inches long, coriaceous dark shining green above with 
paler nerves, pale green beneath, panicles subterminai shorter 
than the leaves, viscid pubescent branches shorter. Flowers ^ 
inch across green, scented Tike cowslips. Bracts minute ovate, 
pedicels ^ inch or a little longer viscid pubescent nodding. 
Sepals 5 ovate lanceolate pubescent. Petals longer lanceolate 
whitish green minutely pubescent. Disc narrow five lolled. 
Stamens very short 5 from within the disc, filaments short free, 
anthers dorsihxed small ovoid chestnut. Pistil trigonous gi'een. 
Stigma 3 lobed yellows Fruit capsular of three fiat ovate cor- 
iaceous woody valves two inches long and as wide. Seed one in 
each cell ^ an inch long, surrounded by a thin brown wing o\'ate 
cordate in outline -as large as the valve. Singa|X)re, Malacca 
and Sumatra. 

This tree is remarkable in the order for its really capsular 
fruit and thin large- winged fruit seed and unlike nearly all other 
species it has only five stamens, most Burseracew having ten. 
As mentioned in Journ. As. Soc,, S. Br., YoL 34, p. hi, when cut 
it exudes a very aromatic resin. 
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Luvunga eleutliejxmtliera Dalz. In the list should be L, scandens 
■ ■■ Ham. ■ ■ . ■ ■■ ■ . ■ ■ 

Cedrela febiifuga Porsten. {Meliaceae) occurs at Poiig^ol, probabl j 
iutrodiieed. 

Salaria viminea Wall. {Celasirhiecv) a climber, (rarden Jungle. 

Smjjthea pacijica Seem. {Ehamneie) A climber with green flowers. 
Serangoon River. 

Fifgeam Maingagi Hook fil. (Itosacece) the plant mentioned 
under this name Is P. persimile Kurz. 

Bourea similis BL {Connaracecv). Climber, Bajau. 

Hioclea refle.ra Hook fil. {Leguminosce). A climber with violet 
and white flowers strongly scented of musk. Hedges by 
the Reservoir. 

Soherila. hegoniaefoHa Bl. {Melasfomaeea?). S. moluccana Roxb. 
and S. heterophjlla Herb, of the list. Tliere is much doubt 
as to what Roxburgh’s aS'. Moluccana was, so that the later 
name of S. hegomaefolia must be adopted. 

Medinilla Maingagi C. B. C. This is the plant described as Pac- 
hgcentria gUvuca Triana. 

M. erassinevvia Bl. is the plant called M. macrocarpa Bl. 

Pachgcentna macrorhiza Bece should be P. tnberculata Korth. 

Pfeniandra. King in the “Materials” reduces the species of 
Pternandni and Kihessa to three species. 

(1.) Pt. coerulescens Jack. var. Jacliana the common form 
var. Capitellata, {Ft capitelluta) and var. paniculata (Pt. 
panic (data). 

(2.) Pt ecMnata Jack. (Kihessia ecUnata Cogn.) including 
K. acuminata Beene. 

(3.) The third species Pt. Griffitliii King, I have not seen 
here. 


t 
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Memeaplan. The following is a revised list of tbe Bingapor® 
species eliiciduted by the Materials.” 

M, 2 'mhescens Tanglin, Nassim Hill. 

M, hetenq^lenrumlM, Nipis, Kill it, common. 

M, amplerimuk Eoxb. (Nian (liu Kang. 
microstoiiiiim Q\n.vki:\ diangi. 

M. (‘(wtptnudufum King. Oarden Jungle (oTGS). 

JA wjfmnouhs var. lihivinn Clian ( Jiu Kang. 

^L Iccrigatum EL Common on sea coasts, Kranji, Bungei Bululi 
and Bukit Mandai. 

3L olea'foliuni Bl. A handsome small tree with copious small 
liowers petals pink stamens blue. < hirden Jungle. Selitar. 

M, (ten mi na turn BL Bajau, Kranji. 

i/i ffavciiiioulefi. Bukit Tiinali. Garden Jungle. , 

M. edtile Roxb. Shrub or small tree usually near the sea. 
Common, Pulaii Brarii, Changi, Tampinis, Serirabun, 
Pulaii Tekong and Sungei Morai. 

Va}\ ovutinn, Fulau Serapu. Fulau Merambong. A fair-sized 
tree, with larger panicles of blue fiow:ers. 

Tvichosanihe.^ eveumerina {Cneurbitiwewj, A small creeping 
pumpkin with white flowers and fusiformed fruits, ap- 
peared in cleard ground in the Economic Garden near 
Dalvey Road, 

Webera liulleyi Fearson (Bnhia€e(FX This is the name given to a 
pretty s^veet scented white flowered shrub growing in 
wet woods at Chan Chu Kang and Mandai. 

Urogyhylliwi trifurenm Fears {Rithuwew'), A new’ species of this 
geilus. It is a small tree which grows in dense forest on 
Bukit Timah. 

GeojgJtila pilosa Pears. This is the plant named Glirta Mhp in 
the list. Mr. Fearson considers it distinct and new. 
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Foederia foetida Bl. In the list is identified as P. verticill.tta Bl. 
.. at Kew., 

Finlajjsonia obovaia Wall. {Aiscfepiudew), Tidal Jiiv^ers Rocliore 
and Kran ji etc. coiumoii. This curious plant grows in the 
form of a creeping shrub in the mud of the rivers, fonn- 
ing’ thick masses, eventually sending up long* and climbing 
and twining stems, very milky when broken, which twine 
round the bushes for some height. The flowers which 
are not very commonly produced, are in spreading cymes 
pinkish. The follicles of the fruit, green tinted with 
purple, are large and thick. The fiat seeds have a few 
hairs on the end, 

Willughheia rufesceus Dyer. This is the plant mentioned in the 
previous list as W. sp. fiavesceris, Ohangi, Chan Ohu 
Kang' and Jurong. 

Centrauthera /iKimfusa Wall. (Scropkularinecf'), A small prostrate 
plant with yellow fiowers, brown in the throat. Rare, 
grassy spots. Along' the Bukit Timab road about the 
iOth mile. Common in Malacca. 

Peronema canesceus Jack. {Verhejiacece), A tree with pinnate 
leaves and corymbs of whitish flowers. It generally 
grows in damp spots near rivers. It is one of the few 
trees we have which regularly sheds its leaves completely, 
Bukit Mandai, Selitar Bungalow and Fort Canning. 

JasndiiUiH. anastomosans Wall. {Oleavew). A rather slender climb- 
ing Jasmine obtained in the Mandai Woods near the new 
I’ailway appears to belong to the species or at least to be 
closely allied. It has elliptic lanceolate acute leaves 
triplinerved rather thin in texture, 3 inches long by one 
wide, and short petioles. The panicles are axillary with 
a very slender peduncle an inch long and 3 or 4 fiowei'S 
on slender pedicles ^ inch long. The calyx has* 7 
linear teeth ^ inch long, quite glabrous. The corolla is 
an inch and a half long with a slender tube | inch in 
length, the lobes narrow linear acuminate ten in number 
ail white. The plant is completely glabrous. 2\ Anm* 
tamosans Wall, is a native of India. 
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Brkldia pKsttdata Hook til. {Euphothiacew). A tree with yellow 
flowers and red drupes. Rogie, Taiiglin. 

Br. stipularis BL Small tree. Gajlang, Toa Payoh. 

Phikenetia conrlcidata Sm. Akar Pina-Pina. A climbing plant 
racemes of minute green tlowers and green four cornered 
capsules, W'aste ground Economic Gardens, Chan Chu 
Kang. 

Hderosjinlax titdicif A. D. Lk (Lllufceaj)' Tanjong Katoiig, cub 
lected by Mr. Hullett some j^ears ago, not recorded for 
the peninsula previously. 

Afaias graininea var an gusti folia Reiidle {Aktiadaoeaf In a moiio- 
grapb in this genus Mr. Rendle makes the plant of the 
GardeUvS Lake to be this new variety of A"', graminea, 

Roitboellia exalfata. L. (Graminete), A weed in the Eeunomie 
Gardens probably introduced accidentally. 

Trichomunes MothniWV^. Bosch. This very curious little fern 
is abundant on trunks of trees in the Fern valley at Bukit 
Timah and at ^Stagnlount. It looks more like a heixitic 
than a fern which is probably the i*eason for its kdng 
often overlooked. It has only been recorded from 
Borneo, 
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The Sakai Dialect of the Ulu Kampar, 

Perak. 

By H. L. E. LiTEBmci, Plh D. (StraRsfoiiro:). 

In 1801 Mr. Ilugii (vlifford published in Xo. :24 of this 
Journal some very valuable notes on the Bukai dialects of the 
Malay Feninsula, and three years later, in Xo. 27, Mr. C. Otto 
Blagden, in an ingenious compilation, first proved the close 
affinity of these and other tongues with the branches of the 
large family of Indo-chinese languages, especially with the Mon 
(Pegu) and the Klinier (Oambodjaj, Till the year 1894 the 
linguistic position of these people was absolutely unknowm. 
Mr. Vaughan Btephens believed to have found in these languages 
similarities to the Tibetan, while Mr. Clifford expressed an 
opinion that he could find a connection between the dialects 
of the Sakais and the »Semaugs on one side and those of 
the Dayaks of Borneo and the Papuans of New Guinea on the 
other, but later investigations have proved that all these lan- 
guages are altogether dissimilar in phonology, grammar and 
syntax. ■ ■ ■ 

A complete vocabulary of the Sakai dialects is yet a great 
desideratum of the linguistic science, and while the following 
list of words does not claim to be at all complete, even of the 
dialect represented, the author gives it to the public to en- 
courage future investigators to further effort. No trouble has 
been spared to express the sounds of the language as clearly 
as possible in accordance with the most approved standards of 
phonetic transliteration, and in that respect the following pages 
may even be useful where they repeat words known from 
earlier vocabularies. Though endeavouring to give as many 
pure Sakai words as could be found, the author has regarded 
it necessary to give in some instances Malay words (sorneMmes 
more or less corrupted) where such have crept into every-day 
use among the people ; these are marked with an asterisk. N'o 
student of the language and customs of the Sakais can fail to 
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notice tlie increasing- influeiice of tlie Malay language among 
them, especially in places where the Sahais liave begun to fre- 
quent the public markets, as in Tanjong Karnbiitan, Oopeiig, 
Kuala Dipang, Kampar. Tapah, Bidor in Perak, and doubtless 
in many other districts. 

The language represented in the following pages is tliat 
spoken in tlie settlements on either side of the upper course 
of the Kampar Uiver’"^) in the Ulii ihilai, Uiu (ropeiig, Plu Kam- 
par, as well in the hills around Batu (Jajah, while the inhabi- 
tants of the riu Kinta speak a language unintelligible to this 
tribe. I have not been able to find any trilmi name among the 
people, though they evidently are what has been called Sen-oi 
by and since Air. Clifford. The only ap|)ellatiun with which 
I have always heard these people designate tliemselves is Mai 
Srak” i. e. the people of the country or the jungle, in contra- 
distinction to the ‘‘Mai Hop” (also Mai ga), the strangers i. e. 
the Malays. I have never heard in conversation the expression 
Gob Malayu ” given by Air. (HiFford, except when ‘‘ Afalayu ’’ 
was given as translation of ‘'gop’b as in diik, rumah or liouse, 

Sen-oi seems to be a variation of the word sig-bn which 
means ‘‘ man 

In the transliteration used in the following pages, I have 
expressed the accentuated syllable, wdienever this has been ne- 
cessary, by an acute ('), while (") merely indicates the length of 
the vowel over which it is placed. All vowels have the Italian 
sound except the following : 

a sounds like Swedish a or Danish aa, similar to English aw 
in saw.^' 

a has the sound of the German Tmlaut, similar to Englisli 
ai in ^‘air”. 

ii and u sound as in German “Wiirde” and or as in 

French ‘‘ sur and sure 

A peculiarity of this language which ought not to remain 
unnoticed is the pronunciation of hnal diphthongs, ai, ao, oi and 
ui, which are almost pronounced as if the latter vowel had be- 
come a consonant y or w (resp. v). The same pronunciation is 

* T!ie late^-t Map of tbe Malay Feninsala is unreliable in the upper 
courses of this and neighbouring rivers, it is very desirable that the latest 
surveys of the Government and of private surveyorxS should be published. 
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found in several langiiag'es of the Philippine group of languages, 
notably in Tagalog. So the words jrgkfio (chin), siitao (tail), 
’mpai (salt), subrii (to boil, esp. vegetables), poi (to burn), ’ntoi 
(big, great), siii (alive), kui (head), are pronounced as jigkaw 
(or (jrgkav), sntaw (or sntav), ’ mpay, subay, poy ntoy, suy, kiiy, 
w (resp. v) and y having always the semi-vocalic, semi-conso- 
nantic value. 

Another peculiarity is found in the pronunciation of final n, 
which sounds as something between n and d. Even Malay words 
are pronounced in this way, the word piiggan (plate) sounding 
very much like piigad. No character being available, I shall 
express this sound by n(d), as in chelon(d), after. 

No further remark need be made regarding the pronuncia- 
tion of the other consonants, I will merely remind my readers 
that kh and th have the real aspirate sound not found in English, 
but approximately produced in combinations as the following, 
w^hen pronounced rapidly : ink-horn, ant-hill etc., certainly not 


as the Arabic ^ kh and o th, or as in English ch (loch) and th. 

It would be interesting to give in connection with this list 
of words the various equivalents in Indo-Chinese languages, as 
Mr. Blagden has done, but this can be postponed until larger 


vocabularies of all the di 
Above 
Absent 
Accept, to 
Accurate 
Accustomed 
Ache 
Acid 
xAcross 
Act, to 
Add, to 
Afraid 
After (place) 


alects are at our disposal, 
fkigkmer 
^ti ta’ (tidak) 
hgkan 
^bltul 
^biasi* 
ni, nyl 

%sam, ^masam 
kn-tii 
bu’, ui 

*tama’ (tambah) 
sigi 

chel5n(d) 


t It will be noticed that ng and n are often used as vowels, therefore 
this tr.insliteration is preferable to k^ngknier as there is no e audible in the 
word. Where vocalic ng and n are found initially an apostrophe has been 
prefixed. 
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Afternoon 

Again 

Aim, to 

Air 

Alike 

Alive 

All 

Allow, to 

, Always, , ; , ■ , 

Among 

Ancestor 

Angry 

Animal 

Another 

Answer, to 

Ant 

Arm 

Armlet 

Ask for, to 

Bamboo 

Banana 

Bark, to 

Basket 

Basket (raga) . 

Bathe, to 

Beat, to 

Belch, to 

Belly 

Betehiut 

Big 

Bird 

Bite, to 

Black 

Blind 

Blood 

Blow, to 

Blow up the fire 
Blowpipe 
Blue 


ya-diii 

lien 

pas 

^s-rupa’ 
sui, sfiy 
di-diit 
^biar 
%lalii 
%uig 
ata’ 
biiiis 
^binritak 
^asik (asiig) 
^bijawab (berjawal)) 
las 

krgrid 

♦glak (g-larg) 
small 
a wa d 

telfii, telay 
kijfin 
^bakul 
gala’ 
mamuk 

kn 

ger-’m 

kad 

bluk 

’ntoi, hitoy 

chep 

lemuiii 

me-ilk 

buta’ 

behit 

pQn(d) 

thod as 

bhlo, blaw 

’mper 
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Blunt 
Board 
Body 
Boil, to 

Bone ^ ^ ^ ^ \ 

Bom 

Borrow, to 

Boy 

Brave 

Breast 

Breath 

Brother, elder, . 

Brother, youiig-er, 
Ikicket 
Buffalo 
Build, to 
Bullock 
Burn, to 

Butter dy . 

Buttocks , 

Buy, to . 

Call for, to 

Call at, to . 

Call out, to 

Can 

Candle 

Cane, rattan 

Cannot 

Cap 

Carry, to 
Cat 

Catch, to 

Child 

Chin 

Clean, to 

Cloth 

Coat 

Cock . . 

Come 


blok 

^papaii 

brok 

subrd, subay 
jea’ 

ig'oi, igoy 
^pinjam 

sai^git krai, seig yen 
^'brani’ 

’ntc ’ 

naham, lahain 
tena’ 

ineuaig, inenrn^g* hgsil 
^tiinba ’ 

*kerbau 

fii 

^lembii 
p<">h poy 
kerbrdc 
ket 
^bli 
chip 

^sirga’ (siiggah) 
jap, jinjap 
^boleh 
*dian 
chok 
^ta’boleh 
^kopiah 
tarek 

^kuchik (kuchiig) 
chap 
krioii 

jygkao, jrgkriw 

sud 

abat 

*bayu (baju) 
pok ibid 
bai 
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Come, to 

. hoi, olid! 

Correct 

*betu) 

• Cow , . ■ 

*1embu iknan 

Cry, to (weep) . 


Curly 

, trOan 

Cut, to 

kho’ 

Dart 

gidg 

poisonous dart 

grog maigcliigrii’ 

dart without poison . 

grog* ti ta’ b-chtgrii ’ 

Day-Iiglit 

. ya 

Dead 

dat 

Die, to 

. dat 

Dog' 

. eho ’ 

Don’t 

duagu 

Don’t want I 

iiyali, ’ nnyah 

Drink, to . . 

. igOn 

Dry in the sun, to 

tltrdl 

Ear 

’ntak 

Earth, ground . 

tell 

East 

(inajl)ya, h e. day-light, sun-rise. 

Eat, to 

, cha 

• • 

ptgiii ’ 

Elbow 

kanaig' 

Eye 

mat 

Pace 

*muka 

False, deceitful . 

. melenun 

Par (distance) . 

. nyah, ’nnyah 

Past, quick 

ageg 

Father 

. abii’, apa 

Female 

. kna’ ,kerddl 

Female (of animals) 

iknan 

P’ence 

. "^pagan 

Fever 

111,'nyL 

Field, plantation 

siai, slay 

Fin of fish 

dichllr. 

Finish 

hod. 

Fire 

as. 

Fish 

ka. 

Five 
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Flesh 

Flooring 

Flute 

Foot 

P'orget, to 

Four 

Fowl 

Phnend 

F'rog 

From 

PYont, in 

Fruit 

Fry, to 

Full 

Gill of fish 
Girl 

Give, to 
Go, to 

Go down, to 
Go up, to 
Good 

very good 
Great 
Green 
Hair 
Half 
Hand 
.'/Haste " ' 

Head 

Hear, to 

Heart 

Heat 

Heavens 

Heavy 

He, Mm, she, her 

Hen 

Here 

High 

Hold, to 


saty, 

’res./ 

jnildi, jniloy. 

juk 

sep. 

^ampat. 

pok. 

^kawan(d), %abad. 
tabSg. 
jinjak. 
igar 
pie 

%oreig, *rendaig. 
tebhk. 

’ntak,, (ear). 

kna’, sargit kerdol. 

ag, og. 

chiphep. 

cheiu’ 

hrm(d) 

bor. 

abor-bor, bor menanarg 

MtM,’ntoy 

blaar. 

sok. 

ighik. 

tak. 

geg, ageg. 
kui, kuy. 
gertSk. 
nus, inus. 
pigrak 
sui, suy. 
ny,U’. 
ilui, iluy, 
poic ikniin 
made 

cherak (i. e. long), 
chap, ^pegrik (pegaig), 
13 
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House 
How many ? 

Hush 
.Httt;' " 

I 

lu 

Incantation 
Is, there is 
Kick, to 
Knee 
Knife 

Ladder, stairs * 
Land (darat) 
Leaf 

Leech, jungle- 
Leech, swanip- 
Leg 

Lie down, to 
Light a tire, to . 
Lightning 
Lime (mineral) . 
Listen, to 
Little, a 

Live, to (dwell) * 
Lizard, gecko . 
Long (measure) . 
Long (time) 

Look at, to 
Look for, to 
Lose, to 
Low 
Mad 
Maggot 
Make, to 
Malay 
Male 

Male (of animals) 
Man » 


bekak. 

dfik 

britpi jrgoL 

diii 

dtt 

kat# 

^jampi. 
ti - 
chegog 
kuron. 
yod. 
rigkal 
srak. 

: sia -' ': ■ ■■ 
plap 
^lintah. 
kemuig 
dada’ 
pMar is 
bled 
kap 
g^rtSk 

haus, ui, tiy 
^chiohafc 

Erg 

"heig.:-' 

■ - 

kmurg 

bit 

5£ai gop, mai gl 
krai, Wall 
ibii^ 
sig-on 
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Mangost^en 
Many ■ 

How manj^ ? . 
Market 
Marry, to 

Mast . , . , . ■ ■ , 

Mat 

Mat (kajaig) 

Matches 
Mattress 
May be 
Me'' 

Meat 

Medicine 

Meet, to (congregate) 
Mind, to 

Mind, to (think of) 
Mind, to (beware) 
Mind, sense 
Never mind . 

Miss, to 
Mistake 
Mix, to 
Moment, a 
Money 

Monkey, pig-tailed 

Monkey, long-tailed 

Moon 

More 

Morning 

Mosquito 

Mother 

Motion, to have a 

Mountain 

Mouse 

Mouth 

Move, to (remove) 

Much 

Mud 


pie semeta’ 
je’oi, jeY»y, jigoy 
brap i jigoy 
*pasar, ^pekan 
bg-kna’, giguy sama 
chenorg 
chSru’, jeru’ 

■^kajak 
^gra’api 
^tiUm 
kanid ji’ 
ain, erg 
saty 

prglai, pigliiy 
kamin 
*pdu!i 
*irgat 
•jaga’ 

*akal, nus, iuus 
ta’ ma 
sS 

^salah 
^champur 
bramos 
ibas, ^duit 
dak 
rao 

gechek 
nin, ISd 
po glap 
kemun 
ame’, k^niirg 
chacho 
mp 
plak 

nyuig, nyiuy 
hi at 

jSoy, jigSy 
*payak 
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Nail, finger- • 

„ toe- 

Name 

Net, casting 

Kice 

Night 

'■Nine;;' •/ ■ . 

Nose 
Not 
Not, do 
Not yet 
Now ' 

Old 

One 

Painful * 

Paint, to 
Pair 

Palm, Bertam- . 

Parcel 

Parents 

Partly 

Pass, to 

Past 

Path 

Pattern 

People 

Perhaps 

Pick up, to 

Picture 

Pig 

Pigeon, green . 
Pineapple 

Pipe for water, etc. 
Pitch 
Plant, to 
Plantation 

make a plantation 
Plate 

Poison for arrows 


mu tak ^ 

chigros 

imu’ 

'*jaia’ 

^sedap 
nngad 
^s^mbilan 
ma 
ti ti’ 
duagu 
pasek 

da hn, gagek da 
diigra’ 
nanu 
m, nyl 
hichit chat 
nanu’ Mamin 
^beltap 
cha am 

kenuig-m^nurg 

’iglhk 

*lalu 

hod 

nuig, noig 
^achu 
mai 

k^nid jf 
hi chod 
^achu 

: , , la '■"■■■ 

migyu 
n^nas 
trglor 
^damar 
GhM 
slal, slay 
bu slay 
^piTgan(d) 
chtgrli’ 
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Poisonous 
Pot, earthenware 
Pour, to 

Power, ability . 
Prawn , 

Pray, to 
Present, to 
Present, at 
Presently 
Press, to , 

Profit 
Promise, to 
Puli, to 
Full out, to 
Put there 
Put on (clothes) . 
Put out (fire) 
Python 

Quiver . 

Eain 

Red 

Remain, to 
Rest 

Return, to, home 
Rice (in the husk) 
Rice (husked) 

Rice (boiled) 
Rice-pounder 
Righteous 
Eing 

Ringworm 

Ripe 

Rise, to (get up) 
River 

Roof, thatch - 

Root 

Salt 

Salt, saltish 
Say, to 


maigchigril’ 
blaiga’ 
ka (tli) 
s^gao, S3gaw 
^udarg 
small 
ag, og 
da’hn 

bramos, brama 
^tekan 
^untoig 
^janji 

]ak 

hitak 
dii pas 3 
lok 
lat 

^rloi, erloy 
lak 
maiiT 
ran 

gigui, gigily 
gigili, gigily 
’njak 
ba 

chrgroig 
chana 
gul 
ninai 
^ehinchia 
ga 
nQm 
kui, kuy 
til 

plok 

*akor 

’mpoi, ^mpoy 
^masin, ^asiii 
peder » 
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Scream to 
Searcti, to 
Season 

Seed ‘ . ‘ 

Seize, to 

Seldom 

Sell, to . • 

Send, to 

Send for, to . ^ 

Send for, to (things) 

Sense 

Sensible 

Separate, to 

Serious, important 

Set, to (said of the sun) 

Seven 

Sew, to 

Shade 

Shake, to 

Sharpen, to 

Shoulder 

Sick 

Sick, to be (vomit) 

Sickness 

Silent 

Sillj 

Sing, to 

Sister, elder 

Sister, younger . 

Sit, to 
' Six 
Skin 

Sky ■ . 

Slay, to 
Sleep, to 
Slip, to 
Slippery 
Slow 

Slowly . . 


jinjap 

Mlh 

^musim 

kebii’ 

chap, ^pegak 

^jararg 

*jual 

%irib (kirim) 
^paigil, (paxggil) 
*bsad (pSsan) 
%kal, mis, imls 
bor akal, bor nus 
fii S 
nyu’ 

*tiba 
*tujoh 
hi chiik 
*tMu’ 

’igyilk 

chinf 

g^lpaul 

ni, nyi 

takli’ 

ni, nyi 

dSi. 

^biiguig 
*dindaig 
tens,’ kna’ 
m^naig kna’ 
gigui, giguy 

*anam 
getU 
sui, suy 
p^rdat 
bEt, bub§t 
yiok slaty 
slaty 
^ieigah 

^plahad-plahad 
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yjiy 

Small 



bachin, bachit 

Smell 



rgui, rguy, irguy 

Smoke 



chas as 

Smoke, to 



nyor roko’ . 

Snake 



tiji 

Softly 



^plahad-plahad 

Soil, the 



teh 

Soul 



laham,-naham 

Sour 



^asam, ^masam 

Speak, to 



pMer 

speak lies 



liiglod 

Spirit 



nya’ ni 

Spit, to 



geta’ 

Stag 


* 

mrg-har 

Star 


• 

pSrloi, perloy 

Step on, to 


* 

bibat 

Stone 



*batu 

String 



sigroi, sigrdy 

Sun 


f 

maji' 

Tail 


» 

sntao, sntaw 

Tasty 


« 

'^'sedap 

Tear, to 



terg, ^charek 

Ten 


* 

^s-puloh 

There 


'i 

aje, ditli’ 

Thigh 



lempao, lempaw 

Three 



ni 

Thumb 



bu tak 

Thunder 



’jgkuh 

Tie j to 



chSkat 

Tiger 



manus 

Tin 


•■■ ■ 

^timah 

Tobacco 


. f ■ 

^bakau 

Tongue 


. i.,- 

Inta 

Tooth 


■ ■ ■ 

lemun 

Tree 



Jehu, jilok jehu, 

Two 



nar 

Urinate, to 



urgndm 

Vegetables 



subai, subay 


irgcly 
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Yerj 




meuanaig* 

Village 




^kamporg, ^t^arnpuk 

Want, to 




^ighon 

Weep, to 




jap, jinjap 

West;.:. ■: 




(nmjf ) tiba 

Wha- ? 




ma 

Wliere? 




belo, kuma, meniiig 

White. ■ 




biSg 

Who? 




bo i man 

Win, to 




*m§naig 

AVind 



. i. . 

pinui, pinOj 

AVire 




Mawai 

AVise 




bernus 

AATish, to 




'ighon 

AVoman 




knaV kerddi 

AVood 




j^ii 

AVrong 




*salah 

YeS' 

» 



ha", ’ig-hig 

You 

* 



he 
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Short Notes. 

Habits of the DEONGa 

It may often be noted that the common racket tailed Dron- 
go, Dissemurvs ^lattfunis^ has a habit of accompanying' the com- 
mon monkeys known as the K’ra {Macacm cynomolgus) as they 
wander along among the branches of the trees ; so conspicuous 
indeed is this that the Malays sometimes call the bird Hamba 
Kerah ; the slave of the monkey. Why the birds did so puzzled 
me for some time till I noticed that the monkeys as they go 
through the foliage disturb many insects such as the grasshop- 
pers, moths and mantises. The drongo which always takes its 
food on the wing waits in a more or less open space generally 
behind the advancing monkey and catches the insects as they fly 
so that it is the monkey who is serving the drongo by driv- 
ing its prey for it rather than the drongo who is the slave of 
the monkey. 

The shoet-eaked Owl in Singapoee. 

A fine specimen of the short-eared owl {Asio aceipitrimis 
Fall,) was captured in December last in the Alexandra Koad, in 
Singapore, by a native who brought it to the Grardens where it 
is still alive. This owl has a very wide distribution, occurring 
in Europe including England, Siberia, China, India and Ceylon^ 
but has never apparezitly been previously obtained in the Malay 
Peninsula. The bird was identified by Mr. A. L. Butler. 

The Sumateah Rhinooeeos. 

It is well known that two species of Rhinoceros occur in the 
Malay Peninsula, the Javanese ohe-horned R javanicus 

and the two horned E, sumatrensis^ but though many of these 
animals have been recorded as having been trapped or shot in 
various parts of the Native States, there are no records as to 
where the difierent species have been obtained and it is very 
seldom that any portions of the specimens have been preserved. 
Lately, however, two examples of R suvmtrensis have been on 
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view at tlie Botanic Gardens and some notes on them may prove 
of interest. Both were females trapped at S’tiawaii in Perak. 
The biggest and evidently the oldest measured 4 feet 8 inches 
at the shoulder with a leng-th of 7 feet 4 inches to the root of 
the tail which was 22 inches long. The hide is covered every- 
W'here with stiff black hairs, longest on the ears. In both the 
front horn was very short, a mere conical process, and the only 
trace of the second horn was a small rough plate in the older 
one and even that was absent in the second one. The animals 
were both of a quiet and inoffensive disposition, allowing them- 
selves to be stroked and patted and readily fed from the hand 
although they had been (.piite recently caught. They ate sweet 
potatoes, sugar cane, eliampedak, fruits and leaves, and the 
leaves of the Mahang Putih htfpoleuat) and various 

species of Fiats especially the Wttrinffiti {Fiats Benjamina)^ 
and when they wanted food call for it with a kind of whistle or 
squeak much out of proportion to the size of the animal. They 
made no other noise except by snorting now and then but in the 
forests, what I suppose to be the same species makes a loud 
neighing sound. These animals in captivity are very quiet for 
most of the day remaining immersed in a w^allo^v of li<iuid mud 
and thickly coated with it after the manner of a buffalo. During 
the evening and night they are much more active roaming up 
and down the enclosure. They drink remarkablj slowly and 
only a small quantity at a time, eat very large quantities of food, 
and pass the excreta alwuys in exactly the same spot and almost 


always at night as the tapir does. 


IL N. R. 


In Memoriam. 

Dr. N. B. Dennys. 

The death of Dr. Dennys in Hongkong on Dec, 10th, 1000, 
will be deeply regretted by all who knew him, and as one of the 
first membei’s of the Society, all must deeply deplore the loss of 
one who did so much for the Society in its earlier days. A short 
notice of his life has appeared in the North Borneo Herald from 
.which I take a few facts as to his history, Nicholas Belfield 
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Dennys entered the civil deiDartment of the navy in 1855 and was 
present at the bombardment of Sveaborg, for which he received 
the Baltic Medal. He was appointed Student Interpreter at 
Peking in IBdo and from 1.86(1 to 1876, edited the China Mail of 
Hongkong, Avas Becretaiy of the (Jity Hall and curator of tlie 
Museum at that city. In 1 877 he was appointed Assistant Protector 
of Chinese at Singapore and Librarian and Curator of the Museum. 
From 187h to 1888 he was employed in Magistrate’s work in 
Singapore, and then at Got)eng‘. Invalided home in 1889 he re- 
signed in 1890, but in 1 894 was appointed Protector of Chinese 
and Magistrate in British North Borneo and became the Editor 
of the Britisli North Borneo Herald, and in 1899 Acting Judge 
and Member of Council. Dr. Dennys was Member of the Council 
of the Society from its very coinmencement in 1878 and remain- 
ed so for several years and contributed largely to the Journal. 
Among his other publications were, Folklore of China, Notes for 
Tourists in tlie North of China, Handbook of Cantonese, Hand- 
book of Malay, the Treaty ports of China and Japan, and other 
short papers on Chinese and Malay subjects, Natural History, 
etc. Although he resigned Membership of the Society in 1889 
he took a great interest in its affairs till towards the end of 
his life. H. N. K. 
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Notes on the Millipedes, Centipedes, 
Scorpions, etc., of the Malay 
Peninsula and Siam. 

By Captain Stanley S. Flower, 5th Fusiliers. 

I. Introductory Remarks. 

The animals which this paper is about, from their strange 
shapes, curious habits and the power of inflicting dangerous 
wounds which some possess, are of interest to most people, but 
especially to those who, having been brought up in England, 
where none but very small and harmless species exist, come to 
live in the East Indies, where a wonderful variety of these 
creatures flourish. However little one may care for natural 
history, one must come in contact with them, millipedes, 
centipedes, scorpions and spiders all entering houses and often 
turning up where least wanted, even in one’s bath-sponge and 
bedding. When I arrived in the Straits Settlements, in March 
1895, I knew practically nothing of these animals, how they 
were classified, how to distinguish between them, or which 
were poisonous and which harmless, and in no book or paper 
could I find the information wanted, so I set to work to collect 
and examine specimens, and compare them with such literature 
on the subject as was available. Mr. R. J. Focock, of the 
British Museum of Natural History, most kindly gave me in- 
valuable assistance in identifying specimens, and answering 
questions of all sorts about these animals, and finally Has been 
so good as to look through my notes made in the Peninsula and 
Siam from 1895 to 1898. These notes, then, I venture to lay 
before the Society, hoping they may be of use to residents in 
the Straits, Native States and Siam, who are interested in these 
strange animals, and also hoping that they may help some more 
competent waiter to compose a full catalogue. 

The specimens I collected were distributed between the 
British Museum, and the Royal Siamese Museum, Bangkok ; 
except some now in the Raffles Museum. 
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NOTES ON MILLIPEDES. 


Millipedes, centipedes, scorpions and spiders all belong to 
tlie great collection of invertebrate animals with jointed legs 
which is for convenience grouped together and called the 
Snb-Mngcloin AETHROroi>A(or Gnathgpgda). Various opinions 
are held by naturalists as to the divisions into which this Bub- 
kingdom should be divided. Valuable papc^rs on the subject ap- 
peared in “Natural Science’" in 1897, by Mr. R. J. Pocock in 
the February number (p. 114), and by Prof. Ray [jankester in 
the April number (p. 267); from these the following provisional 
ciassitication is adopted. 

Sub-kingdom Avthropoda, 

Section I. Prototracheata (or Malacopoda). 

Class (i). Prototracheata (or Peripatoidea), 

Containing the single family Peripatidie, now divided 
into about four genera. A single specimen is on record 
from Sumatra, and Mr. H. N. Ridley informs me that 
the Skeat expedition recently obtained it in the Malay 
Peninsula. This very interesting animal has somewhat 
the general external appearance of a caterpillar, it has 
a pair of antennae, and iti the Sumatran specimen 24 
pairs of legs (t. Sedgwick, Cambridge Nat. Hist., voi. 
V, 1895, p. 26). 

Section II. Tracheata (or Lipobranchia). 

Subdivision A. — Progoneata (or Prostbogonea). 

Class (ii). Diplopoda, “ Millipedes ” (vide post). 

Class (hi). Pauropoda. Containing the single family 
Pauropidse, 

Minute creatures with twelve body segments and 
branched antennae ; which I believe have not so far 
been found in Malaya, 

Class (iv). Symplujla, Containing the single family 
Scolopendreilid 80 (vide post). 

Subdivision B. — Opisthogoneata (or Opisthogonea). 

Class (v). Chilopoda. “ Gentip^es ” (vide post). 
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Class ( vi). Hexapoda (or Insecta), The true insects, such 
as wasps, flies, butterflies, beetles, grasshoppers, etc., 
etc., divided into several orders. 

Section III. Branchiata (or Acerata, or Sozo-braiichia). 

Class (vii). CrusUicea, Crabs, lobsters, shrimps, wood- 
lice, barnacles, etc., etc., divided into several orders. 

Class (viii). Gigantostraca^ divided into 3 orders : — 

1st Order X^p/^os 1 !/ra. Gontaining the single family 
Limulidm (vide post). 

2nd order Merostomata (ffT Eurypterida)^ extinct. 

3rd order extinct. [It is probable that the 

Trilobita should form a distinct class]. 

Class (ix). Araclinida, Scorpions, spiders, etc., (vide post). 

Class (x). Fantoi'ioda (or Pycnogonida) “ Sea-spiders.” 

11. Diplopoda. 

The Millipedes, Class DiplopodUy are invertebrate animals 
found in all temperate and tropical regions, herbivorous, slow- 
moving and incapable of biting a human being, some are nearly 
10 inches (254 mm.) in length, The head is distinct 

and has a pair of short antennae (composed of seven or eight 
segments) in front and two pairs of jaws on its lower surface. 
Body. The body is more or less elongated and consists of from 
9 to over 100 segments, all much alike in structure. The 
majority of species are nearly cylindrical in cross section (but 
some are flattened), each segment being cased in a horny ring. 
Legs. The bases of the legs are almost in contact in the middle 
of the lower surface of the body, there are two pairs to most of 
the segments, the last pair of legs are never elongated. 

Native Names for Millipedes# 

Malay, Gongok, Ulat-hulan. 

Siamese, King keu. P* 

Jakan, Gr-gok (Lake+Kels^dl, J. S. B. R. A. B., No. 2G, 
Occasionally Millipedes are met with in very large numbers. 
The late Mr. "Whitehead in his book “ Kinabalu,” p. 17, describ- 
ing his visit to Malacca, writes, “ On the way down from Mount 
Ophir I saw a wonderful gathering of pale yellow Millipedes, 
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about yix inches long'; they were in a mass, one on the top of 
the other, which must have numbered several liundreds, and 
reminded me of a huge dish of macaroni/' And I myself saw 
enormous numbers on the island of Kosichang, in the Gulf 
of Siam, when visiting it on the 27th and 28th of August 
1897 ; the following extract from my diary may be of 
interest: — 

‘‘The chief living feature of the island was the Millipedes. 
From sea-level to the top of the hill, all about the ground under 
the shade of the trees and in the hot midday sunshine they were 
crawling about in hundreds and hundreds ; the big red-browm 
ones {T/ujropii(jt/s) were particularly conspicuous, 5, {> or 7 often 
to be seen crossing the path within a few yards: some of these 
were uniform in colour, others banded alternately lighter and 
darker; then there were smaller Millipedes of a k^aufiful grey 
colour, and ilattened ones (Ortlio/itorphu) ; when we turned over 
dead leaves in the wood we found in the soil many small white- 
legged Millipedes, which w^hen disturbed sprang about, very 
lively, hopping an inch or two off the ground, and were quite- 
difficult to catch; a contrast to the numberless “Tikal’' Milli- 
pedes (Z€27kroma\ which were exceedingly numerous on the 
artificial stone work, and which when picked up always roiled 
into a ball and remained quite quiet,” At the end of February 
1898, I was again at Kosichang; not one single Millipede was to 
he seen abroad, but we found a few by searching in damp spots, 
underneath timber, old tins, etc. This shows how the different 
seasons affect these animals ; and how a locality where in the 
dry season there seem to be none, in the wet season literally 
swarms with Millipedes, 

An anomymous writer in a Singapore paper of(? loth) Octo- 
ber 1897, gives the following Malay account of the evolution of 
Millipedes, etc. : — “‘There is a belief that if the vertebral bone of 
a fish is kept under a mattress for some time it becomes a centi- 
pede, and that the strands which are found between the pulp and 
the rind of a plantain, commonly known as pisang kiat, when 
securely bottled up and kept in a dark corner become Millipedes. 
There is also a belief that a fresh water fish, not unlike the 
European sly, and known to the natives as ‘ekan klee,’ is 
generated from a tadpole.” 
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Key to Classification of Millipedes. 

I. Body furnished with tufts of scale* like hairs. Antennae 

eight jointed. Scent-glands absent. Suh-classPSELAPHO- 
G NATH A; Contains the singde family minute 

millipedes, “only about one tenth of an inch long 
(Pocock, R. N. II. vol. vi, p. 209), so far not known from 
the Malay Peninsula. 

II. Body not furnished with tufts of scale-like hairs. Antemue 
seven jointed. Scent-glands usually present. Sub-class 
CHILOGNATHA ; divided into three orders. 

A. Body short and broad, 12 or 13 segments, second and 
last segments enormously enlarged, capable of being 
rolled into a ball, no scent-glands. Order OnisoomoePHA. 

B. Body elongate, 19 or more segments, none of them very 
much larger than the rest, capable of being spirally coiled 
(except Sjihceviodesnms). 

A. Last back plate forms a hood over the last pair of 
legs, 19 or 20 segments, no scent- glands, no known 
species exceeds a quarter of an inch (6 mm.) in length. 
Order LiMAOOMOKPHA, Contains the single family 
Glomeridesmidw ; a species occues in Sumatra. 

B. Last back plate forms a complete ring, enclosing the 
anal valves, 19 to over 100 segments, some species 
exceed 9| inches (say 250 mm. in length). Order 
Helminthomokpha. 

Mandibles degenerate, from about 30 to over 100 
segments, species seldom exceed 1|- inch (38 mm.) in 
length. Sub-order Colobogmtha, 
h* Mandibles normal. 

Pedal laminae free, 30 to 32 segments, Sub-order 
Chordeimoidea, Small Millipedes known from Sumatra, 
Burmah, etc., but so far not from the Malay Peninsula. 
P'. Pedal laminae united to the terga. 

Prom about 30 to over 70 segments, Sub-order 
Iidoidea. 

6'“. 19 or 20 segments, Suborder Polgdesmoklea. 
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Sub-class Chilognathu 
Order Omseomorpha^ 

Short, robust Millipedes, convex above and liat below, ca- 
pable of rolling themselves into a ball, hence popularly called 
'' Pill Millipedes.” The body consists of 12 or 13 segments, of 
which the tirst is very small, the second is enermously expended 
at the sides, and the last expended laterally and posteriorly, so 
as to entirely cover the anal region. Each typical body segment 
consists of 7 pieces ; a large vaulted semi-circular horny plate 
forming the upper surface, and concealing the legs, beneath this 
on each side a small pleural plate, and between this and the two 
legs two still smaller tracheal plates bearing the stigmata, one 
corresponding to each leg. The legs are in contact in the middle 
line of the body, and those of the last pair, or last two pairs, are 
enlarged in the male and transformed into a pair of clasping 
organs. The back plates are not furnished with scent-pores. 
Pill-millipedes are found in North America, Europe, Africa, Asia 
and Australasia ; some species attain a length of over inches 
(or 60 mm,); they are divided into two families : — 

A, 12 segments, antennie close together. Glomridm. 

B. 13 segments, antennje further apait. Zephronikhv, 

Fill-millipedes may possibly be confounded at first sight 
with Woodlice, belonging to the Crustacea, and with certain 
wingless Cockroaches, belonging to the Ilexapoda, which both 
occur in similar localities and surroundings ; the cockroach can 
be at once detected by having only 3 pairs of legs, and the 
woodlouse by its having only one pair of legs to each segment, 
instead of two pairs to most segments as in the Millipedes. 
“ Moreover, the hinder end of the body in the crustacean is com- 
posed of a number of small segments more or less closely 
crowded together, but in the Pill-millipede the last segment is 
much enlarged, and acts as a kind of protective cover to the 
lower side of the body when it is spherically rolled. Of course 
there are other differential characteristics between the two not less 
striking than that already mentioned ; but it is needless to enter 
into them here.” Pocock, J. B. N. H. S. voi. xii, p. 269 (1899), 
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Family Glomeridm, 

Pill-millipedes with the antennae relatively close together 
on the front of the head, eyes with a single (lateral vertical) row 
of ocelli, a conspicuous horse-shoe shaped ‘‘sensory’’ organ 
between the eyes and the antennas, and the body consisting of 
twelve segments ; they are usually of small size, under | of an 
inch (15 mm.) in length, and are found in England, Europe, 
North America, and parts of Asia. Though species of Glomeris 
are known from Teriasserim, Sumatra and Borneo, they have 
not yet, to my knowledge, been recorded from the Malay 
Peninsula. 

Family Zephoniklce* 

Pill-Millipedes with the antennas widely separated, situated 
completely at the sides of the head, eyes composed of a spherical 
cluster of ocelli, no “sensory” organ on the face between the 
eyes and the antennte, and the body consisting of thirteen seg- 
ments ; they attain a length of over 2| inches (say 60 mm.), 
and are found in Africa, Madagascar, India, Ceylon, Sikkim, 
Burma, Siam, Cochin China, the Malay Peninsula and Archipel- 
ago, Australia and New Zealand. Over sixty species are known, 
divided into about seven genera. “ A Monograph of the Zephro- 
niidse inhabiting India, Ceylon and Burmah ” by Pocock, will be 
found in the Journal of the Bombay Nat. His. Society, vol. xii, 
(1899), pp. 269-285 and 465-474. 

Genus Spha>ro;pmi$^ Brandt. 

Apex of fhe legs broad and truncate, the upper angle bear- 
ing a long spine above the claw, there being a considerable 
space between the claw and the spine. 

1. Sphmropmous zonatus^ Pocock, A.-}-M.N.H. Ser. 6, vol. xvi, 

1895, p. 412. Recorded from Malacca. 

2. Spha?ropa}ns hhnaculatus^ Pocock, A.+M. N, IL Ser. 6, voL 

xvi, 1895, p. 412. Recorded from Singapore. 

Genus Zephroma^ Gray. 

Apex of the legs narrowed and pointed, the spine and the 
claw nearly contiguous. 
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3. Zfflifonia a^ifhranuff^ Pocoek. A.-t-M. N. II. Ser. (>, voL 

xvi, 1805, p. 413. Entirely black, shining; reaches a 
length of 52 mm. recorded from Perak. 

4. Zej)Iu‘onia inqmivtata^ l^ocock. A 4-M. N. H, Ser. 6, vol. 

xvi, 1895, p. 413. Pitchy black hinder boi’ders of terga 
obscurely ferruginous, legs olivaceous; length BG. mm, 

I found a single s|XKnnien (the type) in the jungle near 
the big waterfall in the Botanical Gardens, Penang, in 
March 1805. 

I got specimens of Zephronia also from SiDga|X)re, Selangor 
and Kosichang, of so far undetermined species. 

Order Ilel mi nthomoiphu^ 

S ulvorder Coloho/jnai/uf. 

Small Millepedes, largest ahmt 1-^ inches (or 40 nnn.) in 
length, with elongate bodies composed of from about 30 to over 
100 segments; head often tucked under the iirst segment; 
mouth more or less adapted for sucking, the jaws l>€*ing degene- 
rate ; known from England and also from most warm parts of 
the world ; divided into several families. 

Family Pseudodesmidcp, 

5. Psemlodemnts verrucoses, Pocock. A.+M. N. IL Sept.’ST, 
p. 222, Originally described from a Perak sj^ecimen, 
34 mm. in length. In Sept. *97 I found one specimen of 
a beautiful pale cream colour at Dumdruan Estate, 7 00 
feet elevation, Gunong Piilai, Johore. 

0. Fseudodesnivs sp. A’'ellow millipedes, 20 mm. in length. 
Ten specimens found under logs, etc., in the jungle nc^ar 
Hinlap, 700 feet elevation, and Muok Tek, 900 feet, in 
the Dong Phya Phai, Siam ; November 1897. 

Sub-order Inloidea, 

This sub-order includes the most typical millipedes, and also 
the largest, some being nearly 10 inches (254 mm.) in length ; 
it is cosmopolitan. The mandibles are normal, the pedal lamina^ 
united to the terga, and there are from about 30 to over 70 
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Families Spinh^ii^eptuhe and Sp? roholida\ 

The Millipedes of these two families are riumeraiis in the 
Fast Indies both in species and individuals ; they may be thus 
distinguished : — Spirostreptklie, first three segments with a pair 
of legs each, fourth legless. Spiroholkhv^ first four segments 
with a pair of legs each. The collector will soon get to know 
the form of eye characteristic of each family, a useful way of 
distinguishing them, but not infallible, some species having eyes 
of intermediate shape. 

F'amily Spirostreptidw, 

Genus Spirost?^€j)tm. 

Ventral grooves short; distance between eyes about equal 
to half the long diameter of an eye. 

7. SpirditrepfKs vitfatus, Newport. 

i'ocock has given a coloured figure and description of this 
species ; — 

Max Weber. Zool. Ergebnisse III, p. 387, plate xxi, fig. 8 
(1891). 

ThiKS is a very handsome creature when alive, coloured in 
alternate bands of black and red-brown. When walking it 
carries the head low, and the antennae are constantly employed 
feeling everything the animal approaches. Each leg seems to 
move independently, thus crossing each other in ^valking, and 
apparently impeding any rapid motion. They are usually found 
in jungle, crawling on tree trunks or on the ground, in the 
middle of the day, quite fearless of any enemy, and as far as 
my experience goes submit quietly to be picked up by a col- 
lector, I have found them on Penang Hill from 1100 to 2500 
feet elevation (March and Nov. ’96), near Chiimar, Perak 
(Dec. ’9G), and on the Kuala Kangsa Pass, Perak (May ’98) ; 
this last was the largest specimen I have seen measuring in total 
length 9| inches (== 248 mm.). 

I also obtained a SpimstrepUiB of this, or an allied species, 
at Kulim, Kedah, in 1895 ; and two specimens near Miiok Lek, 
900 feet elevation, in the Doig Phya Phai, Siam, in Noa". 1897. 
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Genus Thtfropugus, 

Ventral grooves long and deep, distance between eyes 
about equal to or greater tlian the long diameter of an eye. 

8. Thifmpijijus pemice/isis, Focock. 

Spirostreptus perakensis, Pocock, Ijinn, 8. J. Zool, xxiv, p. 
822 (lead figured). [1892]. 

The type specimen, from Perak, was presented to the 
British Museum by Mr. J. IL Leech; it is described as a male, 
210 mm. in length, witls 09 segments, and in colour polished 
black, with antemne and legs reddish yidlow. 

9. Thifvopiigus Imvrii^giL 

Spirostreptus bowringi, iWock, Limi. 8.9. Zool. xxiv, p. 
821 (head lig. p. 822) [1S92]. 

During' the rainy season this species is v'ery plentiful in 
Siam, coming out usually towards evening and wandering about 
gardens and paths, and also occasionally entering houses : 
during the rest of the year it seems to quite disap|x»ar, presum- 
ably it hides away in iudes. I have met it in the following 
localities : — 

Bangkok (May, June, July and August). 

Ayuthia (June), 

Pachim (April). 

Kosichang (August). 

Adults, of both sexes, have from 60 to 72 segments. The 
longest male I measured was about of inelieB (148 mm.), the 
longest female about 8|- inches (or 220 moi.). 

Colour (from life), drawn up from a large series of Bangkok 
specimens. 

The whole animal is of a x^ery rich xvarm yellow' ochre, with 
these exceptions : — the front surface of the head ivS a rich red- 
yellowish brown, sometimes darker between the eyes, it also 
gets darker towards the mouth shading into black on the upper 
lip. The antennm are ricly red-yelloxvish browui. The eyes 
black. The first segment behind the head is rich red-yellowish 
brown, getting darker towards its posterior edge. The remain- 
ing segments have each on their posterior part a very dark 
brown band, in some individuals pure glistering black, this band 
^■harrower and lighter 'In c-olour- underneath as it approaches 
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bases of the leg's, and is broadest on the eenire of the back, 
^''liere it is about twice the width of the intervening- yellow 
^r^ces. llie tail (last segment ) is yellow, on its broader portion 
^*bs5curely banded once with reddish-brown, and the hinder 
Portion (as fur instance the sides of the anal valvo^s) are picked 
with reddish brown, the sharp tip of the tail is, in some 
^P^cimens, black. The legs ai'e more or Usa shaded with light- 
P^ddish brown, differiiig in individuals. The position of the 
Wamen-repug'iiatorum is marked on tlu* sides of tlie somites by 
^ dark grey half-moon sliaped line. 

These big Thyropygi when caught in the hand d(^ not 
py-ssively submit as most millipedes do, but twist about, rear up 
d\eir heads, and bite one’s fingers with their jaws, but of course 
^^dthout breaking the skin or hurting in the least ; but their show 
resistance is so vigorous that anyone unaware of their harm- 
character would naturally not attempt to touch them twice. 
I have kept many individuals of this species in captivity ; 
they feed readily on bananas, etc., but never seem to stop eating 
long as food is available. One I noted (as far as I was able 
attend to it) eat wltlioiit stopping for fifteen hours on end. 
^'he difficulty of keeping them alive is to strike the medium be- 
starving them and allowing them to overeat themselves, 
"^^diich results in a week or so in diarrhoea, and then death soon 
‘'^^pervenes. While eating the lower jaws work away steadily 
^'itli a lateral in and out motion, and all the time the antenme 
^^'ep moving', examining ev^ery bit of food just befoi'e it enters 
mouth. The females seem always ready to eat, but the 
(in the early summer in ihingkok) suffer much from 
^^xual excitement, refuse to feed and become very pugnacious. 
In the jungle near Hiniap, 700 feet elevation, in the Dong 
ftya .Phai, Siam, I obtained three spe:jimens of a Thiiropygus^ 
bowringii or an allied form, in November 1897, A male 
105 mm. in length, a female 180. The female rolled up 
quietly when picked up, the male struggled hat'd, rearing its 
^^Gad up off thc' ground and trying to bite. 

Thgropjjgua sp. 

At about 800 feet elevation on Bukit Tiniali, Singapore, on 
Ihe lOtli Jan. 1896, I found one crawding among dead leaves in 
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the jiuig'ieut aiiddav. It wa.< about 1 ) inehe.s in length ( 2 :j 0 uuu. ) 
Ihave alrtu found large Tliyropygi iu duhore. from near sea- 
level near Jolajre Bulini. to lOt.H) feel elevation on G-unong 
Pulai. 

1 1, Thi/ropif !/»(<■< . 7 /. 

Another S|>ecie ?3 of this genus 1 lja\'e found very numerous 
on Penang Hill from 2200 to 2500 feet eleva.tion ; it reaches 
4-Miiches in length (114 inuu). Hs eoluur. when ali%'e, is as 
F<>llows: up]>er parts dark olive brown, witli transverse bands of 
ligliter and darker brown, there is a pale yellowish-brown verte- 
bral line, which initnmupts the narrow dark brown bands but not 
the ^vider paler bands, T\w hjwer jmrts and legs are pale red- 
dish yellow. 

Pauiiiy 

Genus 7 V///o // i n I //.y . 

f/abral peves 2 + 2 . First dorsal plate acutely angled. 

12. Trigomiilas yumi (Forat). 

This small round red Millipede is extensively distributed in 
the East and West Indies, and has got introduced into coriser- 
vatories in England. I found it numerous in : — 

Singapore: Spring of I81M>, OctolxH* 1897. 

Penang; IManical (iardens, March 1898, 

Penang; the Crag, 2200 feet elev., March and Nov. 1899, 
March 1898, 

Perak ; Taipeng, May 1898 ; Kuala Kangsa Pass and Batu 
Gajah, Dec, 1896. 

Kedah ; Alor Star, June 1898 ; and I found an allied 
S|X^cies near Kulim, Kedah, in May 1895, 

18, Trigoninltis sp. The red-legged Trigoniulus. 

This species was very numerous in Bangkok duruig the 
rainy season from April to August, and was also numerous on 
Kosichang. In Bangkok in June specimens were observed 
copulating, 

. :'The number segments of adults varies from 55 to 60. 
Males reach 71 inni. in length, females 80 mm. 
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Colour (froiu life), drawn up from nuuiy Bangkok specimens. 
Head red, except forehead between the eyes wliich is brown. 
First segment (behind head), brown, anterior border red, pos- 
terior border pale reddish brown. Remaining segments brown, 
posterior border very pale browm, reddish on the back, yel- 
lowish at the sides, imclerneath (about bases of legs) pale 
yellow. Tail (Le,, last segment) red, shading to brown at the 
sides. Antenna?, mouth and legs, red. The red of the head, 
legs, etc., is a ricli brick red. The brown of tlie body is a dark 
brown, dull in some lights, in others more gvey than brown with 
distinct purple shades in it. In spirits the whole colouring 
becomes darker and less eoiispicuoiis. At any rate, in some 
cases the males are more purplish-grey in colour, and the females 
(who are also larger) are more reddish-brown. 

I t. Trhjouiulus sp. The blue-green and red Trigoniiiliis. 

Of this very beautiful species, apparently undescribed but. 
allied to T, caudulauus of Karsch, I got three specimens in the 
jungle south of Talikamen, Siam, on the 19th Atarcli 1897, 
The number of segments varied from 48 to 52, and the largest 
individual was 64 Him. in length. 

Colour (from life). Upper surfaces and sides pale bluish 
bottle green, each segment with a broad, distinct, black trans- 
verse band; along each side is a very narrow black line 
enlarged into a black spot on each segment; from the eighth 
segment to tlie penultimate one the back is bright brick-red ; 
this red line is narrow anteriorly and gets broadest about the 
middle of the back. The head between the eyes is darkish 
French grey ; the remainder of the head, anterior border of the 
segment next behind the head, the whole of the legs, and the last 
segment and tail are bright brick-red, the lower surface of the 
body (betw^een the legs) is yellowish- red. 

Genus Spiroholellm. 

Labrai peres l+R First dorsal plate very large, expanded 
laterally. 

15. Spiroholellus sp. The white-legged Millipede. 

This elegant, elongated Millipede, with its conspicuous little 
white legs, is one of the most active members of the Class, 
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^enus aliied to Acanthodesmns \ all the specimens being now 
in the British Museum I am unable to describe tliem here. 
Every individual (thirteen were collected) of one species of 
Acanihodesnms had a faint but distinct and pleasant smell, like 
“vanilla*' or “bitter almonds.” These Millipedes are all very 
slow in their movements and easily caught. 

20. Practodemus ridlejji, Pocock. Lc.s. p. 438. 

The type specimen, a female, was obtained by Mr. 11. N. 
Ridley in Singapore. Another species of Phractodemns, P. 
suhrittatus (Peters) lias l>een recorded from the island of Singa. 

21. Ano^lodesmus sp. 

I found one specimen of this genus on rotten wood in the 
Botanical Gardens, Penang', 21st Nov. 1896. Colour, upper 
parts shiny black, protuberances at sides bright yellow, flower 
surface and legs, reddish lu’own. 

Fami I y Strongiflosomati dec. 

Millipedes of small size, reaching 35 mm. in length, occur- 
ring in tropical America, Africa and Asia, and also in Europe 
(England). 

22. Orihomorplia coaretata (Saussure). 

A widely distributed species in the East Indies, I have 
met with it in Singapore, Kedah and Bangkok. In the latter 
place during the month of May, June and July I had 
opportunities of watching the development of individuals. The 
smallest 1 got were 2 mm. in length, cylindrical in section, 
had 19 segments, were covered with fine bristles of hair and 
vrere pure white in colour, except for a pair of reddish-brown 
spots above the base of the antennae. As the animal grows 
the hind portions become dark first, and upper greyish brown, 
then the head and forepart become a reddish-brown, the centre 
portion gradually following suit ; these changes of colour will 
be observed in animals of from 8 to 12 mm. in length. In 
individuals of 10 mm. long the body is still cylindrical but the 
lateral processes are becoming pronounced, and the general 
colour is now pale yellow^ the dorSal plates being pale reddish 
brown ; there is also a reddish-brown patch on the head at the 
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base of the aiifeiirue. The whole Millipede is >1111 sparsely (dad 
with hair, but the hairs are less iiiimerous and much shorter in 
proportion to the bulk of tlie animal tlian in the 2 nim. stage. 
When the Millii>ede is about 18 mm. i!i leiigth all the upper 
surface is a rich dark- reddish hroimA\\^^ sides are a [>aler reddish 
brown, and the underneath, legs, antenua% tail and lateral 
processes are bright yellow. The whole animal looks neat 
and glossy, there are scarcely any hairs on the body except a 
few large ones under the tail, and many very short, line hairs 
on the head, antenme and legs: and it is at this period that the 
body becomes slightly depressed. 

I observed this s^x^cies in copula in Kangkok in Afay 18D7. 
the males seem rather smaller than the females when they clasp 
by the forepart of the body, and suffer tliemselves to dragged 
along. 

23. Orthomorjiha Vit^nria, Karsidi. 

I found large mnnlx‘rs of tliis s|.>ecies on the walls of tiie 
(xovernment Best House, Kuala Kangsa, Perak. lOth Dee. 1890. 

24. Orthomorpha erucifera, Ih)eock. 

This species knowm from tlie Mergui Arehi|xdago pro- 
bably also occurs in Petiang ; I have e<dlecte(I Millipedes, 
apparently referable to it, on rocks near ‘‘ the Crag,’* 2263 
feet elevation above sea, in March and Noveml>er 1896. 
Specimens reached a length of 33 mm. (1^ inches); and their 
colour in life was, upper parts reddish brown, with dai‘k brown 
centre line, and narrow^ transverse dark browm lines, three on 
each somite, one being central and two marginal. The lateral 
processes are rich very dark brown, their backward projecting 
spines being yellow. Sides of body very dark brown, under- 
neath of body buid*. Legs yellow.* 

25. Orthomorpha graoiiis. 

I got one specimen at Ayuthia ; February 1888. 

.Other specimens, some probably representing other species 
of Orthomorpha^ I have collected at Chantaboon, Tahkamen and 
in the Larut Hills of Perak up to 4000 feet elevation, but the 
'most noticeable was a Uaoh mid scarlet form I found in the 
Jungle nearMuok Lek, Dong Fhya Phai, Siam, in ^"ovember 1897 
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IV. Class Symphyla. 

Family Scolopendrellidw. 

S<‘t)h)pni(h‘(dl(i sp, ineert. 

In May, June and July 1897, I found gcolopondrelhv very 
numerous in the Wang .Na Garden at Bangkok ; the^y could 
usually be found under flower-pots. They were most elegant 
little creatures, about 5 mm. in length (not including the an- 
tennie), very active, and required careful catching to get them 
alive and undamaged. We found the best way was to drive 
tlien into a test-tube by means of a camel-hair paint brush. 

They were pure dead white in colour when alive. 

The antennte are long, slender and conspicuous ; they 
usually resemble a row of heads threaded on a string, but in 
one specimen I examined the left antenna was normal and con- 
sisted of 2S bead-like joints,' but the right antenna was less than 
half as long, apparently unjointed, enlarged and rounded at the 
tip and covered with distally directed hairs (unlike the hairs on 
normal aritenme which radiate from the centre of each “ bead”). 
These little animals can suspend themselves in the air by a silk 
line, after the manner of spiders. 

On the 22nd November 1897, I found a Scolopnidrella 
under a log in the jungle near Muok Lek, in the Dang Phya 
PhaL 

V. Chilopoda. 

The Centipedes, Class CMlojioda^ are invertebrate' animals 
found in all temperate and tropical regions, carnivourous, active 
and capable of giving a poisonous bite. Some are nearly one 
foot (805 mm.) in length. 

Head, The head is distinct and has a pair of elongate 
antennae in front and four pairs of jaws on its lower surface. 
The 4th pair are large and powerful and project forward 
below the other pairs of jaws, so as to more or less conceal 
them from view. The last segment of this 4th pair forms a long 
fang with a minute hole in the tip, through which the poison is 
exuded. 

Bodij. The body is elongated, very flattened in section 
and consists of from 15 to over 121 segments all much alike in 
structure. 
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Legs, The legs start from the sides of the lower surface 
of the body, there is only one pair to each segment, the last 
l>air of le^s is pfenerallj longer than the rest. The number of 
pairs of legs is invariably odd* 

Native Names for Centipedes. 

Malay, or LipanT 

Siamese, ^^Tiikhap^' 

Centipedes are divided into two siib-classes : — 

Lst ANAETIOSTICaU. 

1. eges^ large, compound, faceted. 

2. anteniKP, widely separated at base, very long, thread like. 
hodij^ composed of 15 segments, but only 8 dorsal plates, 

all of which, except the last, are furnished in the 
middle of the hinder border with a single large- 
respiratory stigma. 

4, legs^ very long, their tansi composed of a large number 

of minute segments. 

5. basal-segments of poison-jaws not united. 

Length of head and body (exclusive of antennm and legs)^' 
reaches over 2 inches (or 55 mm.) contains only ore genus 
Seiitigera, 

2nd. Aetiostigma. 

1. eges^ simple ocelli, or entirely absent. 

2, mtennw^ shorter, stouter and not thread-like. 

8. hodg^ composed of from 15 to over 121 segments, each 
having its own dorsal plate ; the stigmata are 
arranged in pairs and open on the sides of the body. 

4. legs,, of moderate length, usually tip{)ed with a claw.f 

5. basal-segments of poison-jaws united to form a coxal 

plate. Length of head and body (exclusive of antennae 
and legs) reaches over 11 inches (or 281 mm.) divided 
into three orders, with many families and genera. 


* These dimensions only refer to the largest specimens I have myself 
measured ; they may grow larger, 

t In the family Cermatobiidm {Oxihr Lithobiomorpha), known from a 
single species from Halmahira, the tarsi of the legs are many Jointed, 
Vide Pocock, Eoyal Nat. Hist, vi,, p, 205, 
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Anarstioi>iiyma. 

Order Scutvferomorphcu 
Family Scuttgerida\ 

1. Scnthjcre longkopnis^ Pabr. Tlie lowg-liorned Shield-bearer . 

Localities, I have met this fine species in three localities, 
in each case under quite different circumstances. One was 
inside a rotten, fallen tree-trunk near the foot of Gunong* Piilia, 
Johore, 13th September, 1897. One I found at night on the 
outside wall of my house in Bangkok, on the 27th February 1897. 
And on the 28th June 1898, I saw large numbers of the Centi- 
pedes, perhaps 30 or 40 individuals in less than two hours, in deep 
caverns (where no daylight ever penetrates) of the Batu Caves, 
near Kuala Lumpur, Selangor ; these were easily caught in 
forceps, if one picked them up as soon as the torch-light showed 
them, but once disturbed* they did not give a second chance 
of being captured but ran along the wall at immense speed. 
This species occurs in Java, as well as in Siam and the Malay 
Peninsula. 

Colour (of Bangkok specimen mentioned above). 

Upper surface of body moderately dark brown, at the 
posterior end of each dorsal plate is a double spot of light 
yellow (very distinct in life). Head yellowish brown with dark 
brown markings. Antemue uniform yellowish brown. Legs 
yellow with narrow bands of dai'k bluish-grey. Lower surface 
of body pale yellow. In life the whole animal is slightly iridescent. 

BaugJcok specimen, Batu laves specimen. 
Length, head and body 32 mm. or 1.28 inch.^ 55 mm. or 2.16 in. 


,, antennse 

64 

„ 2. 5 

88 

„ 8.46 

„ hind-legs 

,, from tip of V 

70 

„ 2.75 

187 

„ 7.36 

antennm to end>- 
of hind-legs ) 

164 

„ 6. 4 

325 

„ 12.75 


2. Scutigera birmanica^ Poc. The Burmese Shield-Bearer. 

Locallfies. On the 16th March 1896 I caught two specimens 
at the “Crag,” Penang Hill, elevation 22(>0 feet; and subse- 

* End of body projects 2 rum, beyond base of hind legs. 
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(j’leutly in Marcli I SDH obtained a third 8i>eciinoii at the sain(‘ 
place. They are exceedingly active, ruomug so fast that unless 
yon know them lyy sight it is hard to tell what sort of animals 
they are; if found at rest they may be picked up with a pair 
of forceps or else made to walk into a wide-necked cyaiiide- 
of-potassium bottle, but if first frightened all you will probably 
see of them is a glimpse of (apparently) a spider with an impro- 
per niiniber of very attenuated legs disappearing round the 
corner. It is very dilHcult to secure a perfect speciuum, as 
when caught they seem to shed their legs voluntarily, almost as 
if to spite the collector. 

JJistrirt. Burma and Penang. 

o, ScHtiijera nmnmn'ea, Poc. The Marbled Shield- 1 Nearer. 

Local ituM, On the 14tb March 189G I caught one specimen 
under the bark of a tree at “ Hichmoiid,” Penang Hill, elevation 
about 2300 feet; its general colour was reddish-brown. In 
March 1<S98 I got another specimen also on Penang Hill at 
nearly the same height above sea-level, 

Ijistrict, Burma and Penang. 

S ub- class A rtlostigma, 

1st Order, Lithobtumoep HA. 15 pairs of legs. 

(Joiitains only the Family Lithobiid<v, Species of Litholnus 
are known to occur in Java, Sumatra, Bur mail and possibly the 
Nicobar Islands, so will probably be eventually found in the 
Malay Peninsula ; the lai'gest of the known S. E. Asian forms is 
only 12L mm. long. 

2nd Order, S(JOLopendkomobfha. 21 or 23 pairs of legs. 

Eyes, either absent or consist of 4 ocelli on each side of 
the head. 

Anteniue, 17 to 29 segments. 

Divided into several families. 

The usual centipedes met with in Malaya and Siam all come 
into the family Scolopendruka, which have 21 pairs of legs, 4 ey(‘s 
on each side of head, and reach nearly a foot (305 mm.) in 
length. 
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3rd Order, (0^:i)lMU.lA)MOinniA. 39 to IGl (or possibly more) 
pairs of leg’s. 

Eyes, absent. 

Auteimie, 14 segments. 

This order consists of long, thin, woriu-like centipedes ; 
some specu3s are at times luminous; they are divided into 
several families, and individuals reach 130 mm. in length. 

Order Scoloj^endromorpha, 

Family Scolopendridcc, 

4. Scolopendra stdispmipes^ Leach. Common Centipede of S. E. 

Asia. 

Localities, Of this species I got several specimens in Penang 
both from near sea-level (Sepoy Lines) and from the hill 
(“ Crag ”), one in Singapore, one in Johore Bahru, onein Bangkok, 
and one received from Sourabaya, Java : it also occurs in 
Sumatra and Flores, and is found (possibly introduced) in tropical 
Africa and in the West Indies. 

Colour, Most individuals I have seen were bright reddish 
brown, but the Johore specimen (mentioned above) and one 
from Penang Hill were purplish-black above, pale reddish- 
brown below and had reddish antennse and legs. 

Size, The red and the black individuals seem to attain equal 
dimensioms, the largest I have measured was in length (exclusive 
of antennm and hind-legs) 166 mm. or 6|-in. 

5, Scolopemlra de haanii^ Brandt. De Haaii’s Centipede. 

This may be, only a variety of S, eubspinipes from which it 
differs in the absence of spines from the under surface of the 
anal femora. 

Localities, I got several specimens from the hills of 
Penang, at about 2300 feet elevation ; one from Batu Grajah, 
Perak; four from Kulim, Kedah; and about thirty from 
the following places in Siam — Bangkok, Ko-si-chang, Ohanta- 
boon, Kabin and Muok Sek, in the Dong Phay Fhai: it also oc- 
curs in the Mergui Archipelago, Java and Sumatra. 

Colour (from life.) Above rich reddish-brown, antemue 
jmler reddish-brown ; legs pale yellow, distally dark reddish- 
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brown, claws black; bind- legs reddish brown, getting darker 
distally, last segments nearly black: underneath of head reddish 
brown, last joint of poison-fangs black ; lower surface of body 
hr ow'nish yellow. 

A young specimen from Kabin was black with orange-red 
legs and a broad orange-red band behind the head. 

A centipede 53 mm. (say 2 inches) in length (excluding 
anteimm or hindlegs), which Pocock considers to be probably the 
young of this species, had the upper parts reddish-brown, but 
the posterior part of each segment very dark, nearly black; the 
anteniim, head^ and first two segments of body olive green ; 
legs on remaining segments pale red ; and the under surface 
pale reddish-brown. 

Size. The finest De Haan s Centipede 1 have measured 
was caught in our compound in Bangkok, Ifith December, 1897. 


Its dimensions were : — 

Total length, from tip of antennie to claw of hind foot 281 mm. 

Length, without antennm or hind legs 210 

„ antennie 
hind-leg 


38 
35 
16 
17 
15 
11 

seem simi- 


Width, 2nd segment 
„ loth „ ... 

,, 21st ,, 

„ 22nd (last) 

These two species, supposing them to be distinct, 
lar in habits ; tliey are for the most part nocturnal, but I have 
met them roaming abroad in the day time ; they are to be found 
in houses and gardens as well as in the jungle, and even on board 
ship. They run very swiftly, and try to bite fiercely when interfer- 
ed with ; what the effect of their bite on a man could be I do not 
know, I only once saw one bitten — Surgeon-Captain Smith at 
Penang in 1895. He felt no ill effects from the bite, but the centi- 
pede had previously been biting at some cord, in a loop of which 
we were trying to secure it, so had probably exhausted its sup- 
ply of poison. It is said that their claws are poisonous, and I 
have even been told in Singapore that a centii>ede ran o\’er a 
maiTs face and left a line of ted sores where its feet touched his 
skio. I cannot believe this — for I have seen Malays allowing a 
big centipede (with poison fangs extracted) to run about their 
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bare shoulders aud neck without recievin^ any harm, and I have 
myself had them crawling over my hands as an experiment but 
without being able to see, or feel, the smallest wound. Nothing 
seems to be known about their breeding habits. In Penang I 
have seen a dead centipede hung from the front axle-tree oi a 
gharry ; why this is done I have no idea ; perhaps other mem- 
bers of the Society have noticed this? 

fi. Scolopendra Morsitans (Linn.) The Biting Centipede. 

I caught specimens of this species at Gunang Pulai in Johore. 
and at Kabin in Siam, received one from near Eaheng, Siam. 
The Kabin specimen was purplish -green in colour, and measured 
in length (without hind legs) 71 mm. (with hind legs) 82|- mm. 
Dr. Max Weber obtained this species in Celebes, Saleyer and 
Flores. It is also found in central Africa and other tropical 
countries. 

7. Otostigmiis scaler, Porat. The Rough Centipede. 

» Takhap-fai ” (fine-centipede) of the Siamese. 

Localities. I found this species numerous m Bangkok 
under flow^er pots in the garden of the Wang Na, and also 
got specimens on Gunong Pulai, Johore. , , , , 

Colour (Bangkok specimens). Above reddish-brown, redder, 
on the margins,” browmer in the vertebral line ; the anterior 
portion of the head sometimes black ; lower surface of body pale 
reddish-yellow ; eyes black ; antenme light-red or else basal 
portion reddish-brown, turning darker distally till the tips are 
almost black ; legs, basal segment and greater portion of next 
seo-ment buff, remainder rich da,rk blue, or in some specimens the 
legs are grey, basally bright blue, distally buff, the hindmost 
pair of legs are blue banded with pale buff or white at the 

joiiits^^^^ (Bangkok specimens). The largest I noted measured 
48 mm. in length, without including the hind-legs. 

Another was : — 

length, without antennee or hind legs, 31|- mm. 

„ antennee 9 „ 

„ hindlegs 55 
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I also colleetecl specimens of OtosUgunis on Penang Hill, 
in the Larut Hills of Perak, in Johore, at Chantaboon 
(piirplisb-blne in colour) and at Pakiiam-Meiiam, which 
are diillciilt to determine specificallj, as there are many 
species of this genus described from Ceylon, Japan, 
China, Mergui Archipelago, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, 
Fiores, etc. 

H, lUnjsida lonfpjm (Newport). 

I got two specimens at Tanglin, Singapore, one found 
under a liower-pot, one rimning about in my bathroom 
at night, and several from Siam, from iie^ar Raheng and 
from the island of Ko-si-chang. This centipede usually 
has its back coloured dark reddish or purplish-brown, the 
legs may be lighter ; it is of small size reaching a length 
of” 68 mm. (2.68 inches). It is distributed in many parts 
of tropical Asia and America. 

0. Mifsida iimnarginata (Porat). 

Of this small species I got six specimens near A lor Star, 
Kedah ; one in Taipeng, Perak ; a friend found it climbing up his 
leg inside his trowsers ; and two in Singapore, one in the 
Officers’ Mess, Tanglin, and one in a bathroom of Raffles Hotel. 
In these centipedes the antenna?, when not in use, are carried 
curled up very elegantly. Dr. Max Weber obtained this sj)ecies 
in Sumatra, Java and Saleyer. 

10. FJujsida carinulata (Haase.) 

In January 1896 Mr. Ridley and I found one of these rare 
centipedes on Bukit Timah, Singapore ; it was a female lying 
curled up round its eggs, hidden under a rock in the jungle. 
The species was previously known from Celebes. 

11. Rhijsida rugulosci^ Pocock. 

This species is described and iSgured (nat-size) by Pocock 
in Max Weber’s Zool. Ergebnisse III, p. S14, PI, xix, Fig. 6. 
The type specimen is from Sumatra. In November 1896 I 
caught one in the garden of the Crag,” Penang Hill, 2200 
feet elevation ; its colours were back purplish black ; antennm 
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and leg’s bottle green ; underneath pale olive green. Length 
(cxeludiiig «‘tntenn*te and hind feet) 80 mni. (;>.;>;] inches.) 

I also got specimens of Rki/sula from HlakanMati, Singapore, 
and from (Jhantaboon, that apparently do not fall into any of 
the above species. 

( jrdeiv 

GeopliUidtr. 

12. Orp/fntrus bn^vilabiatus (Newport). The Luuiinous (h^ntipede. 

Malay 

I have caught this long, thin red centipede at Tahkamen, 
Siam, in Marcli 1897, in G( 3 verninent House, Singapore, October 
1897, and in Bakar Bata House, Kedah, in May 1898; always 
ill roofs or upper stories of liouses. On more than one occasion, 
I have seen them at night on my in()S(]uit() (uirtains. Each 
time I tested their luminosity ; when disturbed they give out a 
bright but lurid green “ phosphorescent ” light, and as the 
centipede moves it leaves a trail of light behind it on the surface* 
it is crawling over ; this trail glimmers for a moment or so, and 
then goes out. 

Besides Siam and the Malay Peninsula this species occurs 
in other parts of the Oriental Region (]\[ergui Archipelago, 
♦lava, Oelebes, Fiores, etc.) and also in tropical America. 

Fami ly Di edloph i I i (hv. 

IJh MecistoaephalHS pKnetifrom^ Newport. 

Of this long, thin centijiede I got four specimens in the 
earth at Chautafooon in January 1898 (no luminosity observed), 
and also found a single individual under a piece of wood on the 
top of Western Hill, Penang, elevation 2725 feet. This latter 
measured : — 

length (excluding antennae and hind legs) 52 mm. 

,, (including ,, „ „ ) (>8 mm. 

This species is also recorded from the Mergui A r(‘hipelago, 
Sumatra, Java, Flores and Mauritius. 

Family liucratonifch idw. 

Species of Eucratomfx may eventully be found in Malaya as 
they occur in Burmese territory on the one side, and in islands 
at the Eastern end of the Malay Archipelago on the other. 
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VL Class Gigantostraca. 

Order XiphosKra, 

Family JJmulidce. 

The King Crabs, or Horse-shoe Crabs. 

‘ Si /e ?? gdith of the Siamese . 

Belanghfs'" of the Malays. 

1 . Linufht^ hiohtcmnu.^, 

I have got live speeiuieiis in the Singapore Market on the 
nth April, in the Bangkok Alarket 18th June, and in Brunei, 
Borneo, on the 2n<:l (){*tober. 

I was told in Siam that the King-Crabs usually fre(|uent 
deep water, but in June, July and August resort to tlie shallows 
at the head of the Gulf for bre^eding purposes ; they are then 
caught in large numbers for the markets. They wnll live for a 
few days in a tub of fresh water.. 

In life the carapace is a beautiful, rich, dark, shining, olive 
colour. 

The largest specimen I measured (at Bangkok) was : — 
Total length, 19.7 inches. = 500 mm. 

Length of carapace, 10.2 .. = 

„ „ tail, 9.5 „ = 241 ,, 

Width, „ carapace, 10.2 ,, = 259 ., 

2. Ltuttdus mtinHlienudiL 

Easily distinguished from L. molttcmytKs by the round shap- 
ed tail* 

To be seen for sale in the Bangkok Afarket with the above. 
The largest sj.)ecimen I measured (at ikngkok) was 
Total length, 15.25 inches = J87 mm. 

Length of carapace, 8 „ = 208 ,, 

,, „ tail, ' 7.25 „ =?: 184 „ 

Width ,, carapace, 7.75 ,, = 197 

i), Limulus tridentatm^ Leach. 

Also known as JAmnlus longispmiB. Air. A. C. (duriels 
Ross gave me a large pair caught at Kudat, Brit. North Borneo: 
the female was the largest and measured -.—total length 35.25 
inches =894 mm., width of carapace 15 inches = 381 mm. 
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Vil, Class Arachnida. 

Ill tlii8 class are included the Spiders, Scorpieiis, Mites, Ticks 
and their relatives. 

Tliese animals have no distinct head, the. head and thorax: 
being fused togetlier, and the result of this union (called the 
‘‘ ceplialotlHirax and the alxloineii may or may not be seg- 
mented. 

Br(‘a thing is carried on by air-tubes, lung-books or both. 

Tlie sexes are distinct individuals. 

'ITiere are no antemiee, such as exist in the insects, centi- 
pedes and millipedes. 

The cephalothorax bears six pairs of limbs; — 

1st pair (the mandibles) composed of 2 or d segments, acting 
as seizing or biting organs. 

2nd pair (the cheke, or palpi) composed of 5 or G segments ; 
of whicli the basal segments (the maxillce) are used for crushing 
food, and the remainder variously modified as seizing, feeling or 
sexual organs. 

drd pair, composed of G or more segments, used for feeling 
(as in the Pedipalpi), or for walking. 

4th, nth, and Gth, composed of G to 1) segments, used for 
walking. 

The abdomen bears no true limbs. 

The class may be divided into 8 orders, one of these con- 
tains the Mites, Ticks and a varied host of small forms, some 
very degenerate, in some various limbs are lost, in some there 
are apparently no organs of respiration, and in the “ Water 
Bears,” or Tanlujrada^ the sexes are not distinct but are united 
in each individual. 

The following table may be of use to the collector in 
determining* to which Order an Arachnoid beast, he may hap- 
pen to have caught, belongs. 

A. 2nd pair of limbs modified into great seizing organs (chelae). 

A, no waist ” between caphalothorax and abdomen. 

Grd, 4 th, 5th and Gth pairs of limbs of similar con- 
struction and used for walking. 

(L posterior segments of abdomen narrowed, forming a 
distinct jointed tailj ending in a poison- sting. 
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breathing’ bv means of 4 pairs ot kuig’ books, 
abdominal combs present, 
no silk-secieting: glands. 

S(.>nie species attain a length of 8 iuciies. 

(rfeorpions). Order Svorpione^'. 
h. no tail. 

breathing bv means of air-tubes, 
no abdominal combs, 
silk-secreting glands present, 
some sjiecies attain a leiigdli of inch. 

( False Scorpions). Oi\\ei" Psetaloscorinu/i6b\ 

I>. a •* waist” between cepbalothorax and abdomen. 

^b’d pair of limbs modified into feeders, the last segment 
l.)eing clawless and divided into a mHnl.)er of secondary 
seynients. 

4 til, htli and iJlh pairs of similar coustrucdou and used 
for walking. 

c. no tail. (.)!• a ihrtnid Iik(‘ one. 

bivathing by means of 2 pairs of lung boe^ks. 
no abd(.)miual combs, 
no silk -scHTeting glands, 
some species attain a length of 2 inche.s. 

(Whip Scurpion.s) Order Pedipaljn. 

P>, “2ud jyair of limbs not modified into cbelie. 

C. cephalothorax segmented. 

mandibles form large pincers, 
abdomen with ten segments, 
palpi leg' like, 
rf. a long jointed tail. 

size minute; only one species known, from South 
Europe. 

(.)rder Faljngmdi, 

i\ no tail 

reach nearly 2 inches in length; many gemu^a and 
species known from South Europe, Africa, Asia and 
America. 
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(False Spiders). i)vMi SoUli(jj(i\ 

/>. cepbalotliorax not segmented. 

/; a “ waist between ceplialo thorax and abdomen, 
mandibles form a poison fang, 
abdomen not segmented (except in sub-order Meso- 
tliel(B). 

breathing by means of 2 pair of lung books, or else 
1 pair lung books and 1 pair of air-tubes, 
spinning glands present, 

(Spiders). Order Aranea\ 

ij, no “ waist’’ between cephalothoi'ax and abdomen. 

a. ^ abdomen composed of 8 to 8 segments. 

mandibles piiicer dike. 

basal segment of 8rd pair of limbs always adapted 
for mastication. 

breathing by means of air-tubes, 
no spinning glands. 

(Harvest Spiders). Order Ojrdionvti, 

b. ' abdomen not segmented. 

mandibles pincer-like, or simply pointed, 
basal segment of 8rd pair of limbs never adapted 
for mastication. 

breathing by nneans of air- tubes, or without 
distinct organs. 

spinning glands sometimes present, 
size usually minute. 

(Mites, Ticks etc.) Order AonrL 
Order Scorpiones. 

The Tme Scmpiom. 

Malay ‘‘ KalajinkingT 

Siamese or mpre.conimonly ^^Men(j-poaT 

Pantang Kapur (Lake — EeLsall, 

J. S. B. H. A. S. Nd"26, 1804, 'p. 41.) 

The true Scorpions have four pairs of legs, of similar con- 
sti uction, each composed of seven segments, and used for loco- 
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mutioii, and two niodiiied anterior pam of liinUs, one (the clielie) 
forming* great pincers and composed of six segments, and one 
(tlie mandibles) forming small piiieers and conip(.)sed <jf only 
three segments. 

The abdomen is distinctly segmented, and the lust six seg- 
ments, are narrower than the rest, forniing a distinct tail: U,i<‘ 
last segment of all (the telson) ends in a sharply |>oiiited poison - 
sting. 

On the lower surface of the second segment of the abdomen 
are a pair of comb- like organs (the pectines); the exact use of 
which does not seen to be known, but I have noticed scorpions 
are continually moving* them about as if they were organs of 
touch. 

)Seorpions are di\'ided into several families: two of which 
occur in our region and may be thus distinguislied : — 

1st. Biithidiv. Bternuiii of the cephalothorax small and trian- 
gularly pointed in front. 

Two vspuvs on the articular membrane of the tarsus, 

2iid. ScorjnonUh’. >Sternum of the cephalothorax broad and 
pentagonal. 

One spur on the articular membrane of the birsus. 

Family Ihtthidiv. 

1. Archisvmairns luuvvonaiuB (Fabr.) The Sharp Scorpion. 

Me tujpiHi tidikepp'^ of the Siamese. 

This small yellowish scorpion is. widely distributed in the 
East, being recorded from Burma, Siam, Cambodia, Cochin China, 
China, Japan, Philippines, Sumatra, Java, Flores, Saleyer, and it 
is said from New Zealand and Madagascar. Pocock has given 
an excellent coloured figure of this species, natural size in Max 
Weber’s Zool. Ergebnisse III, PI. vi, fig. 1, (published at Levden, 
1891 ) 

Scorpions of this species are to be found inside and outside 
houses, both downstairs and upstairs, as well as in gardens and 
in the jungle ; they sjxmd the day hidden in crevices, or under 
stones, rocks, etc., and at night roam about for food ; they run 
about the walls of houses with ease, but I doubt their l:)eing able 
to cross ceilings, as the house-lizards of the family (Jechinidtv do. 
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III Hangk(>k I found this species very common, and also 
caught specimens at Ajutliia, in the Bong Phya Phai, at Kabin, 
at Chantaboon and on the island of Ko-si-chang. 

\Mieii suddenly found under a stone they seem to seek 
safety rather in remaining perfectly motionless than in taking 
instant iliglit. 

I have noticed them eating crickets and moths, possibly they 
will eat any insects they can catch and overpower, but 1 have 
watched them encounter and leave iiiimolestecl, though hungry, 
a beetle and a small green bug. On several occa- 

sions I have placed these scorpions with whip-scorpions 
{TJiehjponv.9 scl'inik(nv‘}tclui) and with large spiders {JleU^rapada 
re)i(ftorea) to see if they would try to tackle other Araehnida, 
but I found the three sorts all left one another alone. 1 
have not observed them even attempt to feed on insects they 
liave not killed themselves, nor to pay any attention to fruit. I 
do not know if they ever drink, I find an entry in my diary for 
the 2(Uh December, 1807 : — mueroimtus caught on tlu* 
If) til of this month is still alive and well. It has had no water 
all the time.” rnfortunately I find no note as to the further 
career of this scoi’pion, or how long it lived in captivity. When 
walking this species of ter has the combs extended and pointed 
forward. It seems quite blind (at any rate in a full light), it 
runs swiftly with both chehe extended, but if an upriglit thing, 
such as a stick which tlie chehe pass on each side of without 
touching, is met with, the scorpion runs right into it and is 
pulled up sliort: just as a man feeling for the door in the dark 
with outstretched arms may, if the door be standing open, 
suddenly flu d himself hit in the face by it ; but on the other 
Imnd I have seen a scorpion pursue a fluttering insect, but this 
may have been by sound (or smell ?). 

Tile following extract from my diary of the loth December 
181)7 will give some idea of how these animals feed. 

A. mucrouatiis ; in the evening I watched it sitting quite 
still, body very fiat on the ground, chelae extended, tail curved 
over back with the point of the sting carefully protected in the 
usual manner ; a small moth settled near it, the scorpion imme- 
diately seized the moth in both chelge and quick as lightning 
brought its tail over its head, stung the moth and recovered 
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it then placed the motli’s head to 
the moth in its chelm and tugging 
aftera few bites the scorpion ran 
‘ chelse ; on the way another small 
scorpion promptly seized it in the 
■ as a thought its tail was 
withdrawn; it then ran on with a 
a third moth the scorpion trans- 
iiadibles and with the chelae thus 
o seize the live moth but it fluttered 
• with one moth in its jaws, one moth 
hand grabbing at the third moth, was 
atch the third moth, and after 
settled down to eat its captives ; the first 
lower wing and four 
>pped accidentallj, ic 
if ter a time ( whether 
know) the scorpion 
minutes another lice 


its tail to the 
its jaws and i 
oh* pieces wit 
off holding t 

moth came . * 

disengaged chelm, and again 

thrown forward and again 

moth in either hand, when it met a 
ferred the first moth to its 
disengaged it attempted t 
on : the scorpion, pursuing 
in one hand and the other 
decidedly comical ; it failed to c 
running a little way 
moth was eaten wings and al 
loo's being’ left, which may h 
then began eating the second 
anything frightened it or no 
dropped the moth and i an oil 
moth came in its way which 
while doing so it caught anotr 
moth in its jaws and one in its 

of scorpion sting have come under my notice ; 
each time the scorpion was caught and identified as d vrImoinHi >m 

Nov. 1897. Basdeoh, a native of India, acei- 
•ientalW out his hand on a scorpion which stung him m the linger; 
he said he had very great pain all up the hand and arm as iai 

what relieved the pain. This happened at G a.m. At a.m. 
the finver was verv swollen, but not appreciably discoloured, he 
S tfee was then no pain aiiove the elbow but it was very ted 

in the forearm and hand; ^ there 

in a strong solution of permanganate of potash and keep it there 
for half an hour, first opening the wound by sciueezmg it , b> 

8 30 a m. he was all right again. 

SGth December 1897. Maa Deng, Siamese wmnan, 
stun» in her foot in the evening; the effect was at once a rathei 
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swollen foot and mucli pain : we weiT able to bathe the foot 
almost immediatelj in a very strong solution of permanganate 
of potash and the pain subsided in a (|uarter of an hour. 

Colour. 

Yellow mottled with brown, the four pairs of breathing 
orifices on the abdomen being very conspicuous as lemon yellow 
spots. A small specimen (30 mm. in length) was coloured 
pinkish underneath. 

Young. 

I have not been able to make out at what times of year 
these scorpions ,breed. On the 9th May in Bangkok I caught a 
young one (10 mm. in length) by itself, and on the Srd August 
also in Bangkok found one (11 mm. in length) l.>eing carried 
about on its mother’s back. 

Seres, 

Mr. 11. .1. l^oeock, in answer to en(]uiries, writes to me : 
‘'In A, mucronutus the male has the tail stouter and the claws 
longer with sinuate fingers, as compared with the female.” 

Size,^ 

Length from front of mandibles to tip of sting of 38 adult 
Siamese specimens which I have examined: — 

average 44^ mm. smallest, 86 mm. 

large.st, 55 mm. (roughly "2^ inch.) 

Pectin al Teeth, 

Usually about 21 on each comb, occassioiially there is one 
more tooth on one side than on the other, and once I found a 
specimen with two more teeth on one side than the other i. e. 
19 and 21. 

The fewest I have counted were in a Bangkok specimen, 

1. e. 18 and 18 : the most I have counted were in a Dong Phya 
Phai specimen, i. e. 24 and 24. 

2. Archisometrus scutilus^ C. K. 

This is is a small yellowish-brown scorpion with very long 
nttenuated claws and tail ; I caught one specimen under the 
Imrk of a fallen tree in the Experimental idardens, Penang Hill, 
about 1900 feet elevation, and one in the verandah of “ the 
Crag,” Penang Hill, 2260 feet elevation, both in March 1898. 
This species is also recorded from Tenasserin, Selangor, Singa- 
pore, Sumatra and Java. 
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fsoinetnifi ittartthtfHs (I)<> Treer), 

Tins is anotlier sinall yellowish ])rown scorpion ; it has 
been ' found in Spain, Africa, India, (Jeylon, j\falay Peninsula, 
Siam, Ilong-kong, Java, Timor, Mauritius, Madagascar, Sandwicli 
Islands, ^Vest Indies and South America. I caught two speci- 
mens in the Ollicer’s Mess, Sepoy LineKS, I^enang ; one in the 
OlHcer’s Mess, Tangdin, Singapore; one in Rallies Ilotei, Singa- 
pore; and two in Bakar Bata House, Kedah. I was given two 
specimens in Bangkok said to have been {*a light there, but I 
never myself came across it alive in that city. This species, 
wlien suddeniy found, will often lie still as if feigningto be dead, 
till touched, when it tries to run away. 

Sexes. ■ ■ 

In I iJHicuhdtts the tail and pincers of the male are very 
long and thin as compared with the female,” Pocock. 

SmnyiomdiX. 

4. Chwrihfs afiilis. Pocock. The Agile Scorpion. 

Tins species was discovered by Mr. IL X. Ridley at the 
Batu Caves, Selangor, and descrilxM by Mr. K, J. Pocock (Annals 
4- Mag. Nat. Hist. Series vii, vol. hi. No. 17, May 1800, p. 
410). The general colour is dark reddish bi^owm, not distinctly 
variegated. Pectinal teeth 4. Length 5G min. 

5. Chmrilus rectimanns^ Pocock. The Straight-lianded Scorpion. 
IMr. IL N, Hidley discovered tins species in Singapore, and 

it has been described by Pocock (loc. eit. supra, p. 418). 

The general colour is ferruginous, variegated with black. 
Pectinal teeth B (?). 'Length 24 mm. 

Other species of this genus will probably be eventually found 
in the Malay Peninsula. 

(b Palamnmis oatcsh\ Pocock. Oates’ Scorpion. 

Idiis large species, known as ^*Kala” by the Kedah Ivlalays, 
is often identilied as Palammem sfinifer (Ilempr. 4. Ehrenberg). 
L, Wray, jiin., J. S. B. R. A. S. No. 21, 1800, p. 148, mentions 
‘•a large dark metallic green scorpion {ButJms spinigery in 
Batang Padang, Perak ; he probably refers to this species. 

I obtained one specimen from m^ar Jenan, Kedah; four 
from Kulim, Kedah; tw^o from Penang Hill (one at 251)0 feet 
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ele\’atioa, g*ivcMi me by Mr, L. Brown); three from rluliore 
Bahru, and two from the foothills of Guiioog’ Piilai, Johoj'e. 

(in life) ; very rich dark olive green. The poison- 
vesicles in the (Junong* Fulai specimens' were white, 

Size, ^ ■ 

J'. from front of mandibles to tip of sting, {i}’2 iiirn, 
Fectinai teeth, 

? . from front of mandibles to end of penullinuile segmont, 
107 mm, ik'ctinal teeth, 17+17. 

District, 

Burma, Malay Feuiusula, Sumatra (?). 

7. Pidaummits silcntis^ Simon. 

Siamese, "\Men(/ 2 >ou chamj'' == Fdephaiit Scorpion. 

Of this line species I obtained four specimens from Bang- 
kok, three from Tahkarnen, one from near Kabin, (un* from near 
Haheng, and thirty one from Chantaboon. It seems to be 
strictly nocturnal; at night roaming about for food, and lying 
liid by day : at Chantaboon I found most by digging in the soil 
‘1 or 0 inches deep, under fallen logs, to lincl their burrows, 
whicli the scorpions often tried to escape along, but we followed 
them (digging up the soil) and eventually secured them. In 
one spot (in Jan. 1898) we found about ten indi\'idiuils, all of 
about the same size, huddled up close together in a hole in the 
ground. 

Colotir (ill life.) shining rich dark green. 

Size, A good specimen had the following dimensions : — 
liength, from front of mandible to point of sting — loo 
mm. (about 5^- inches). 

Length, of cephalothorax (in median line) — 18 mm. 


Width of cephalothorax 

1.1) mm. 

Length of tail 

GG — 

,, ,, humerus 

1(1 — 

,, „ bracMiim 

IG — 

,, „ pincer (to end of fixed digit) 

Go — 

„ „ moveable digit 

22 

\Mdth of hand 

IG — 


Peciitud Teeth vary in number from about lo to about 18 
on each side. 
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The usual itiiiubers seem to be IG4-IG, or 

Se,rc,^\ In PaUtnnKvus siltntifs and Harm a r us the male lias 
the two lialvi^s of the g'enital operculum separated so that this 
can be pulled apart, while in the female, thougdi the suture 
remains, the two are inseparable. The combs are also larger in 
the male.” Pocock. 

JJistrlcL biaiii, and Cochin China. 

8. Honnurus ausindasue (Fabr.) 

Siamese Mcuffpon-tuid’ == Tree )Scorpion. 

This is a small dark brown scorpion with large pincers, a 
comparatively short, .slender tail and a very small sting, com- ‘ 
moniy to be found under the bark of trees, but I have also 
obtained it among a pile of logs, and under dead leaves on the 
ground. Pocock says “ this sj3ecies is found in S. East Asia and 
all over the Islands of the Indo-Malayan, Austro- Malayan and 
Australian Region,” and mentions it being recorded from the 
Himalayas, Corea, Sumatra, Java, Flores, Saleyer, IS'ew Britain, 
Solomon, Loyalty and Fiji Islands. 

Personally I have caught seven spc‘ciniens on Penang Hill, 
at elevations of 1800 to 2300 feet; three in Bangkok ; one at 
Ohantaboon ; and two on the island of Kosichang. I also re- 
ceived one from near Raheng, Siam. 

A IIormuruB, probably of this species, is found on Maxwell’s 
Hill, Perak ; I found the remains of one inside a frog {Uana 
viacyoilou) caught at 3,300 feet elevation in April 1808. 

The largest specimen I have measured was from the front 
of the mandibles to the tip of the sting, 43 mm. 

The pectiiial teeth in four Siamese specimens examined 
were; — 0 + ^? 0+7, 7+7 and 7+7. 

Order Fsendoscoipzones, 

The False Scozptons, 

These are the minute and harmless animals sometimes called 
Book Scorpions.” At Chantaboon I found a .species of the 
genus Chdijer ; and also in Bangkok under the bark of trees, 
under flag-stones and in packing cases. 
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Order Fedlpaljn, 

(see Poeock, Royal Natural Uistory, VoL vi, p. 217). 

Sub-order Uropygi (Tailed Pedipalp.s). 

Section O.topm, 

Family Thelifplionid\i', (Wliip Scorpions). 

1. Thduphonus sJduiketvitchii^ Tarnoiii. 

Siamese ^'‘Mmgpon'menn'' i. e. Stinking Scorpion. 

Localities, I met this species in Bangkok, Chantaboon and 
Kosichang. Focock records it from ‘‘Lacan, via Raheng, in 
Siam’^ (A.+M. N. II. Ser. 7, Vol. v, March H)00, p. 298). 

Description of body from a Bangkok specimen: — 

Cephalothorax slightly convex, considerably narrowed 
anteriorly. The anterior eyes are black, they are separated by 
a prominent elongated smooth tubercle which extends to the 
anterior edge of the cephalothorax, which consists of a sharp 
ridge which curves back on each side as far as the lateral eye where 
it disappears ; the three lateral eyes are pale yellow, the dorsal 
pair being very conspicuous in the live animal. The whole 
surface of the cephalothorax is roughly granulated, on the 
whole more coarsely anteriorly ; the cephalic and thoracic 
grooves are well marked. Abdomen moderately depressed, 
elongately oval, at its widest part 1/7 'wider than the widest part 
of the cephalothorax ; upper surface granular, with the posterioi 
edge of each segment “ crenulated ” ; “the muscular points” 
are round and well marked on the second to eighth segments. 

Colour (in life) ; drawn up from several dozen Bangkok 
specimens. 

Adults : — Upper surfaces of cheloe, cephalothorax, abdomen, 
two joints of legs nearest body and lower surface of abdomen 
very dark brown, almost black, but sometimes the greater part 
of the lower surface of the abdomen is reddish-brown. Along 
either side of the abdomen there is a broad pale yellow longi- 
tudinal line. The tail, limbs (where not dark brown), lower 
surface of cephalothorax, and the first two segments on the 
underneath of the abdomen are a rich red-brown. 
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Young* : — 8[)eciiiieiis of about 8 inuu in lriig*tli liavo tbe 
c<.‘[)hcilotborax and abdomen of the usual dark brown colour, Ijut 
have pale 3'’elluwlsli red chelae 

tS'he, of three typical Bangkok .sjx.*cimen.s, in millimetres: — 
Total length of cephalothorax and abdornoii. 28 2h 28 

Length of cephalothoi'ax, 11 Hi 11 

,, „ abdomen, inchiding terminal joints, 17 17| 17 

,, the narrow tail. 21) 23 2C> 

,, five terminal joints of clielm, in articulalion, 13 
.. ,, lirst leg, excluding the coxal joint, 3‘> 37 33 

,, ,, second leg, IDi 18 

W'idtli of cephalothorax, 6 

Jkibits, Strictly nocturnal ; hiding by day under logs, 
stones, etc. and at night roaming about for food. Hiey are 
clnelly to be seen during tlie rainy season fnmi iVpril to August. 
In January and December 1 have sometimes noticed a very faint 
and peculiar smell given off by these creatures, but have not 
been able to detect it at other times of year. 

J’o (udlect — when found they can easily be |.)icked up by a 
pair of forceps, the points placed on either side of the hard 
cephalothorax, and they quickly die in a cyanule potassium 
‘Ansect killing bottle/’ When placed on their back on a sheet 
of glass or other Hat surface these Thdijphoui seem very helpless 
and unable to right themselves. 

FomL In captivity they feed readily^ on dead insects ; they 
first carefully and slowly examine the object, then take it up in 
their cheke, and in the case of a moth almost completely devtnir 
it, or if a dragon fly eat all but the wings : very rarely I have 
seen a Thehfplwnus catch a live insect in its cheke and eat it ; 
they do not attempt to interfere with beetles or grasshoppers 
larger than themselves. Besides insects they will eat very small 
bits of over-ripf:'. bananas. 

One that I caught with a broken tail lived 24 days, during 
this time there w^as no sign of a reproduced tail growing. 

Effects of Stiny, These animals are usually supposed to bt‘ 
liarmless to man, but in Bangkok on the 30th April 181)7 I had 
a curious experience with one. Seeing a Thehjphonus, of this 
species, running on the ground I picked it up by the cephalo- 
thorax between the first finger and thumb of my left hand ; it 
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at once bent its thread-shaped tail over its back (as a scorpion 
does) and also scratclied about my fingers with its legs, but the 
pincers did not touch me ; I thought nothing of its tail, C‘to., till 
£ felt a sharp pain and found the animal IhiJ somehow stung me. 
1 went straiglit into my house, and already the llrst joint of iny 
linger was very swollen and inflamed, there being a i^apidiy 
growing white lump, and the rest was red ; at one spot was a 
fresh puncture as if a needle had been driven in, in a horizontal 
direction, and gone some little way under the skin. After cut- 
ting and squeezing the wound, I put my linger inb) a strong 
solution of permanganate of potash, which at once relieved the 
pain and stopped the swelling, but the little wound continued to 
smart for some hours. Since then I have been careful never to 
let n, 77idf/ph on us touch me. 

Se:n\i\ You can tell the male of this species at once by 
the presence of a shallow circular pit upon the fourth ventral 
plate of the abdomen, by the different shape and size of the lirst 
plate, and by the simple structure of the small segments of the 
tarsus of the first pair of legs, that is to say of the antenniform 
legs ; the tarsal segments of the adult female being peculiarly 
modified.*’ (R. T. Pocock). 

2, Thelyphonm JohorenHs, Oates. 

^‘Toong-gee” of the Malays of Johore. 

I have caught this species in Johore I^ahru, and up to about 
500 feet elevation on Gunong Fulai. One specimen, out of three 
caught Sept. ’97, smelt slightly. Two Thdifphom^ probably of 
this species, caught in the Botanical Gardens in March ’98 also 
smelt slightly but perceptibly. A specimen obtained at about 
;U00 feet elevation in the Larut Hills, Perak, in April ’98, is 
referred doubtfully to this species. 

Thehfphoims wayin Pocock (A. pM* N. IL Ber, 7, Ahil, \% 
March 1900, p. 295). 

Found by Mr. Herbert W., L. Wa.y in Battambang, Siam. 
4 . Typopettis dah/iy Pocock. (loc. cit. supra, p. 297). 

Found ];)y Mr. IMahon Daly at “ Lacan, Yia Ralieng, Siam.” 
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T). JTjjpoctomts fornfosfts (Butler). 

This species found in Burma and on Owen’s Island, Mergui, 
(Poeock, Linn. Soc. Jour. Zoology, Yol.xxxvi, p. olG ); is pro- 
bably the same as that recorded from Penang as Tliehfphomts 
angustus, Lucas by Stoliczka, J. xV, S. B. Yol xlii, Fart 2, 1873, 
p. 134. 

Sub-order A whbjpi/gi (Tailless Pedipalps). 

Family TmrfuUdulop. 

G. TanmUda pMpsoni (Pocock) Phipson’s Tarantula. 

This species is named after the able Honorary Secretary of 
the Bombay Natural History Society. The genus Taiwdida 
has also been called F/in/mis and Phrymckus, 

At Chantaboon in January 1898 I found fifteen individuals 
of this species on one small hill, by turning over some piles of logs ; 
they can run very swiftly, and rapidly efface themselves from 
view by going into crevices ; but usually, like scorpions, they 
seem to seek concealment by squatting quite still among their 
natural surroundings. Daylight seems to confuse them, and 
when caught they move their pincers wildly about in a most 
aimless manner. 

Dimensions of a Chantaboon specimen : — 


Length, from front of mandible (folded at rest) to end of abdo- 

men, 

40 

millimeters. 

Width of cephnlothorax, 

19 


„ „ „ abdomen, 

17| 

9* ■' 

Total length of chela limb, 

110 

91 

„ „ „ antenniform limb, 

128 

99' "■ 

„ „ 1st walking leg, 

55 

99 

5 ) jj .. ?? 2nd ,, ,, 

GO 

99 

?? >? 5J , ■ 

58 

9? 


Span from tip to tip of outstretched chela, 220 mm. 

An animal allied to Phipson’s Tai^antula inhabits the Batu 
Caves, Selangor ; I saw one specimens far into the caves in June 
1898 but failed to catch it. 
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Order Amnew. 

The True or Web-Spitkvs 
Malay ^^LaLa-laba^ 

Meng-mouiif/''^ 

Jakun '^Twowoli' (Lake+Kelsall, J.S.B.RA.>S. 

No. 26, 1894, p. 56.) 

The true Spiders; have four paii*s of leg-s, of similar con- 
struction, each composed of seven segments, and used for locomo- 
tion, and two modihed anterior pairs of limbs, one (the palpi) 
leg-like and composed of six segments, including the basal 
segment or maxilla, and one (the mandibles) composed of only 
two segments and containing a poison-gland which opens at 
the tip of the second segment which forms the poison-fang. 
The spinning nianiilhe, upon which open the silk glands, are 
situated on the lower surface of the abdomen, and are a charac- 
teristic feature of the true Spiders. 

The sexes of spiders may be distinguished by the last seg- 
ment of the palp which is modified into an intromittent organ in 
the male, while the female, in most families, has a horny plate 
(vulva) on the forepart of the lower surface of the abdomen. 

The true Spiders are divided into two Sub-orders : — 

1. Sub- order Mesothdw, Abdomen segmented, its upper surface 

covered with eleven dorsal plates. Eight spinning 
inammillm placed in the middle of the lower surface 
of the abdomen. This sub-order contains only one . 
family Liplustudce^ and one genus Liphistius^ known 
from Burma, Sumatra, Penang and Selangor, where 
it has been recently discovered by Mr. II. N. Eidley. 

2. Sub-order Opitsthothelee. Abdomen not segmented. Six, or 

fewer, spinning mammillm placed near the hinder 
extremity of the lower surface of the abdomen. 
This Sub-order contains a host of forms, divided into 
two sections of many families ; only a few of the 
more noticeable can be mentioned in the limits of 
this paper. 
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S eu tiol 1 J / (jtjalum o rph a\ 
llim'aplwsi(M. 

These are the very iar^e hairy spiders coirimonly caiied by 
the Engiish in the ^Straits Settlements Tarantulas and called 
by the Siamese Bourn,” what the effect of their bite on a man 
would be I cannot say : it is commonly supposed that the 
conse(|uences would he very serious^ if not fatal. 

1. Coreft{wcnemii< etniicalaruis^ Simon. 

These large dark brown and very hairy spiders are numer- 
ous on Penang Hill ; most of my specimens were obtained near 
“ the Crag ” at an elevation of about 2200 feet. They make 
burrows, sometimes a couple pf feet deep, in the steep banks at 
the side of the hill paths ; the round entrance hole of these 
burrows is easily seen, and then the spider, if at home, may be 
carefully dug out. The Kling coolies I employed to help me 
digging were extremely afraid of these spiders, which they 
called (in Malay) Laha-laba gitji safdi'^ (= the spider with 
the poisonous teeth). These spiders are tierce, very strong and 
difficult to kill without damaging them ; I have found a specimen 
after three or four hours immersion in spirits of wine still to 
be so lively that it had to be handled with caution. The length 
of the caphalothorax and abdomen of one I measured was 
4(.) mm. (1.8 inches), its hind-leg measuring G8 mm. (2.7 
inches). 

2. Mdopants (tlbosiriattof^ Simon. 

This species occurs in Siam ; I was given a specimen said 
to have been caught at Ayuthia, but never came across it alive 
myself. 

Family BarifvheMdw, 

3. Eiictjocfijpta sp, niaert, 

I got this spider near the foot of Gunong Pulai, Johure, in 
September, 1897, but did not observe whether it had a “ trap- 
door ” home or not. 

Section Arachaomorp/ixe, 

Family PholvkUe. 
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4. Aftema ailanta^ Walck, 

This elegant spicier, better known as Phohms horhonicns^ 
with exceedingly long and slender legs is common in disused : 

buildingsin Bangkok. It is pale reddish brown in colour, ex- 
cept the abdomen which is grey. They apparently make no 
webs ; they can run very fast, but, as long as these is no crevice 
to dart away into, are easily caught in the hand. They may 
be from the tip of one extended fore-leg to the other as much 
as 140 mm. (or 5^ inches); though the length of the cephalotho- 
rax and abdomen is only 10 mm. (or .4 of an inch). 

Family | 

5. Arr/iope cemula^ Walck. 

This species, which is widely distributed throughout tlie 
Oriental regien, I obtained in Bangkok. 

G, Araneus de haanii^ Dol. 

Collected in a house in Bangkok in July 1898. 

7. Ilej^ennia nmltipuncta^ Dol. 

Obtained on Penang Hill in March 189G. 

8. NepMla raaculata^ Pabr. s 

This is the most striking in appearance of the Malay spiders * | 

I have come across, and is by no means rare. It lives on trees | 

both in gardens and in the jungle, but occasionally wanders j 

into buildings, as I got a specimen in the Officer’s Mess at | 

Tanglin in April 1890. Its large web, constructed of beautiful I 

yellow silk, is usually spread between two trees, and the great i 

black and yellow spider sitting motionless, with legs spread out | 

in the middle of it, in bright sunshine makes a tine picture. If ; 

taken in the hand, the collector will find this spider can bite 
hard with its powerful nippers. Besides Singapore I have noted 
this species in Taiping, Perak, in Bangkok and at Muok Lek in 
the Dong Phya Phai, Siam : it also occurs in Borneo, Celebes, | 

Halmahera, Ternate, Batchian, .New Britain, Solomon Islands, etc. i 

A Bangkok specimen was coloured as follows : — [ 
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ceplialothorax, shilling' intense black, 
abdomen, various shades of brown, with black marks 
and two conspicuous yellow vspots. 
limbs, red browui, black at the joints. 

This species attains a great size ; in an individual I meas- 
ured the length of the cephalothorax and abdomen was 30 
mm. (1.4 inches). 

9. Xephila malaharensis^ Walck. 

This prettily marked spider is very common, especially 
about houses, making large webs under the eaves of roofs, in 
verandahs, etc ; when houses are not at hand it seems e(j[ually 
content with rocks. I have noticed this species in Penang 
{especially near ‘‘ the Crag in Singapore, in Alor Star, Kedah, 
in Bangkok and in Chantaboon : it also occurs in Java, Hal- 
mahera and other places in the East Indies, Ciiiite small spiders 
will nearly ahvays be found living in the webs of this species. 
I have not been able to make out so far if they belong to a 
different species, or if they are the males of the big females 
which construct the webs. 

Colour (in life.) Upper surface of cephalothorax dark brown 
or dark red ; upper surface of abdomen mottled olive brown, 
or whitey buff with brown marks. The specimens with the 
brown cephalothorax usually have red or rich orange mark- 
ings underneath the cephalothorax and abdomen, those with red 
above have bright yellow markings underneath. The legs are 
pale yellow, black about the joints, and the last segment in each 
leg is brown. 

10. Gasterncanfha sp, incert 

This curious looking spider, with hard transversely dilated 
six-spined abdomen, is not uncommon in the jungle on Penang 
Hill. I have found it at elevation of from 2000 to 2400 feet 
during March 1898. It makes a very large, strong, geo- 
metrically arranged web of white silk between the stems or 
branches of trees ; this web it keeps very tidy. One web, which 
I particularly noted, was situated between branches of trees 
over 15 feet apart, and was about 9 feet from the ground. The 
transverse width of its abdomen from point to point may exceed 
one inch (one tine specimen measured 28| mm.) 
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Family P,9echnda\ 

11, P.'^echrus singapoTensis^ Thoi\ 

In the Batu Oaves, Selangor, in June 1898, in caverns 
remote from daylight, Mr. A. L. Butler and myself found certain 
spiders numerous, which make vStrong, untidy webs in crevices 
of the rocks. Specimens of the spiders were sent to Mr. Pocock 
who considers they probably belong to this species. 

Family Ctenklw, 

12, Ctenns fungifei\- Thor. 

Known from Penang, (F.O.P. Cambridge, A. + M. N. 11. 
[vi] XX, 1897, p. 834). 

13. Ctenus Cambridge (loc. cit. supra, p. 848). 

The types of this species I got on Penang Hill in March 1896, 

Family Ileteropodidce, 

14. Ihteropoda vmatofea The Hunting Spider. 

Nearly every resident in the East Indies must know this 
fine spider which runs about houses, in the evening, catching its 
insect prey ; it makes no web, but the female spins a whitish 
silk cocoon in which she carries about her eggs, which she looks 
after with great care and vigorously defends from enemies. 
What the efect of the bite of this spider on a human being would 
be I do not know, but it is certainly not prone to bite and I 
have never heard of its doing so, while as it is known to be very 
useful to mankind in destroying superabundant insects, it certain- 
ly ought to be encouraged and native servants should not be 
allowed to carelessly or wantonly kill them. It feeds on moths, 
crickets, etc,, especially the big red cockroaches, which are such 
a nuisance in some places in the Straits Settlements. In a house 
individual spiders will often take up particular beats, which they 
occupy regularly night after night; in Bangkok one lived for 
many months behind my dressing table. Every evening when I 
placed a lamp on the table the spider came out from its retreat 
and took up his position by the light ; at first we rather mistrust- 
ed each other — I being afraid the spider might some day bite me, 
and he carefully avoiding my coming too close to him, but as the 
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weeks went by such mutual confidence sprung up that even 
when I touched him the spider would hardly shift his position. 

I have noted this species in Singapore, Johore, Georgetown 
(Penang), Kedah, Bangkok, Ayuthia, Tahkamen, Ohantaboon 
and also on board local coasting steamers. 

It is also recorded from Java, Borneo, Celebes, Halmahera, 
Ternate, Batchian, New Britain, Solomon Islands, tropical 
Africa, etc., etc. 

A specimen I kept for a time in captivity in a large glass 
jar together with a small scorpion Archisotnetriifi mucronatus^ and 
Theljiphomis in any w^ay or they 

with it. Whenever the spider rested on the glass sides of the 
vessel it put its spinnarets in rapid motion and formed a small 
anchor of white silk and then let down one fine silk thread as if 
to help support itself; in a few days it had to some extent 
obscured the whole surface of the glass by the number of these 
anchors it had made and abandoned. 

15, TIeteropoda tlioradca (0, Koch). 

I caught specimens of this very handsome spider in the 
inner, deepest caves, far from daylight, over an hour's -walk from 
the entrance in the hill side, Guiiong Gajah, Kedah, in June 
1898. They ran wdth great agility over the rough w^alls of 
rock, and also when we tried to catch them sprang aw^ay from 
the rocks into the air ; the' Malays were very frightened of 
them. Although living in darkness the spiders did not seem at 
all confused by the light of the lamp and torches. On the two 
occassions I have collected in these caves, in April 1895 and 
June 1898, we only met these spiders in one part of the caves, 
the deepest part. 

Colour, yellow ochre, marked with rich dark brown. 

Size, Cephalothorax, length, 16 mm. 

„ width 12.5 „ 

xVbdomen, length 17 „ 

» width B ,, 
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ord leg’ length 73 mm. 

4th „ ■ , 82^ „ 

Total span (across 2nd pair of legs from tip to tip) 

194 mm. ( = 7|- inches). 

This species has been recorded from Sumatra, Java, Am- 
boina, etc. 

1(). ThekUicojns i/todesta, 

I obtained this species in Penang in 1890. 

Order Ojnliones, 

The Harvest Spiders. 

Animals superlicially resembling the true Spiders ; like them 
they have four pairs of legs, of similar construction, and two 
modified anterior pairs of limbs; one (the palpi) not pincer-like, 
but sometimes capable of folding back on themselves, sometimes 
armed with spines, and composed of six segments, including the 
basal segment or maxilla, except in the Eicimdei which have five 
segments; and one (the mandibles) pincer-like and composed of 
three segments, except in the Riciuulei which have but two. 

The abdomen is segmented, composed of from 3 to 8 seg- 
ments. In the true spiders the breathing apparatus consists 
sometimes of four pairs of lung-sacs, but gcmerally the hinder 
pair are replaced by tracheal tubes ; in the harvest spiders the 
breathing apparatus consists of tracheal tubes, opening by one 
pair of orifices situated on the sternal plate of the abdomen. 
There are no spinning glands. 

Family Onccpodidce. 

1. Gnomulus rostraius, Thorell. (Ann. Mus. Genov, xxx, p. 378. 

1890); found in Penang. 

2. Oncopus Jhce^ Thorell. (x\nn. Mus. Genov, xxx, p. 375, 

" [1890]) ; found in Penang. 

3. Oiwopus truncatas^ Thorell. (Ann. Mus. Genov, xxx, p. 7G4, 

[1890]); found in Singapore. 

“ The British Museum has from time to time received a 
number of specimens from Mr. H. N. Ridley (A. -f- M. Nh H. 
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8er. 6, xix, p. 288). I obtained one individual of tliis species in 
the jungle at the foot of Gimong Pulai, Joliore, in September, 
18D7. 

4. Oiici>p}is alticqis, Pocock (A. + AL X. 11. Ser. 6. vol. xix, 

1897, p. 287). 

The type specimen I found on Penang Hill, about 2200 
feet elevation ; 29t]i November, 1890. 

Fainily Ph ala ng kite, 

5. Gagrdla sp. luctrt, 

I obtained specimens of these very long* legged beasts in 
Bangkok and at Bortong Kabin ; at the latter place in Alarch 
1897 there were countless thousands of them collected in certain 
spots, a wonderful sight. 


Notes of a Tour through the Siamese 
States on the West Coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, 1900. 

By C. 

Having' assumed charge of tlie Consulate in April this year 
and wishing to become acquainted with some of the ACestern 
Siamese States which liave not been visited since 1894, I left 
iVmaiig in the colonial \a>uiich Seabird at 10 P. M. on 

Ttiesdajf 11th taking with me Mr. PEEL, District 

Officer, Bukit Merta jam. I elected to go in December as the 
weather at this season is settled with a N. E. wind blowing 
from the land. It was a fine moonlight night and we reached 
the mouth of the Kedah river before daybreak. 

Wednesday 12th December , — The Sultan’s Secretary came on 
board at the entrance to the river and we reached the landing 
place at Alorstar about 6.0 A. M. Here I was received by some 
of the leading officials and a guard of honour and we drove in a 
carriage and pair to the Sultan’s country hoiuse at .4 /ya/r 
H. II. the Kaja Me da accompanied us. I arrang-ed to be at 
the Consulate at 0.0, previous notice having been given of my 
intended visit some time before. After breakfast we drove to 
the Consulate which has been lately repaired. Every assistance 
was given to me by the Kedah Officials. I enquired into several 
cases of minor importance and a considerable number of Biitish 
subjects presented themselves for registration. Having des* 
patched the business in hand and arranged to attend the next 
day, we drove back to Anak huHt where I discussed various 
questions with the Kaja Mud a. xU 3.0 p.m. I paid an official 

visit to II. II. the Bultan who is in very feeble health and at 
times hardly equal to transact public business. Having taken 
leave of the Sultan we proceeded with the Raja Mud a to in- 
spectthe Public Offices. The buildings are excellently adapted 
for the purpose and present quite an imposing appearance, though 
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the stylo of architecture may not be of the highest order. 
They were completed about four years ago and refiect great 
credit on the designer who carried out the work — Mahomko 
]jEn;p»Y Tamui, formerly employed under me in the Police 
(■ourt, Penang. lie is now building a fine new house for the 
Kaja. Mu da. 

The offices are admirably arranged — Treasury, Land and 
Burvey, Courts of Law, and lastly an olfice for the Auditor Gen- 
eral. The various officials, including the Judge, were introduced. 
We were shewn a survey map of the town with all the various 
lots marked on it. The offices are open from 10,0 to 4.0, 
Malays being exclusively employed, and in outward appearance 
at all events our colonial system is followed. Ho far as we 
could ascertain the office of Aiiditor-f General is somewhat of a 
sinecure. He is said to query and examine accounts but there 
were no papers or books in his office. A census has lately been 
taken and we were shewn the figures which, however, ai*e still 
incomplete for some of tlie up-country Mub'^ns, I have on form- 
er occasions inspected the gaol, but did not do so on this visit. 
1 noticed that the outside wall was beautifully white but the in- 
terior arrangements are I fancy what they have always been 
and are hardly up to date. Prisoners in chains are employed on 
outside labour in the town, A Kling doM prisoner sent me a 
petition complaining that he was kept in gaol beyond the term 
of his sentence, but his warrant of commitment, which was pro- 
duced, proved that his statement was incorrect. The Raja 
Muda, his younger brother, a son of TUKaKir Dta Pdix, the 
Auditor-Genex^al and two others dined at AnaJc bnJdt We were 
the guests of the Raja Muda. 

Thursdcnj 13th December, — The RaJA Muda came at 7.80 
A. M. and we went down the river to the Consulate in a house 
boat, the Raja Muda pointing oat the place where Lieut. 
Thuhbuem, R. N., of II. M. S. Hyacinth^ was drowned when 
crossing the river at night after snipe shooting in October, 1891. 
The current here is strong and the boat must have struck a snag 
and capsized. The body was recovered opposite the C<.)iisulate 
l-t miles down the river. The grave in the consular gnuiiids, 
wdhch has a stone cross over it, is kept in good order. Enquired 
into a number of cases including a complaint by a Penang China- 
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inan as to tlie decision of the Kedah ftovernment with regard to 
a grant of land at Kulim. Titan Bulat, Collector of Land 
Revenue, produced the plans and the documents and after a full 
explanation of the case 1 came to the conclusion that the Kedah 
authorities were justified in their action. A certificate had been 
granted to a Malay man in Penang who claimed to have been 
iDorn in Province Wellesley, alleging* that his father moved to 
Kedah when he was 0 years old, frood evidence being produc- 
ed that he was born in Kedah teiTitory I cancelled the certi- 
ficate. A large number of British subjects were registered. 
The consular business being concluded we drove back to Auah 
hiikit At 4.0 -we went by invitation to tea at the B,aja 
Mu da's and found a garden party assembled, all the leading 
officials having been invited. Having partaken of coffee, ices, 
etc., in the garden we adjourned to the billiard room. Returning 
to A)iak huhif for dinner we left at 10.0, going on board the 
Seabird, The Ra.ja Muda and others saw us off and we drop- 
ped down stream slowly, anchoring about midnight inside the bar. 
I have visited Kedah at intervals since 1873 when I spent some 
weeks there learning Malay and I have always met with the 
utmost hospitality and kindness on the part of the reigning fami- 
ly and officials. 

FridiU!^ 14 th Decemher , — Having crossed the bar at high 
tide about 4.0 A.M. we had a calm voyage with a light cool 
breeze from the shore. AYe passed numerous limestone islets 
and rocks of quaint shapes. At times it came on to blow fresh 
from the N. E. and the spray from the white waves broke over 
our bows. Passing Cone Island near which the S. S. Perse re- 
cently struck an uncharted rock and went down, Cut Islands ” 
and the twin rocks called in the chart “ Darby and Joan” we 
made for the entrance of the Trang River which for half an hour 
was hidden from us by a heavy rain squall which came on from 
the X, E. The Trang River is like the majority of tliose along 
this coast, broad and fringed with mangroves, with many chan- 
nels. Having taken a pilot from Penang we were successful in 
reaching our destination without grounding on the mud banks. 
The seat of Government is by no me^ns imposing. There is no 
town. At the landing place we were met by Mr. Kiiaw Ju 
Keat — the Governor’s nephew — two pony-traps being sent 
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clown to conrej iis to the G-overnor’y house which is situated 
about a quarter of a iiiile from the jetty. There is a Custom 
House and a few Chinese shops. We were not expected so early. 
Mr. Khaav Sim BtlE, wdiose Siamese title is Phya Pasclanupradit, 
etc., the Governor, received us most cordially and after giving 
ns tea drove us along a new road which he has made round a 
wooded hill on which his house stands. On the way he pointed 
out the new Government Offices consisting of Treasury, (burt 
and Land Office which have been commenced opposite "the gaol. 
The prisoners, Chinese and Siamese, are employed in making 
bricks and on road work. Mr. K HAW SiM Bee belongs to a 
wealthy Penang family and is an admirable administrator. Be- 
ing intimately connected with Penang he can do much in the 
way of extending the trade of that Settlement with Trang and 
the neighbouring Siamese States. He owns a Steamer which 
runs regularly between Trang, Pung-a, Penang and Deli. 

The old town and mines, where some hundreds of Cantonese 
and Khehs are employed, are situated some miles up the river 
and the tin is brought down to the river on elephants four miles 
by a bad road. We had not time to visit them. Mr. Khaw 
Sim Bee described how he had effectually suppressed the 
Secret Societies some years ago, since when there have been no 
signs of their revival. He also informed me that the Siamese 
Government had decided to abolish the (Gambling Farms and 
this was gradually being done. There is only one Sikh in the 
place, who is employed as a detective to see that no Government 
employee attends the Gambling Farm. 

Pepper thrives well in Trang, 25,000 pikuls being produced 
in a year valued at $28 a pikul. The soil is said to be excellent. 
Mr. Khaw Sim Bee pointed out a new elephant-road to Nakon 
on the East coast 70 miles distant It is dignitied by the name 
of a road but at present hardly deserves the title. About 15 
years ago orders were given from Bangkok to connect these 
Western States by telegraph. Poles were prepared for the con- 
nection between Trang and Ghirbi and the wire has been lying 
at Trang ever since. Many reforms are being introduced by 
the Siamese Government in these States. The officials of the 
old school have been removed and are replaced by young men 
from Bangkok who have had some training in their duties. The 
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latest innovation is the introduction of the Burma villag*e system 
of headmen under which police and paid officials are dispensed 
with up country. Ten houses elect a headman. A group of ten 
villages has a representative headman. All occurrences such as 
births, deaths, tires, disturbances, crimes, etc., are reported and 
no one can move from one village to another without the fact 
being reported and some one found responsible for him. 
Mr. Kiiaw Sim Bee sa^^s that since the introduction of this 
system crime has practically disappeared. The Siamese he 
says as a rule are well behaved but when they are bad they are 
desperately bad. The Treasury accounts are kept in the Eng- 
lish fashion. Tlie laAv is framed on European models and every- 
thing is up to date. The Opium Farm is run on the same lines 
as in Penang, the retail prices being the same. Living is 
apparently very cheap and prices are very much lower than in 
the Colony. Fowls are 25 cents, buffaloes $30 to $35. A 
certain amount of timber is exported besides tin and pepper. 
Giarn (used for boat building and other purposes) is exported 
to Penang and Calcutta. Peacocks and teal are plentiful within 
easy reach of the Governor’s place, also green pigeon, and 
inrgam. The revenue is paid as in the other Western States 
through the Siamese Consul-General in Penang, 60% going to 
Bangkok. This is a considerable drain on the resources of the 
States and may help to explain why so many usefrd public 
works, which are projected, are not carried out. 

There are few British subjects in the place and their inter- 
ests may safely be entrusted to Mr. Khaw Sim Bee who is 
himself a British subject. 

The Governors of Tongkah and Ghirbi, who were leaving 
for Bangkok to take part in cremation ceremonies, dined 
with Mr. Khaw Sim Bee that night as well as two other offi- 
cials. The Governor of Ghirbi speaks English. I explained to 
him that 1 had intended to visit Ghirbi on my return journey but 
would postpone my visit as he would be absent. Ghibri pro- 
duces an inferior quality of coal or rather lignite of no commer- 
cial value though it is used with other fuel by vsmall steamers. 

Mr. Kuaw Sim Bee entertained us most hospitably and 
we slept at his house that night. 
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^((iurdaif, ISf/i Mi\ KhaW SlM Bee' when in 

iVnaiig* haci Idiicllj placed at mj disposal the small steamer 
JJa wrong Rat^ so I left orders for the Seabird to meet us 
off Telibon Island on our return from Tongkah. Mr. 
Kiiaw' Sim Bee also very kindly sent his nephew Mr. Khaw 
Ju IvEAT. who speaks English and Siamese, wdth us and he 
proved of the greatest assistance. A Marine Police Guard 
(Siamese) \vas drawn up at the jetty when we drove down 
and we took leave of the governor about 7.0 A. M., the Da- 
mron g Rat flying the consular flag. Outside the mouth of 
the Trang* River we found the S. S. Artsadong^ the small steamer 
that runs between Penang and Pung-a owned by Mr. Kmaw SlM 
Bee, high and dry on a sand bank. She had left Trang for 
Pung-a at night and not being able to make out the narrow 
channel marked by stakes had got on the bank about 2.0 A. M. 
on the 14th. After passing round Telibon Island the sea got 
rougher with a strong breeze from the land. The long island 
of Pulau Lontar sheltered us part of the way. After passing 
Pulau Lontar the sea got rougher as we got further from the 
land. Then after rounding a srujill island we altered our course 
for Tongkah with a following sea. The anchorage at Puket 
resembles that of Malacca during the S. '\Y. monsoon. The 
harbour is very shallow and is exposed to the N. E. The 
Siamese gunboat Ran Rnk and S. S. Petrel were lying a mile or 
so from the shore. Captain Ring of the Ran Rak kindly sent a 
boat off at once, and owing to the heavy sea running we had 
some difficulty in getting off. However we got ashore in 
safety about 6.0 r.M. Captain Ring met us at the jetty, took us 
to his house, which is near, and introduced us to his wife, the 
daughter of Captain Webeh of Tongkah. The Chief Commis- 
sioner of the \Yestern Siamese States had sent his carriage for 
us and we were met by the Acting Superintendent of Police 
(Siamese) who talks English well, having been formerly employ- 
ed in the Penang Land Office. We were received by the Chief 
Commissioner who introduced us to his wife in a large reception 
room furnished in European style. He hospitably placed rooms 
at our disposal and asked us to make ourselves at home. His 
Excellency did not understand English, but with the help of the 
Superintendent of Police and Mr. Ju KEAT.we got on very well 
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during' dinner, llis wife knew a few words of English learnt in 
Penang where their son is being educated at the Brothers’ 
School. The Commissioner is a person of great importance 
being over the local governors and corresponding with Bangkok 
frequently. 

Stuidwj^ lijth Deccrnher , — \\"e had arranged to go early 
with Mr. Jtoss Clunies, Superintendent of Mines, to see a new 
road, but we found carriages ready and the Commissioner pre- 
pared to show us round himself. We were driven about a jnilo 
along a grass covered road till we were brought to a stop by an 
imbridged stream. This afforded a good example of what >ve 
found very common in these Siamese places. Roads, bridges, 
and improvements generally are talked of but not made. Every- 
thing bad is attributed to the late Crovernor. All sorts of 
wonderful schemes are going to be carried out by the present 
man. The old Gover nor for instance allowed Chinese to bury 
where they liked. The hills were allowed to be cleared of 
jungle for hill padi. Anyone could dig for tin anywhere, etc. 
The old Governor is said to be responsible for the tumble down 
building which serves as the Post Office and so on. 

The explanation for allowing this stream to be unbridged 
was that all the timber obtained from Penang and Singapore 
which was lying ready was burnt one night owing to a lamp 
falling. We were told there was no stone available though I 
saw plenty within a quarter of a mile. W^e passed the house of 
the Superintendent of Police, Mr, Hartnell, lent from the 
Burma Police, who is at present on leave in England. 
Mr. ClitjSTES was also to have a house there and we climbed a 
small hill chosen as the site for a house for the King of Siam. 
It is nice open grass country interspersed with scrub. The 
plans are said to be all ready but it is very doubtful if the house 
will be built or the road ever completed as there is a newer 
scheme for moving the town about two miles further away to 
the bay near the Light- house island which is sheltered and is 
said to have deep water. If this scheme is ever carried out 
the site of the present town will be given up to mining as it is 
known to be rich in tin. AV'e then drove to the Central Police 
Station which was prepared for me to hold a Consular Court 
and I arranged to be there at ILBO. From there we drove to 
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the miue«. These are interesting Itoui the fact that lliej are in 
the former bed of the sea, an embankinent being carried a 
(jiiarter of a mile or so out to sea so as to enclose the mine. 
Two or three thousand Chinese miners, all Ilokkiens, are em- 
ployed here and there must be quite as many pigs as (Jhinese. 
These pigs are exported to Penang. Within the embankmefit 
which keeps tlie sea out the sand and clay have been excavated 
to a depth of some 50 or 00 feet below sea level. It is an 
eiKU’moiis work which may or may not be rewarded by success. 
I was told that there was a loss of $50,000 during the present 
year but this may not be true. We saw some tin sand being 
washed in the usual way. At present the average yield is 12 
pikuls a day but it is hoped soon to reach a I'icher stratum. The 
particles of tin are very small whereas in the mines near the 
hills large bijl are said to be found. After inspecting the mines 
we drove to the Government Offices and were introduced to the 
Treasurer and a youthful looking Chief Justice aged between 
JO and 35. I wanted to post a letter but we were not taken 
to see the Post Oflice. which being a relic of the old (governor’s 
regime is not one of the show places. The Chief Oonimissioner 
has a good Office. Here we saw several typewriters in Siamese 
character at work. On the walls were some recent Siamese 
maps. During the day we received typewritten formal invita- 
tions to dine with our host. After breakfast at 10.0 we drove 
to the Central Police Station where I was presented with two 
petitions from K lings. One was about the division of some pro- 
perty of a deceased Kling man. It appeared that he traded in 
cattle and several persons were indebted to him. Before his 
death he called his friends and told them to bury him decently 
and have a feast, collect what was due to him and keep the 
money for his widow in India. They appear to have carried out 
part of the trust and the recollection of the goats and 
fowls slaughtered in honour of deceased was still in their 
minds. JSo far as I could ascertain there remained a 
sum of about $2.50 for the relatives, deposited with a 
Siamese official. The other petition related to a matter which 
is still mb judica. Two Kling British- subjects had a difference 
about some accounts and one was alleged to have assaulted the 
other. The case came before tlia judge and one was mulcted 
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in damages and ordered to pay $30 or some such amount. 
Against this decision he had appealed to the Council -General at 
I^angkok and an answer was expected in a few weeks. Klings 
cannot exist wiihout litigation and I should think that the 
Siamese judicial system is well calculated to satisfy them. It 
must be a great luxury to be able to appeal to Bangkok in any 
trivial matter even if there are no results. ^Vhile waiting 1 
noticed a Sikh orderly being measured against the wall for his 
descriptive roll as a British subject. He was wearing a specially 
high turban and I asked what his height for the Register was. 
I was told 5 feet 8 inches, but having removed his turban and 
boots he only reached 5 feet 4 inches. xV large number of 
Sikhs were formerly employed at Tongkah but they were found 
troublesome and have been replaced by Siamese, only a few' 
orderlies being retained. When the consular business was 
tinished we inspected the Club where we saw some new Penang 
papers brought by the Petrel, We then paid a surreptitious 
visit to the office of “ the Royal Siamese Posts and Telegraphs.-* 
I asked for stamps but was informed that they were not kept 
and letters must be forw'arded on board. We did not ask to 
telegraph anywhere as we had been told that the telegraph 
posts and wires which run along the new road lead nowhere. 
In the afternoon Mr. Clunies came and fetched us with a buggy 
and dogcart. He drove me while Mr. Feel followed in his 
pony cart. We drove through the principal streets of the town. 
We passed over one new plank bridge but all the rest were 
rotten and there were great pits in the road. Bridges are said 
to be repaired only on the occasion of a wedding. We drove 
some distance along the projected new road to the town of the 
future on raised turfy land through brushwood. Everywhere 
were excavations for tin. Chinese graves, some newly dug — ^in 
spite of the new rdgime — were also plentiful in the brushwood. 
We then walked half a mile till we came to a mangrove swamp 
— then back along a cart track with the deepest ruts I ever saw 
till we struck the main road to the up-country mines. This 
road might easily be put in good order but nothing is done to it 
and there are deep holes in it. Up the valley is a wonderful 
aqueduct built of scaffold poles by Chinese some years ago which 
is said to be seven miles long and 100 feet high. We were 
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shewn a photograph of this and I should have liked to haves(‘en 
it. Having driven through the town we called on Captain Ring 
and found a gale blowing. The weather looked very bad and 
it was suggested that w’-e had better delay our departui'e till 
next morning. There was a dinner party in our honour that 
night. Captain Ring and two Danish officers of the lUiti 
the Chief Justice, Treasurer, Mr. Clunies and others, about 14 
in all. A Siamese band played during dinner, Siamese and 
Chinese tunes, flutes aud fiddles. I took the Commissioner’s 
wife down and she w^as the only lady. The Commissioner after 
“ the King” proposed our health and I replied. ^Ve left about 
0.30 and went on board the Dumrong Hat in Captain Ring’s boat. 
Happily the wind had gone down. It was pretty rough outside 
with a head wind and the boat pitched and rolled, the sea com- 
ing over the bows. \\"e got into smooth water under Pulau 
Panjang about 3.0 or 4.0 A. M. and anchored in the Pung-a 
River. 

Alondag, 17th Decemhei', — A lovely cool morning and the 
view beautiful beyond description with numberless limestone 
islets and rocks some rising to the height of four or five hun- 
dred feet with precipitous sides clothed with verdure. Mr. 
Ju Keat had started at 5.30 up the river to convey a letter 
from the Commissioner to the Governor. We were told that 
he could not be back for an hour or so and we therefore went 
in a boat — a very leaky one — to explore the river, taking the 
camera and Mr, OUKTls’s orchid and plant collector. The 
Pung-a River forms part of a network of broad channels 
among mangroves out of which rise at intervals great isolated 
limestone crags and precipitous rocks, some rising to 800 or 
1,000 feet in height. Our men climbing up the steep rocks 
got a miscellaneous collection of plants and orchids which half 
filled our small boat. We also took, several photographs of 
picturesque rocks and caves. Then we returned to breakfast 
on the launch. Mr, Ju K EAT having returned we vvent in a 
boat about two miles up the river, teking a rifle in case there 
were any crocodiles on the mud banks. W' e did not see one 
though the tide was low. The stream or rather mangrove creek 
got very narrow and at length v^e reached the landing stage 
"where ' a Police; guard was diwm up,, and we were met by 
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the (rovenior s Secretary with a pony caiTiage. The Secretary 
did not speak English but we learnt through Air. Jr Kkai' 
that this was a new road to take the place of the former (Gov- 
ernor’s road, which (of course) was bad. Like all the other 
roads we saw except that at Trang it was in an uniinished state 
completely grassed over with big holes in it, but further on it 
was much better. The scenery was very pretty. The road 
runs through an avenue of ansenas which at this season up north 
shed all their leaves. The road being covered with dead leaves 
reminded one of an English lane in autumn. There was noth- 
ing tropical about it but an occasional palm in the distance. On 
either side were broad stretches of tine turf with clumps of 
brushwood. Through the valley w’-hich is about two miles wide 
meanders the Pung-a River u) a sandy bed. The valley is 
entirely hemmed in by precipitous limestone cliffs some l,/)00 
feet high. On the left going to Pung-a is a huge block shap- 
ed like an elephant. After passing several houses and the gaol 
enclosed by a palisade, w^e reached the Governor’s place. The 
Governor received us most warmly and offered us tea and cigar- 
ettes in his verandah. He is a most genial man but unfor- 
tunately he upset our gravity by his lirst remark which was 
translated to us by Mr. Jli Keat with a smile : “ This is a poor 
house to receive you in. It was built by the late Governor. I 
have plans all ready for a new house The cigarettes made in 
Siamese fashion were excellent and the (Governor told me they 
were made of Pung-a tobacco. The soil he says is very rich 
and will grow anything — 100 pikuls of tobacco a year are pro- 
duced, value $5,000. I asked him to send some tobacco, cigar- 
ettes, etc., to the Agricultural Show. He is very anxious to 
make known the resources of his district and said he was pre- 
paring a report which he promised to send to me. He said 
there was great difficulty in procuring labour for planting. The 
Chinese all go to the mines. 5,000 pikuls of tin are got — 
bi’ought in by elephants which only carry 4 or 5 slabs.' He is 
very anxious to get some natives of India for planting. In one 
island he said there were 500 deer which he hunts with a pack 
of dogs. Peacocks he said were very plentiful. It is certeinly 
a lovely place — very cool at this time of year and, I should say, 
extremely healthy. The lunch was so excellent that I asked if 
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lie had a French cook. He said his cook was a Chinaman whom 
he brought from Bangkok. The Governor has a daughter being 
educated in the Penang Convent.^ He had been to Perak where 
Mr. Rodger had been very good to him he said. J ust as we 
finished lunch three elephants arrived and the Governor asked 
if we would ride round and see the town, Rest House, etc. I 
mounted the leading one with the Governor and Mr. Peel and 
Mr. JlT Keat followed. My elephant was valued at $1,200. 
A good number are sold to Burma. \Ve first went along the 
road, the Governor who knows a few words of English point- 
ing out the present very unpretending Government Offices and 
saying “ no good house — next year estimate.” The elephants, 
as is their wont, left the road wffierever a bridge appeared and 
made a detour. There is only one narrow^ street in the town.” 
I noticed a pillar box close to the Post and Telegraph Office. 
The people are half Siamese and half Chinese and a good many 
of the houses are dilapidated. After passing through the 
“town” we struck the river becTand went down some distance, 
it. has a broad sandy bed. In the rainy season it becomes a 
swollen torrent which at times floods the town. Passing round 
by the GovernoPs house we went some distance above the road 
leading to the river and came to a hill on which a Rest House 
has been built — a lovely site commanding a view of the valley. 
The Rest House is commodious but unfurnished. The Governor 
said that even at that season there were frequent sho'wers 
which keep the place cool. There was a shower while we were 
there. The high cliffs clad with jungle no doubt attract the 
clouds. We were quite sorry to leave and I expressed my 
regret that as there were no British subjects I could not repeat 
my visit as Consul. The Governor saw us off at the landing 
place and as we passed I noticed two men mending some of the 
worst holes on the road. We found the Damrong Rat had left 
Iier anchorage and gone to the mouth of the river to take in 
firewood. - This entailed an extra two miles pull for the men. 
We lay that night off the Custom House and slept on the deck 
peacefully. 

Tuesday^ 18th December , — A pilot came off early and we left 
at 6.0 to visit the Kesum cave. This is some miles up a river 
similar to the Piing-a River with limestone rocks rising out of 
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the mangrove. Following one branch the river narrows and 
passes through a gi'eat limestone rock — ^forming a natural arch 
fringed with stalactites. It was so beautiful with the sun shin- 
ing* on the water seen through the arch that we took several 
photographs. Having passed under the rock and admired the 
scene we returned to the mouth of the river leaving for 
Trang about 9.0 A.M. It was blowing fresh and the sea was 
pretty rough — a glorious morning with a cool breeze from the 
land. Passing numberless limestone rocky islands we got under 
the lee of Pulau Lontar and before dark sighted Telibon Island. 

Off the Custom House we found the lying together with 

the Artsadotig which had only just floated ofl the bank on which 
we found her when we first arrived at Trang. VYe slept on 
deck and had a cool peaceful night. 

Wednesclmi^ 19th heceMber , — At daylight we started in a j 

house boat to see some caves up a river which were said by Mr. ? 

Khaw Sim Bee to surpass those of Kedah. The caves are very I 

disappointing and as we had no torches we could not explore i 

them except by match light, ft took us three hours to go and j 

return and we regretted the delay as we could not reach the • 

Langkawis before dark. Having taken leave of Mr, Ju Keat : 

who had proved most invaluable to us we made for Pulu Terutau 
and anchored about 5.0 F, M. under the shelter of a small rocky f 

island separated from the shore, where there w^ere a few native ; 

huts, by a narrow channel. We were glad to get into smooth “ | 

water for the night. We landed and searched for orchids till it [ 

got dark but the rock proved barren and unclimbable. Noticing [ 

after dinner that we were dragging our anchor and drifting into ; 

rough water I got the Captain to let out two fathoms more of ? 

cable. ; 

Thursday^ 20th December , — Made an early start for Kuah ; 

where we had arranged to meet His Highness the Raja Muda. I 

It was still blowing fresh from the land. We reached Kuah 
about 9.0 and found the Raja Mud a who had expected us the I 

night before had gone on to Dayang Bunting so we followed. 

His small steamer was at anchor. He came on board and we | 

went through an inland sea of wooded islands till we came to a 
small bay where we anchored and went ashore in boats to a long ■ 

temporary jetty put up years ago for the King of Siam. We ; 
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then followed a good jungle path through a plantation of durian 
and other fruit trees planted by the late Wax Ma!’, Having 
mounted to the top of a low ridge we descended to the shore of 
the lake Dayang Bunting where a long Malay house has been 
built on piles on the edge of the lake. Here elaborate prepara- 
tions were made for a feast, tables, chairs and everything being 
brought by the numerous Malays who accompanied us. Mr. 
Peel ventured on the lake in a small canoe. We then sent a 
man out to take soundings with the SeahmVs lead. In the two 
places selected it was found to be 9 fathoms deep. 

The lake is surrounded by jungle-clad limestone cliffs some 
5U0 to 1,000 feet high which enclose the lake except at the 
lower end where a low rocky ridge separates it from the sea. 
The lake (fresh water) is about 500 yards long. We took a 
sample of the water which I brought to Penang for analysis. 
After an excellent meal we went round by boat to what once 
must have formed the inlet to the present lake from the sea. 
Masses of limestone rock have blocked the entrance so that there 
is now no connection between lake and sea. After climbing 
some rocks about 40 feet high we looked right down on the lake 
the surface of which, so far as we could judge, appeared to be 
some 10 feet above the sea level. This is a mere conjecture. 
From Dayang Bunting we should have gone to Telaga tujoh but 
the Raia Mu da wanted to show us the Goa Oherita (Legend 
Cave) which they said could be reached in an hour. As a matter 
of fact it took us 2^ hours to gefc there. The scenery of this 
Archipelago is lovely as you wind about among the wooded hills. 
The highest hill is Gunong Raya which is over 3,000 feet high. 
A striking feature in the distance is the serrated range known as 
Gunong Chinchang. Once more we were destined to be disap- 
pointed in the matter of caves. The cave is a very ordinary 
limestone cave and the only interest that attaches to it is an in- 
scription in Arabic character high on the limestone clih‘ at the 
entrance. Certain Arabic words and names can be made out 
but whether it is ancient as the Malays like to believe or only 
some hundred years old it is impossible to say. Below Malays 
and English visitors have inscribed their initials with charcoal 
and we wei'e told to do the same. It was nearly dark when we 
started to return to Kuah. Fortunately we had a pilot who was 
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able to direct our course through the winding chaimels some- 
times very narrow and between high rocks. It was intricate 
navigation in the dark but we got safely back to Kuah about 8.0. 
We then landed and had dinner in a house built by Wan 
Mat after which we left with a Kedah pilot kindly lent by the 
,Eaja Muda. 

Frklau^ 2ht December . — Reached Penang about 7.0 A. M. 

General Remarks. 

The best season to visit these States is undoubtedly Decem- 
ber- January when delightful weather may be counted on. It is 
the dry season and a cool breeze blows continuously off the latid. 
The Seabird is not tit for such a trip. The Damrang Rat though 
not much bigger is a better sea boat. WTien I describe the sea 
as “ rough ” I mean for a launch. In the Sea Belle the trip at 
this time of year would be a delightful one, Fung -a especially 
being worth a visit for its lovely scenery. 

One thing that struck us was that during all the while we 
were at sea — always in sight of land — we hardly saw a junk, 
boat or sign of population. In Trang and to the Northward the 
Malays or Samsanis resemble the Siamese. They do not speak 
Malay but are said to be Mohamedans. Mr. Maxweli/s remark 
in 1881) that the Siamese Government neither makes nor main- 
tains roads is true no'w. Neither has the telegraph made any 
progress since that time. Mr. Maxwell remarks further that 
these States all suffer from being regarded in Bangkok not as 
provinces to be developed but as mere sources of revenue to be 
spent at the capital. Sixty per cent, of the revenue still goes to 
Bangkok. There is evidently now a desire on the part of the 
Government at Bangkok to improve the local administration of 
these Western provinces and no doubt many reforms have been 
carried out in the last few years. At Trang there were many 
signs of progress visible. This I attribute to Mr. Khaw Sim 
Bee's energy and good administration. 

Tongkah is a land of promise. A large number of schemes 
are going to be carried out but these promises evoke a smile 
from those who have been used Uj the administration of the 
palace. The country is evidently full of tin but the Governmeiit 
does nothing to improve the roads or open up the place. The 
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harbour has silted up and a vessel of any size lias to anchor a 
long way out. I cannot say whether the new liarbour will be 
adopted and the town moved as is talked of. 

Putct, by the way, is the name ot the town, Tunqkuh btnng 
the name'of the island or what is really a peninsula as the narrow 
strait (Pa Prak) is only half a mile across and fordable by ele- 
phants at low tide. 

The Strait is between Salang and Tukmttonf/ on the mainland 
hence the Malay name for Tongkah UJong iSu'lung corrupted to 
Junk Ceylon. No one can visit these places without seeing how 
dependent they are on Penang, luider a (fovernment such as 
that of the Federated Malay States they could soon be changed 
into rich prorinces and trade would expand in a wonderful nmu- 
iier. AVith mineral wealth and a fertile soil the population would 
inctease and Chinese would be attracted to invest capital there. 
Under the present regime ju spite of many reforuis in the selec- 
tion of officers, the administration of justice, etc., it may be 
doubted whether any substantial progress will be made toward 
opening up the country, at all events unless the revenue is spent 
on public works and improvements. Formerly when the mines 
were more prosperous 60 Sikhs were employed under Captain 
A\’'ebek but these have been dispensed with and the only British 
subjects beyond a fey? Penang-born Chinese appear to be Klings 
who trade in cattle with Penang. Capital punishment is not in- 
dicted in these States — ^those convicted of capital offences being 
sent to Bangkok. “ 

h rom the islands in this archipelago which are scarcely in- 
habited are procured edible birds’ nests and guano. 

Captain Ring of the Royal Siamese Navy showed us a col- 
ectiou of small clay figures of Buddha said to have been found 
by the collectors of guano buried in caves. Whether these are 
ancient as supposed or modern I am unable to say. Mr. Khaw 
J u Keai promised to send me some which I will forward to the 
Curator of the Raffles Museum. 

long wooded island of Pulau Lontar (said to be coveted 
by the Germans) lying to the North Trang fringed on the west by 

a sandy shore appears to be scarcely inhabited except by a few 
fishermen. The Langkawi group of islands are sparsely inhabited 
by Malays and there are said to be about 100 Chinese. Achinese 
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HFO planting' pt^pper in one place. Pulau Adang, one of the- Biitoug 
g'rou[> lying* to the North of the Langka wis and further out to sea, 
is visible on a clear day from Penang Ilill. This lies near the track 
of the British India boats on the way to Rangoon and would be 
worth a visit. 

I enquired inht the liealtli of the place we touched at. In 
Kedah there is a Eiu asian doctor (BuYEE) who told me that 
there was little sickness. The drinking water is derived from 
the Kedah river which pasvses the Consulate and Anak bakit. 
The water is .somewhat brackish and must be much polluted. 
Trang was said to be very healthy. In the early part of the 
year a few cases of plague occurred among the miners in Tong- 
kah but this appears to have died out soon and the liealth of the 
place is now said to be good. The Siamese Government on the 
representation of our G-overnment decided to appoint a Medical 
Officer to reside there. No one has yet been appointed and the 
Commissioner consulted me as to whether a Dr. AMNEK who has 
been residing there for some time was fitted for the place. I 
could only sa.y that I believed he had the necessary qiialilica- 
tious but could not be sure. The Governor of Puiig-a assured 
me that his place was extremely healthy and that there was no 
sickness. 

I had not visited Kedah, with wffiich I was formerly well 
acquainted, for many years. It is a tine country — a vast tract 
of padi land interspersed with low lulls. The revenue has in- 
creased very considerably of late. The Sultan spends the re- 
venue as he likes, sending the “ Bunga mas” to the King of 
Siam as Suzerain. A Penang Chinaman advances money to the 
Malay cultivators and mills the rice purchased from them. 
Another Chinaman has opened up a sugar estate on the banks 
of the river below Alor star. The Sinkep Tin Mining Company 
nre working with success near the base of Kedah Peak while 
there are large tapioca plantations near the Muda. Kulim at the 
back of Bukit Mertajaiu is a thriving place with Chinese tin 
mines and plantations. It would be an advantage if the rail- 
w^ay were extended from Bukit Mertajam to Kulim as has long 
been proposed but the Sultan of Kedah is at present in such a 
feeble state of health that he hesitates to take any action in the 
matter though he says he will hot object to the railway. 
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It is interestiiig to see how a purely Malay Governineot 
without European interference or o’uidanee has endeavoured to 
model the ad minis tratioii on our colonial lines even to the ap- 
pointment of an Auditor General. Only Malays are emplot'OcI 
in the public offices most of them being men of g'ood position. 
Here there is a real Post and TelegTaph Office, the Telegraph 
Department being superintended by a son of the Government 
Munshi at Singapore. 

I cannot conclude without referring to the hospitable and 
kind way in which we were everywhere received, the authori- 
ties doing- everything that could be done to make our visit 
agreeaVjle and assisting me in my consular work. 



The Relations between Southern India 
and the Straits Settlements. 

By W. A. O’prfriJ.iVAN. 

A few jearrs ago, a very able paper was read by .Mr. (J. 0. 
Blagden before the Straits i'diilosophical Society, on the subject 
of Arabian Intiuences in the Far East,” and evoked a warm 
discussion. I thought with others at the time tliat Mr. Blagden 
claimed too great an indiience for the Arabs, both as a convert- 
ing and civilizing agein^j in the Far East, I have since so far 
modified that opinion, from wider reading, that I am now fully 
convinced that it was the Arab traders, or rather the Arab 
bandits whom they brought in their train, who effected the con- 
version to Islam of the vast majority of the people inhabiting 
the Malay Peninsula and the Indonesian Archipelago. To this 
belief I have l>een induced, not so much by the discovery of any 
additional historical data beyond what the essayist put for- 
ward, as by the living testimony aftorded by language, a proof 
more to be relied on than a thousand traditions. Almost every 
word in Malay connected with religious w'orsliip is pure Arabic, 
only modified by the difficulty the converts experienced in pro- 
nouncing the language of their teachers. The same is the case 
with the Achinese, Sundaiiese, Javanese — in a word, with all the 
languages of the Archipelago whose speakers have embraced 
Islam ; the Malays, it may be added, have also adopted the Ara- 
bic character. 

It is not, then, to India that we have to look as having im- 
parted to Malaya the present religion of its inhabitants, or such 
elements of its civilization as are bound up with their creed. But 
civilization atid social developmetit, much as they may owe to 
religion, are not coincident with it, and I think still that Mr. Blag- 
den went too far in claiming for the Arabs the lion’s share of 
influence on the social life of the Malays. Right throughout the 
Indian Archipelago (which I take for convenience sake to include 
this Peninsula) there co-exists with Imkum, or religious law, a 
great unwritten code of native custom, known as aclat. This 
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not only fiourislies side by side wiili rlie hidu,,,. but often over- 
rides it when the two come into oontiict. Of this udat, part is 
immemorial usage, with its roots so deep in the [just that tliev 
may not be uiicovenHl. Part, however, is of more modern 
growTh, and under this I should class all that these peoples'have 
derived from foreign influence. iVe have no historical data full 
enough to enable us to separate, these with accuracy ; yet to pre- 
sume that the present civilization of Malay.s, over' and alwve 
what is included in their religion, was wholly indii>'enous and 
pristine, is to reject such data as we do possess, to scorn the 
testimony of language, and to assume that the i^falayan races 
possessed an ancient civilization of their own. of which there k 
not a particle of evidence. 


_ The Arabs came to the Far East purely as traders accom- 
paniecl, no doubt, by a tow pandits or religious’ teachers to 
whose proselytising agency wa.s due the establishment of’ the 
Mohammedan religion in the Archipelago. .Soiiie few would 
seem to have settled down. but. hevond the teacljino- which 
tound such ready listeners, they appear to have had lirtie in- 
lliienee on native social life, and espt^ciallv on the mhit Indeed 
as good Moslems, they would feel bound to uphold the h„k,im 
m opposition to the latter. Whence, then, did the Malays crpt 
the balance of their civilization, from the simpler aids which 
separate them from the rudest of savages to th(‘ code of native 
custom which, just as much as the Arab ereed, gives them a rio-ht 
to be regarded as a civilized race? I uuhesitatinglv reply from 
India, and probably, by virtue of its proximity. ‘from Southern 

ITiere are abundant traces, both in Sumatra and Java, but 
epecially in the latter, of the existence, long anterio; to 
Mohammedanism, of a very complete Hindu civilization. How 
this came about, whether by conquest or pacific conversion it is 
now impossible to say Nor have we any historical records to 
show us what nindu nation it was that exercised the first ci vilizimr 
influence. In Java, indeed, a great Hindu empire' continued 
nght down to the year 1475 A. D., when the conversion to 
Mohammedanism took place, and numerous runied shrines testifv 
how widespread was the earlier faith. ’ But the com.uerhil w 
pro.selytizmg Hindu stranger has entirely disappeared, foral- 
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though the kings of Alan japa hit claimed to be descended fr<)Ui 
})rinees of Hindustan, the purely Javan appearance of their de- 
scendants somewhat l)elies this tradition. The visible traces of 
such a civilization in Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula are mueli 
more feelde than in Java ; they are, indeed, contlned to a few 
ruins and inscriptions on stones and rocks, the former of doubt- 
ful import and the latter practically undecipherable, though the 
churMCter is either Sanskrit or Pali. 

In the absence of such visible tokens, we turn again to that 
infallible guide, the language of the people. As I have said 
above, the influence of the Ara-bs on the Alalay language is al- 
most confined to religion and religious law, but does not other- 
wise enter into the social life of the people. Far otherwise is it 
with the influence of the Hindus. Marsden (Asiatic Pesearclies, 
^i^oL iv, pp. 223-7 ) writes as follows : — The language (i.e, Malay), 
it is true, abounds at present with Arabic words, w]ii(?h their 
writers affect to introduce, because this display of literary skill 
is at the same time a proof of their religious knowledge ; but 
they are^ generally legal or metaphysical terms borrowed from 
the Koran or its commentaries, are never expressive of simple 
ideas, lia^'e not been incorporated into the languag'e (a few 
excepted), and are rarely made use of in conversation. The 
Hindu words, on the (.‘ontrary, are such as the progress of civiliza- 
tion must soon have rendered necessary, being frerpiently ex- 
pressive of the feelings of the mind, or denoting those oi'dinarj 
modes of thought vrhich result from the social habits of man- 
kind, or from the wills that tend to interrupt them.” 

Of a truth Malay abounds in Sanskrit words, the significance 
of which is ably traced in the preface to Al'ax well’s Malay 
Manual. To go no further, the fact that the common Malay 
words for “ religion ” (agama), ‘'a plough” (tenggala), '‘time” 
(kali, masa), w^ith many others of the same kind, are derived 
from Sanskrit, points to Hindu influence as having first raised the 
Malay from barbtirism, taught him some of the very crudest 
arts of civilization, and supplied him -with a religion, Now, the 
Sanskrit element in Malay can only have come from India, and 
it fnlly justifies ns, taking also into consideration the existence 
of a complete Hindu cdvilization proved by historical data to have 
subsisted in Java, in concluding that there must have been in 
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earlier ag'es a donimatioii of iutelleef, if not of eurninesr, bv .nine 
Hmdvi power of Hindustan over the whole of ^[alava 

'I'he dcfeet of the lang-uacre-test is that it (h>w iiot aid us 
excejit inferential ly. in fi Hug- the date of the ninnuenmnent ,',r 
this clomiimhon oi- in detennining the leiigtli of its existence • 
but it may help us to decide from what {:)art of Ilindnstanthe 
civilizing nitinence proceeded As to the former, all we know 
foi ceitdui IS that the Hindu influence was antecedent to that of 
Islam; while as to the latter, in addition to the verv slender 
evidence ot history and tradition, and coiiipari.son with the rela- 
tions of India with neigliboiiring countrie.s, we can take as our 
guide the various Indian elements which have found their wav 
into the Malayan tongue. ^ 

Sanskrit--that is, the }>ure Sanskrit of the -das— ceased 
to exist as a living’ language about 300 B.C. A'arious dialects 
however, more or less debased from Sanskrit, but havimr a 
vocabulary largely identical with the parent tongue, continued 
to subsist as spoken lattg-uages. It is not inconceivable that the 
Hindu influence on Malaya may have begun when Sanskrit was 
yeh a living language. As regards Java however, the Dutch 
scholars -have fixed the introduction of Hinduism at the beHn- 
mng of the (,th century A.!)., and it would seem proliable that 
Its extension to Malaj^ took place about the same epoch or 
even later. Be _this as it may, it is most unlikely that this early 
civilization of the Malays, which coloured their languao-e so 
strongly wnth Sanskrit words, proceeded from anv othei^ than 
a genuine Aryan race, of Hindustan, speaking Sanskrit or a 
diatect closely akin to it. But within historic times the Bouth 

Tamulic or Dravidian races;' and 
M their first civilization ^en imparted to the Malaya bv 
Hindus of this stock, the Sanskrit words would have Ireen' filter- 
^ Brajidian medium, and appeared in Jlalay in 
a quite different form from that which thev have actimllv 

hiflnencA ^ Ihat this earliest 

ci i from a genuine Hindu race inhabitim.' 

central or iiorthCTn India, and perhaps commanding a part of 
Its seaboard in the bouth by virtue of conquest or^ commerce 

pioneering work 
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I think we may entirely reject Crawfurds’ theory that theae 
first civilrzers were Teleg*us. Had it been so, they must have 
left traces of their own vernacular on the Malayan speech, 
for it is iucunceivable that the priests, as Crawfurd thinks, 
could have introduced into Malay elements of a dead lan- 
guage, used only for sacred purposes, as part of the common 
speech, while not a word of their own colloquial crept in to 
testity to tlie identity of the dominating race. For I think I 
am right in saying that there are few or no Telugu words in 
Malay, or, at all events, not one which might not equally well 
have come from Tamil. 

None the less is it t rue a Dra vidian race has had a very im- 
portant iiiliuence on the language and social life of the Malays, 
and this in spite u! Marsdeii’s statement that “ from the Teiinga 
or the Tamuul t he Malayan has not received any portion of its 
improvement.'’ Tliis iniluence was probably bnnight to bear on 
Malaya a good deal later than the Sanskrit, and was, without 
doubt, tlie direct result of trade. Commercial intercourse was 
maintained from a \*ery early da te between the South of India 
and the trading Unvns which formed the emporia of the spice 
islands, notably Johor. Singapore, and M^alacca. AMien the 
Portuguese., at tlie commencement of the HUh century, first 
\-isited these places, tliey were amazed at the concourse of 
foreign vessels assembled there. When tins intercourse began 
it is impossible to say, but it was probably much earlier than 
the above. fSnouck-Ilnrgronje, writing of Acheh, says that the 
settlement of K lings from Southern India in that country is of 
great ;njti<|uity: and that the Tamils were the leaders in this 
commercial enlerprist^ in Malaya is clearly shown by the pure 
Tamil words — chieliy connected with commerce, though uot alto- 
gether so — which have found their way into Malay. 

These words are not numerous, but they are names of 
familiar objects, and we must remember that, as a test of the 
social iniluence of one race on another, the presence of one 
common word for some necessary thing is of more significance 
than a thousand technical or scientific terms, which are really 
oplj a part of the language of books, and do not enter into 
daily life. The Malay for ^‘ship,” KapaU is pure Tamil, so are 
K^rhi. ‘‘ a shop,'’ and fjedong^ a storehouse.” Peit, a box,” 
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though it has a Satiskril CMjuiv'ahnit 1ms ais(j prolmhiy t-urim 
Through Taiiiil, fur in Sanskiit it means “bag'' ur -Ijasket," while 
in Tamil it has exactly the same meaning as in Malay. Wimt can 
be clearer evidence uf coimnerdii! intercourse — nay, of the 
Tamils having actually introduced the Malays to trade in bulk? 
They also imported and brought into use certain articles of 
commerce ancl animals with which tlie Malays were previously 
unacquainted, as is shown by the wards vhi^niUu a cigar ; 
badam^ “an almond d' bdde, “an ass;” the fruit Mi ; bduchi 
“velvet:” “a gun” (from the Tamil \vord “ vedi,” an ex- 
plosion or report). All the above are pure Tamil, The deriva- 
tion of IcHdcty “ a horse,” from kathirai is not certain : but the 
pure Tamil padagn^ “ boat,” may reasonably be taken to lx» the 
parent of the ]\rala\’' prab/. If this be so, it would seem as if 
the Tamils first introduced the Malays to even the in<ist elemen- 
tary navigation, and, as they also gave them kapuL taught them 
to ** go clown to the sea in ships.” A large number of words 
derived from the Sanskrit are common to both Tamil and Malay, 
the greater riiimlxu’ of which were acquired indepeiidently by 
the two languages. The following are examples: — Mai. Kali, 
Tmn, kfdian: i\lal. df^da, Tam. ihendtio}: Mai. bahapa, Tam. 
ha (f am ; Mnl. // ft! hh Tain, mnf/am. Ac. In nearly ail these the 
terminal “ m ” is characteristic of Tamil ; and where we find 
words derived from the Sanskrit which have this termination in 
Alalay as well as in Tamil, we may fairly conclude that they 
come through the latter language and not direct from Sanskrit: 
e. g. /ce/(o/q “a pond” Tam. ktdmu, Sans. kola\ and martigam, 
“aruby, ” Tam. mtutlkkam. and Sanskrit muniktpL Mampehm^ 
“a mango,” is said by Maxwell to be derived from the Sans, 
maha pala= “great fruit,” through Telegu ; but the Tamil for 
mango is also mdmpalam, and I can see no reason for assuming 
it to be derived from the Telegu. Some other words derived 
from various languages, such as Persian, Hindustani, and Arabic, 
would seem to have also come through the Tamil, whose in- 
fluence . on Malay was undoubtedly antecedent to that of 
Arabic. As examples I may quote table” (Fers.), Tain. 

mhai ^>r tima : haki, “ balance ” or “ remainder ” (Ar.), Tamil 
hakkix kifpi (Beng.), “a pulley,” Tamil kappi; topi (Beng.). 
^'‘ahat,” Tamil topp!\ apxtm^. “a cake” (given by Marsden as 
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from lliiidustaiii), Tam. appam. To the above list may lot' added 
the curious Malay word for a bridegi^jom, ” mempelaL which is 
derived from the pure Tamil mdpillai^ a bridegroom. ” This, 
again, is indicative of a very early Dravidian influence on the. 
Malays. Their previous Hindu civilization had given them the 
ceremony of marriage, but it was left for the Tamils to super add 
a special title for the man on the eve of marriage, to whose 
position as such the Dravidians attach an unusual amount of 
dignity and importance. 

I think I have said enough to sliow the fallacy into which 
Marsden fell in refusing to ascribe to the Dravidians of Southern 
India any influence on the language of the Malays, and to make 
it plain that the intiueuce of the former people over the speech 
and social life of the latter began at a very early date, though 
not so eSirly so that of the unknown race of Hindus who re- 
claimed Malaya from its pristine barbarism. The Southern In- 
dians came as traders pure and simple, bartering for the wealth 
of the rich tropic forests the products of civilization. They do 
not seem to have settled down or intermarried with the Malays 
to any great extent — not, certainl}^ so much as in Acheh, where 
considerable colonies of Tamils took up their permanent abode. 
Their object being merely commerce, they went as they came, 
returning year by year as the monsoon favoured. In the earlier 
stages of this intercourse the Malays were probably Hindus like 
themselves, and would thus have admitted tlieir visitors to a 
greater degree of familiarity and fellowship tlian is now the 
case.. Then came the Arab conversion, favoured, no doubt, by 
such Tamils as had already embraced Islam ; but from that time 
forth the Hindus became kqfirs to the Malays, and the closeness 
of their intercourse declined. The commerce, however, con- 
tinued as before, and the relations which the Portuguese found 
existing in the beginning of the IGtb century were practi- 
cally tiiose whicli subsisted until the influx of Euiopeaii trade 
imported a new factor into the question, and the establishment 
of Dritish settlements on the shores of Malaya crystallized the 
connection betwecm Boutliern India and the Straits into what 
it is at the present day. 

Had it not been for the successful introduction of Islam in- 
to the Far East by the proselytizing Arabs, we may sup])ose that 
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tlie lamil iallueuei* wuuld have u-rowii iu srreii<>-fli and iK^rliun- 
eventually have led tu a cuu.iderable f.usiun t-ftht iaS-sl'ti:: 
peuidlly dioiig the coa.sts. Some t<ucli fusion has in lat(*r times 
pioduced jlie mixed race known as Jawi I’ekaii ; but in this the 
Bengali element is quit.> as strong as the Tamil, owing tC 
ge auuibei _ ot north Indians who came to the , "straits, either 
ds voluntary luinngrants or against tlieir will as coinicts in 

5 thfiS'Tidt 




The Evolution of Malay Spelling. 

By Rev. \V. G. >Siiellabkae. 

T»Iuch hgfs been written in the last hundred years uii the 
theory of Malay spelling'. Europeans, both Dutch and Eng*lish, 
have worked out elaborate systems of orthography, and have 
laid down what they considered the pr('>per rules to be followed, 
hut the MalayvS have (xuitinued to spell as they please in spite of 
the efforts of the foreign scholars. 

There is, however, at the present time so much diversity and 
inconsistency among the Malays themselves in regard to the 
spelling of even the commonest words, that it is very widely felt 
that a recognized system of orthography is most desirable ; but 
Europeans have hitherto made the mistake of trying to bend the 
Malays to an elaborate, scientilic system of f(n*eign manufacture, 
the beauties of which the Malays are unable to appreciate. 

A more practicable plan would seem to be to make a thorough 
historical investigation of the evolution of the art of spelling 
among the Malays, with a view to determining what is the natural 
trend of the changes which have taken place in the past. It seems 
not unreasonable to expect that such aii investigation may pro- 
vide a clue to the possibilities of such spelling reform as will not 
be distasteful to the Malays themselves, and may therefore even- 
tually commend itself to them for universal adoption. 

The materials available in Singapore are not by any means 
adequate for a complete and exhaustive investigation of the his- 
tory of Malay spelling, bat it is hoped that the following (‘ontri- 
bution to the study of this subject will at least establish some im- 
portant principles of spelling reform, and will if necessary stimu- 
late others to further search. 

It is generally agreed that the Arabs gained their religious 
ascendancy over the Malays during the 13th century, and that it 
was from them that the Malays received their present written 
character. The earlievSt Malay manuscripts now extant, however, 
do not date back more than half of that period. In No. 31 of this 
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Journal [ havt^ a!n*ntiy ilo:«:*rihoil sonu* of the iHo>t inferostinu> 
of those MSS., and }>arti<'ular care was taken to I'oprodnoe as 
exaotlv as possil.de tin* spfdlirig' of the iudginals. {)n 107 of 

the pap(‘r above referred to, will l:>e found a refereitre to <*ertain 
AISS. belonging* TotbePamlnidge Tniversity Library and deserilx^d 
by Dr. van Houkel in Part 2 of Series 0 of Jifjflrafj&n tot de Ttud- 
J^and- eu VtdL'eid^otodvvtm Xedorlanihidt-‘!ndn\ This paper l)y Dr, van 
Ronkel provides valuable niateria! for the present investigation, 
the spelling of liis extraets ha ving also Ix^eii reproduced with consid- 
erable accuracy. The (’ainbridge MSS. were taken to Eurr)p(^ 
from the East in the Hrst decade of the 17th century, and one <'>f 
them bears the date ihtM, The earliest of the Dxford MSS. 
bears a i\[ohannnedan date (A. TL lUl I ) erpiivalent to the year 
1602 of our era, another is almost certainly of the same da te, a 
third is dated 11112, and a copy of the I/ihniat Sr/ Rfmo was 
probably also obtained at that tinns as it belonged to the same 
collection, and came into the Bodleian library in ir»oP>. For in- 
formationin regard to tlie two Leiden MSS. and the HaiJeian MS., 
which I have also made use of though they are of a somewhat 
later date, the rc^ader is referred to my psiper in Journal So. ol. 
I have also in my possession careful copies of f<)\n* other manu- 
script letters l^elonging to the Leiden University, but for the pur- 
poses of this pa|>er 1 will confine myself to the manuscripts men- 
tioned above, which have already Ix^en fully descrilied b}"^ Dr. 
van Honkel and myself and are available to the rt^ader in the 
Journals referred to. 

As compared with the changes wliich have taken piaffe in 
the spelling of the English language since the days of Queen 
Bl'imbeth (to whom the oldest of the Oxford M'BS. was addressed) 
it must be said that the differences between the Malay spelling of 
to-day and that of three hundred years ago are very few and very 
imsignificant indeed — an exr^mpliiication of the well-known fact 
that the Oriental' is slow to change. Maimscripts and even 
printed -documents of the date of Queen Elissabeth tire so entire* 
ly different from modern English writings and books that they 
, can only be read by those who have made them a special study. 
^ Qur oldest Malay manuscripts, however, could be read to-day 
' fey, any school boy with the greatest ease, wilh the exception of 
l^rhaps an Atnusua! word or an obsotef^ spellmg here and there. 
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U is remarkable that these xMalay M»S,S., written in many 
(iilYerent places and as far apart as Ax-lieen and Celebes, exhibit 
far less divergence one: another in regard to spelling than 
(‘an now be found in native letters and even in printed works 
from different parts of the Archii3elago. In those days, no 
doubt, the art of writing was practised by comparatively few 
persons, and they may have been scribes specially instnmted in 
the art, whereas to-day thousands of comparatively uneducated 
natives write letters in Malay, and even print commercial and 
other documents in any kind of spelling. Moreover, the old 
manuscripts which have survived to tell us liow the Malays wrote 
their language in those days are mostly official documents or 
religious and literary productions, all of wliich would naturally 
be written by the best educated natives of the time. These con- 
siderations will in a great measui’e account for the greater diver- 
sity of Malay spelling which now exists, but the remarkable uni- 
formity in the spelling of the M>SS. of the 1 7th century can only 
be ade(]uately explained by the existence of some fixed standard 
of spelling to whicli the scribes felt it necessary to conform. 
That fixed standard, we may presume, was the Arabic system of 
orthography. It was umioubtedly directly from the Arabs 
that the Malays received their present written character, and 
it is (|uite probable that for many years, perhaps for centuries, 
the art of writing may have been almost entirely confined to 
those Arabs who had learned the Malay language. 

It should moreover be remembered that at the time of the 
advent of the Arabs the Malays were already scattered all over 
the Archipelago, from the north of Sumatra to the extreme east 
of Java, and even as far as Celebes and the Moluccas, and must 
be regarded as having been at that time merely a number of in- 
dependent units divided up under the rule of a great number of 
petty chiefs or rajas, who were often at war with one another, and 
none of whom were sufficiently powerful to exercise any .com- 
mnnding influence over the remainder. This makes it even more 
remarkable that there should be such striking uniformity in the 
spelling of the Malay language throughout the Archipelago at 
the period with which we are dealing. If the Arabs had at- 
tempted to make an adaptation of. their own system of spelling 
tu suit the peculiarities of the Malay language, the result would 
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uiidoabtediy linve Iveii that in differeiit parts of the Ar(diipolauH> 
there would have been different niodificatioiis of the Arabic .Sf)eli- 
iiig-, and a variety of ^falay sp<?lliiig8 would have been unavoid- 
able. d1ie uniformity in the spelling of the earliest manuscripts 
woiikl therefore lead us to ex|>ect that the system of orthogra- 
phy according to which the Arabs originally legan to write the 
Malay language and which they suhseipiently taught to the 
Malays, was precisely the same as they themselves used in 
writing their own language. Whether this was so or riot is the 
lirst point which we will examine. 

It should lirst stated, that Arabia* can he writttm either 
with or without vowel }X)ints, and books are printed at the pre- 
sent time in both styles. The plain or niivowelied style is the 
more coinnion, hut as the entire oiihssion of vowel points wouhl 
frequently cause ambiguity, the Arabs lind it necessary in cer- 
tain words b) use (me or more vowel pjints. This description of 
the way iii which nuxlern Arabic is printed applies exactly to the 
way in which Malay was written dbu years ago. Several vo wel- 
led Malay AISS. are. extant. One of the old Canihridge con- 
tains twelve Afalay fully vowelied, and in the other 

MSS. mentioned alx)ve, vowels are used in isolated words. In com- 
mitting an unknown language to writing, it is pretty c*ertain 
that the Arabs would at tirst use all the v<nvel points, if only iov 
the purpose of rec(trding f<w their own use the sounds of the new 
language, and in ad probability Malay tvould continue to l;>o 
written with vowels for many years, until the scril>€"shad Iwome 
thoroughly familiar with the forms of all the common words, after 
which they would l>egin to drop the vowels from such words, 
retaining them only in the case of unusual words or jx'culiar 
derivatives. This is precisely the wa}" in whkrh we tiud that 
Malay was actually written at the beginning of the 17th century. 

We will now proceed to show (I) that at the time whki 
our MSS. were written the spelling a general rnle conform- 
ed exactly to the rules of Arabic orthography; after which it 
will bfe' shown (II) that words 'which at that timc^ were some- 
times written otherwnse than in strict accordance with Arabic 
orthography were being gradually introduced with the deliteate 
intention of doing away with the necessity for the use of vowel 
pbihts and orthographical signs, and for the purpose of making 
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isiicli words more legible; and lastly w-e will consider (III) 
what alterations could be made in modern Malay spelling whicli 
would produce uniformity without destroying the Malay ideal of 
obtaining legibility without the use of vowels, that is to say 
without a retrograde movement in the direction of Arabic ortho- 
graphy such as has hitherto been advocated by European scholars. 

I. With few exceptions the spelling of manuscripts 300 years 
old conforms exactly to the rules of Arabic orthography. 

(1) One of the first peculiarities which would be noticed 
by a pers(.)n only ac(|uainted with modern Malay spelling is that 
Hnal wan and //u are only used in these MH>S. fur the purpose of 
forming the diphthongs an and at. Thus we Hud the following 
words, which 1 have taken from all the differf>nt MSS. s|)elt with- 
out Hnal wan or //// as the case may be : — 


aJiU bitiji bafn brrhfatl.'t brrb'mn In^rt^nnlu lnj{ bet^t hnnti btitiiji chnvJtn 

• ■ ' ■■■■■' ■ ■ ■«> ■ 

fj'- py. 


1 


dhuln ditto dtri dud diri-tnn diAnnuti crti hart had itti isi 

itn jadi kali kanit kantn katftt krji kentbtdi latji Utki lain 

jw S' S 

mandi mati man mimjn mcndi mmwhubtdl mctnrt nwnjampii 

> ^ ... 0 di- ' ■ : , 0 -^*0 ' 

" : 'lMi4 U ‘-Lf Oy^* . ^ 

nwnjadd twtjri ttkJumn pergi pra/iu puji ratu sa-kali siperti md 

jW ^ <3^ cJij 

sa-ribn auain ^uchi aaka tahn krlalti Tarnati thajiji tetapi 

t_ o\i> 
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IHit tlie follow^ in a diphtliuiig' art* .spoil 

with final wan ancl tja in every ease in wliieii they ecciir in these 



aujkau utnu hagai Iwrchrai bima hai hara a hijuu jikalm labfa 








kvrbatt 

iinmt pnrai rambai 

niiitui mil tun 

rttjgiti 

iajan 


A 

tS^-J L^‘J 

ifj ir^j 



We 

' find 

however that the : 

seriU* who wrote Airf. L, 

, had a 


streiig* prejudice in favour of tinal tf'aa and gu. even in words 
wliieli do not end in a diphthong*, for he writes : — 

hri braai hadJ vkackn hart I'asftiri lembtt utvntri atath'!/ ttajiri 
jattri sahii rtaaliri sri:, itakrtf 

But iie also s}xdls kuri without the //u, and all other words 
of this kind are sixdt without the ga as «/o/, kati. lain, kemkiH. 
mergampu, kUqri. 

The Leiden K. and IL, which were written at the end 
of the 17th century, eontaiu live of such winHs written with 
tinal waa or tfa^ and F., which is also of a later date, contains 
three. In all the other M>SS. the only instances are katin which 
is found once, and tieg}a\ which is sometimes spelt with the ga 
and sometimes without and a few names of places in xMS, (h 
which Ixdng* unvowelhxl would hardly bt* recugni/.ed without 
the filial w^eak letters. 

It should be remarked that some of the words given aljove 
are spelt ' In ^ a way which would be quite inexplicable on any 
other sup|X)sition titan that they were originally vowelied, and 
these peculiar spellings are just the ones wlibh never vary in 
any of the Myy. and are still in use at' the present day, as for 
instance: ' 


ttvgt'i gri 
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seperii su((tM 

\Zj 

I Jut though their spelling appears at first sight so peculiar, it 
must be retnembered that according to the rules of Arabic or- 
thography these words could not be spelt in any other way, ex- 
cept that perhaps might be spelt but it will be 

noticed later on that only one weak letter appears to have been 
used in any word, and that therefore, the irn//. being required to 
form the final diphthong the alif which would otlierwise be 
inserted to mark the stress has been omitted. 

It is interesting to note that the Dutchman van Elbinck, 
who with his own hand copied portions of the Cambridge M8S., 
adhered rigidly to the xirabic orthography of the originals from 
which he was copying, but when left to his own unaided genius 
in writing out a list of Malay words with their meanings in 
Dutch, he followed tlie more natural method of spelling to which 
the Malays have now attained, as will be seen from the following 
examples taken from his vocabulary, dated 1st June, 1G04-: — 

anak dura paha sasff hati Jnri hahii (juji buln ttpi 

V JT j' 

At the present time the use of final wan and j(a has become 
almost universal, and many Malays would be (.^uite unable to 
read the words given above if they were spelt thus. 

2, In modern Malay, for the sake of legibility, a iimil alif 
is usually written in such words as bawa^ etc. In tlie Arabic 
system of orthography, the sound of the short final a as it is pro- 
nounced ill most Malay words is represented merely by the 
vowel futhah placed over the preceding consonant ; the addition 
of ulif would indicate a lengthening of the vowef. The number 
of Malay words, however, which have the long a sound in the last 
syllable is very small, the following being a few of them : — 

bla tra $elit kra 4epa 

% \j: 


liu 


ini Jikahtti 


a' 




11 
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Tlicrie and a Arabic \v<.»rds sucli a$ 

duirki iiliuim huhaiud 

U3 

are the only ones which by the rules of Arabic oitliog-raphy will 
allow a WxiKl iiUj\ In inodern Malay, however, the following’ 
forms are common : — 

ara (tutarfi buiva hichant bikt htiia bafam Jakf 

\ J\;s\ 

jaiva jua hiUi koia kuda lada midki pala per/* am pitda roda 

\j\sf bS \Ju SU ^ 

mhda sahija sedia sigm setia tara taadft fua 

\jU<W A-Xvi* 

This spelling wdll not be found in these ancient MSB. It is there- 
fore very evident that in this respect the Malay has a tendency 
to depart from the strict Arabic spelling of former times. Sindi 
words as the following, on the other hand, continue to be spelt 
^vithout the final aU /: — 

oda anijiuja apa apufnki hapa biasa himsa duga dia Intmba ia 

jika kacha kata kaga kerja kuasa lauui mata masa manumi mala 

^ ^ 

nama pada paasa pula raja rasa rapa serta stutni suka sagala taugu 

aI 

(d) In the old Malay MBS. the weak letters «///, auta and 
ga are not used in the middle of a closed syllable to lengthtm 
the vowel sound, except in wa>rds of Arabic origin, such as : — 
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jttl'ir JnmfJ jatvah kitah Vinhlai) mhl'in 

\^^^***>* 

These words are pronounced by the Arabs with the stress on 
the last syllable, but the Malays, though retaining this spelling, 
put the stress on the penultimate, w^here it is found in the great 
majority of Malay roots. There are (juite a number of word? 
in the Malay language which have the stress upon the linal syl 
lable, and in many cases this linal syllable which bears the stress 
is a closed syllable, but the long vo'wel sound which the Arab 
gives to the words quoted above is never heard in a I^Ealay 
word, it is tlierefore not to be expected that tlm Arabs would 
teach the Malays to write the quiescent weak letter in such 
words as fiehot^ rt'^org, pi‘<trg^ drm, Irirr/^ etc. As a matter of 
fact we never find tlie weak letter in such words in the old 
though in modern ^^a■Iay these words are frequently written 






and we now even find such forms as the following, where the 
stress is distinctly on the penultimate : — 

sakit 


H'or halm 


inemnguH 


Sififur 


Vm< 




twtjorg 


tf(h(S 


fikus 


U-, 




The nearest approach to the long vowel sound in a closed 
syllable in Alalay, is to be found in the two mono-syllables 
pfoi. and daa^ and it is a remarkable thing that these two 
words are invariably written with the weak letters wan and alif 
respectively in all of our old MSS. and are so written up to the 
present time. Robinson in his “ Malayan Orthography ’’ rejects 
this method of spelling and dim, which he considers ought 

to be spelt ^ and the evidence of the old MSS. is, 


* The spelling on p. 116, line 12, R. A. S. Journal Str. Br. 

No, 31 will be found on reference to the photographic reproduction of MS. 
A. to be a misprint. 
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owerer, vStr(^rto’iy in favour of tlie reoeiverl inetliod of spoliino’ 
iiese words. 

(4) Another remarkable difference between the spelling of 
mr AiSS. and modern Malay spelling Ls in the use of the ortho- 
craphicai sign to7/d2Vi, which means “ strengthenii^^^ and iDdi{‘.ates 
hat the letter over which it is placed is to be doubledor soiiruleti 
wice. This sign is now liardly ever used by Jfalays, except in 

" it 

\rabie proper names, such as Allah and Muhammad but in 

■)iir AISS. it is used with great fre<|neney. 

(a) It is used o\'er tlie v’cak letters ?ra?rand ffa wlienever 
he preceding consonant bears the eorrespc)iiding vowel soumi. 
Thereby showing that the said weak letter answers tlie double 
purpose of vowel and consonant. Thus the word dht is c(>n- 
sidered as consisting' of tlie two syllables and is written 

not but ^3 and htad is considered as consisting of tlie two 

syllables and is written not but 'I'his use 

of tmhdid appears to }ye precisely the same as is found in tin* 

Arabic words a/ycZ* and in the termination 

This appears to be sufficient to account for this metluKl of sj^el- 
ling, which is found in the following words in the old 

huat dia diam dtta in jna Innr Uiunf 

iS^ iSl ^ jy ^y^ 

This double use of the weak letter, first as vow'el and then 
as consonant, finds its eonnterjmvt in the Dutch language, where 
one meets such words as huwen^ rymmen^ etc., and it is therefore 
not unnatural that the Dutch have adopted this peculiar spelling 
of Malay, even in the roman character, thus : — dhfa^ bwwai, 
cln/am, dnwa^ iija^Jnwa^ hnvar^ wmvnt^ etc., though one or two of 
the Dutch scholars have protested against the use of the v* and // 
m being redundant For instance Dr. (jerth v. \Yljk writes in 
hk grammar, p. 21 ; Although in the. .Javanese, for instance, 
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owhig’ to the nature of its spelling, in sneh words as 
^'^hoevxmg, tijang, \he iv are written, and must be used in 
tranliterating them in our character, if one wishes to reproduce 
the original spelling exactly, these letters are quite superfluous 
in Malay transliteration. The union of oe and i with the follow- 
ing ?■, oe, tabes place of itself in the pronunciation ,* w^e do not 
“ write hoiva, kniejen^ but simply boa, hiieen ; and even less is w 
'’‘or,/ necessary in hoeang, tiang, etc. If the Malay wrote the 
“ tashdid, it would be reasonable to represent it in the transliter- 
‘‘ ation. Being opposed to superfluous letters, I write ia, tiap, 
loear, etc., which seem to me quite sufficient, as this method of 
spelling represents the pronunciation as clearly as one can de- 
sire.” 

The Malays appear to prefer to divide the syllables as 
follows: — hu-at, du~a, dixmi, jn-a, etc., for the modern 

Malay spelling of such words is 

buat diia budi jm muat luar sin-ma 

(7>) Another frequent use of tashdid in the old MSS. is for 
the purpose of doubling the consonant which follows the short 
vowel, called by the Javanese pepet, the sound of which may be 
described as equivalent to the short a in the English words “ hi- 
loon,” “machine,” etc. 

Among our old MSS. ^ve find that li. r>. 45 of the Cam- 
bridge MSS. is the most consistent in this use of the tashdid, the 
following words which contain short vowels being thus spelt in 
the brief extract given by v. Ronkel. 

bahim hesar henar dergun kekal Iras leheh tdali tngah 

A pprthni of another Cambridge MS., Gg. (>, 40, in the hand- 
writing of the Dutchman v. Elbinck, has the following words 


hahwa besar 


bet ah gmnetar Jcechil si 


o'J'o -» > 

4il" ' , 
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an<l Dd. 5, ;>7 of the h'a in bridge col leetloR, which is in tlu* >anie 
hand -writing, has sa-hlas tehm 

ui- hi- 

bat also hahwa deiffttn leheh tehth without the toZ/dnl. 

The only other (Jarnbrklge MS. in which I have found the 
fash/liil used in this way is LL 6. 5, Avhieh has once, and 


In the Oxford A! S 8 . marked A. B. and 0 . in my paper 
in No. of this Journab we find the following words : 

hri Uunt Chehmf Dnlt dergar dngmt f/h/r hfjdtftn 

Jj-. jli ^ (i-=* 


kufi heharg Iceji wegat memegmg memdi meli negii. nHktBa 


■ .4 . : 

y* ts_^ 


j-iesmi pefjwm llelrin stfl'a sakn-ekiUt Samndrtra sifdtdi s/^id tt lol: 

cy^ (xj^ dyj 


But these AISS. have also some of these very wonis, and 
several others of the same kind, spelt without' the tmhdid. 
Dergan has the tashdid only once, in ii Bahwu^ which, almost 
always has tashdid in the Cambridge MSS., never has it in the 
Oxford MSS. Dergar is spelt without tmhdid in A. 

The Oxford AIS. of Sti Emmd' has tlie following 

him Imar heful gemp kechil selang sn>-tehh sudah 

aIc**# 


iii-X*** 
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but one or two of these are also founcl without the iasluliif^ as 
well as some wliich Imve it in tlie other MSS., as, 

bahica hrl danjaii memiyar 

i5y'. 

It is a remarkable fact that the early Dutch translators of 
the Bible made a wide use of the tashdid, and even when spelling* 
such words in the roman character they were in the habit of 
placing a stroke over a letter in place of the tashduL Thus we 
Hnd: ^^saddah. etc , and even the following words, which 

are not found in our MSS. viz,, 

mahka^ padda, derri, sagalla, adda. ^^ppci^ 

(Jitriously enpiigh the use of tashdid with the short vowel, 
after having completely gone out of use, was introduced once 
more in the middle of last century by the lexicographer van de 
Wall. This -writer, how^ever, does not use the tashdkl indiscri- 
minately with all words containing the short vowel, as appears 
to have been done in the old MSS., but contines its use to those 
words which have the accent on the short vowel. Such words 
for instance, as, 

Jems kekal betid blam peguuj III Jce,jl glav blah 

which carry the tashdld in the old MSS., are written by van de 
Wall without it, and we find him using this sign only in such 
words as: — 

^^dmgiigan rMda Icenna petjtjah^^ 

-a" 

In regard to this use of tmhdid he himself says in his intro- 
duction to the first volume of his uncompleted dictionary, p. 
xvi : As in the case of the vowel points and other signs’, the 
Malays in their ordinary writing disregard the tashdld, ‘sign of 
“ strengtlieuiug,’ which when placed over a letter shows that that 
letter must be doubled; but that is no indication of its non-exis- 
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leiice or of its being imuecessarv. The Malay uliu has k^ariit 
‘‘ to read the Koran, nut only knowti what the tashfi'hi is, but also 
feels the advantage of it in Malay, for if om* gets him into a cor- 
ner he will at last say : buh)h4ah Utshdui. \just put a tashdid 
'' over it’ 

The nou-iise of the tuMM leads the Malay sometimes to 
the most peculiar spelling. For instance he is consdous that in the 
“ word redda. ‘to abate’ {as a storm or sickness) the accent lies 
on the first syllable and ought to he expressed, which it is not by 

or \cij ; therefore he lengthens the vowel of (e) and 

writes , without tioubling himself about the fact that it is 

absurd to lengthen llie e. Some words, wlhcli are written with 
the same letters and vowel points, could not be distinguished 

from each other without the to/ulnf, as Itditk (accent on the 

: ■ ■ • , 3 -' , 

‘‘ 2 nd syllable) interj. for a certain clinking sound, and ^liftiak 
‘‘ to place. I tlierefuri^ use the tashdul everywhere in my diction- 
‘‘ary, where the pronunciation demands it, and write 3 ^ rdddtu 

itti'Ua ‘raging.’ And do we not ourselves 

“write for iustaiice kad-de^ kmene^ indiffereitt as to the reason 
“ for doing so. It should be noted that in ^laiay words the 
“ double consonants only appear after the e.” 

From this it is evident that the Malay writers of the begin- 
ning of the 17th century used the Utshdid in a different w'ay to 
that advocated by \^’erndiy, Itobinson and van der Wall, and 
moreover none of these metlnxis of using this sign can be regard- 
ed as being directly based ujxm the Arabic system of ortho- 
graphy. The methods invented and used by Weriidl^^ Robinson 
and 'Van der. Wall were purely arbitrary, and soon fell into disuse, 
and there seems to be every reason to believe that the use of tmh- 
did as found in our MSS. was also purely local and arbitrary, 
for It is retnarkable fact that all the MSS. in which this me 
of Uishdicl is found almost certainly came from Acheeri, and I 
have not been able to lind the UmhiUd used with tlie short v<,)wt.»! 
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iii any of tlio ALSti. wliicli we know to have been written else- 
where. The Oxford AIBS. A. B. C. have alieady been proved 
to have come from Acheen ; of the Cambridge MSS. Gg. G. 40 
contains a vocabulary written by Pieter Willemsz. van Elbiiick, 
and dated Acheen, 1st June, IGOJ ; Dd. 5. and the 2nd part 
of Gg. G. 40, wliich contains the venting in ([uevstion, are both 
written by the same hand as the vocabulary, and the former 
closes thus (in Dutch) ‘‘ end of tlie’ Story of Joseph, written the 
1st October, 1G04, by Pieter Willems. ” The only MS. therefore 
about which there remains any uncertainty as to whether or 
not it was written at Acheen, is LI. 6. 5. of the Cambridge AISS. 
but there seems, from what Dr. v. Ronkel says, to be no reason- 
able doubt that this AiS. came into the hands of Erpenius 
with those bearing the name of the same Pieter Willems, 
whom he believes to have brought all these MSS. from the 
East, with the exception of Dd. 9. 55., which never belonged to 
Erpenius. 

It should not be forgotten that, at the time when these AISS. 
were written, Acheen was one of the most powerful Alalay 
States. In his letter to King James (Oxford MS. C.) the King of 
Acheen claims sovereignty over all the rajas in Sumatra as well 
as Perak and Pahang on the Peninsula, and from the accounts 
of Lancaster’s voyages he seems to have been able to enforce 
his authority at least as far south as Priamau (near Padang). In 
this connection I was interested to find the statement made by 
van de Wall, in his intx’oduction mentioiiecl above, that the 
original Alalay spelling is known as “ Achinese spelling.” 
Mliere van der Wall obtained his information in regard to the 
name hy/a Adith I have not been able to discover, but if it is a 
fact that this method of spelling, found in ail its purity in our 
Acheen AISS. of JOO years ago, is still known by tradition among 
the Alalays as ‘‘ iAchinese spelling,” this would seem to point to 
Acheen as having been the chief centre of learning and litera- 
ture at that time, and perhaps even earlier. ‘ This would entirely 
agree %vith the accounts of Lancaster’s first voj^ages, which 
state that the educated Alakys at xAcheen spoke Arabic liuently, 
aud Lancaster himself held intercourse with the Alalays at that 
place in the Arabic language, having as his interpreter a Jew 
who spoke xlrabic. 
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My coutentiun tlit^efore is, that the use o^ l:ti<h(fld to indi- 
eat(> the sliert ^'()^vel souikI was merely a local custom at Acheeu, 
which the iidlueiice of even such a comparatively powerful 
iState did not avail to bring into general use in the Archijsxdago. 
If this usage had been in accord with the Arabic orthograpliy, 
it W'oiikl undoubtedly have I eea universally adopted in the same 
way as the fus/aiid over trau and ifa mentioned in the last para- 
graph (4. a.). 

(e) We next come to the use of the weak letters aiij\ wan, 
and na in open syllables. 1'heir use at the end of a word* has al- 
ready been considered in ( I ) and (2). We will now imjuire when 
and for what purpose these weak letters were used in the old iMSS. 
in the middle of (e) root words, (//) derivativ'es. 

(c/) In root words, the weak letters are found in the c^pen 
syllable upon which the accent falls, except in the case of the 
short vowel. The accent Mng usually on the penultimate, that 
is the syllable in which the weak letter is usually found. 

In accordance with the rules of Arabic orthography, a weak 
letter wdien thus placed in an open syllable after a correspond- 
ing vowel is (iuiescent and then serves only to lengthen the 

vowel which precedes it.’’ Thus in the word j>Vl sufficient.” 

the vowel of the penultimate is lengthened by the alif. The 

preposition jJ is, however, never spelt with an alif; not that 

there is any very appreciable difference in the pronunciation of 
these two words, but rather perhaps on aecoinit of the fact that 
in conversation less stress will naturally fall upon a preposition 
than upon a noun, adjective or verb. This seems to Ix^ the 
only possible way to account for the absemx^ of tlie c///, mm 
and ya in such words as 

sfidiih maka pada deri sagaki 

dC 

which ill our MSiS., as far as I have noticed, are the onlv words 
which do not have tlie lengthening weak letters in the accented 
syllable, with the exception of the foreign word rnKtltyar which 

* Fiivh' Anibiu Gmmamr, 
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is spelt in every case, the «/(/* being perhaps oniitted in 

the penultimate on account of there being already a weak letter 
in the lirst syllable to form the diphthong mh 

The following are words of two or more syllables having 
the weak letter in the penultimate, 


hetnaija cJnhtka f/firu haiiifa itu 

^ 


jaliin klilirg pHhftra main 

c/W 


K(^n}(i is invariably spelt 



which would indicate that this 


word was at that time a three syllable word with the accent 
upon the. first syllable ; now it is sometimes pronounced as if it 
were a two syllable word. 

{h) In derivative words formed by the juxtaposition of two 
roots, tlu> lengthening weak letter is almost invariably found 
only in the penultimate, being entirely omitted in the first of 
the two words forming the compound, as : 

apahiht hitlnhalwg snka<^hita 

yi\ 


The same is the case in reduplications wherever the argka <hta 
is not used, as, 


(lagarg- dagaig, nutdah-mndahwi^ raja-rajd 



The omission of the weak letter in the first word in such 
cases is undoubtedly phonetic, the stress being strong on the 
penultimate of the compound. 

When, however, we come to the case of derivative words 
formed by the addition of suffixes, we immediately meet with a 
difficulty which, as far as my reading has gone, has never yet been 
explained by any European writer, namely that when the suffix, 
pronoun or other particle is added to the root, the position of 
the lengthening weak letter is changed, and is found in the 
penultimate of the derivative word thus formed. For instance : 
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3^ By tlie addition of the preposition ^ l^oconies in the old 
MSS. althoiig'li the pronunciation is nc>t kiuld-nf^a, but 

hida-nija; and 3 \^ becomes although the word is 

pimoimced yaW.w/ and i\o% jmlik an. 

The lirst of the Dutch scholars to point out this discrepancy 
between the spelling of derived Malay words and their actual 
pronunciation appears to have been van de Wall, win > in the year 
1850 wrote as follows in the Tifdschri/t voor Jndisrhe Titah^ Laud- 
en Yolkeukuudf. — ‘vBut the change of position of the lengthen- 
“ing letter to, or its appearance in the [>enultiniate of 
root words, has in most words no intiuenee upon the 
'‘accent, or at least very little; that is to say, the accent 
“is in such cases not inherent in the long vowel. In 
“general, the Malay retains in such cases the original accent, and 
“says: hantn^ bantni, perhdntnan^ l/antti-uf/a^ etc., skva^ sewakan^ 
shmi,])ershca(ln, shva-nt/a^ etc. But as the literar}^ Mala}’- al- 
“ ways has an inclination to modify the pronunciation of the 
“ j3eopie according to the way a word is written, he also lays a 
“stress to some extent on the syllable which has the long vowel, 
“so that there come to be, as it were, two accents — a strong or 
“ commanding one, the natural acceiit of the root, and a we^ak one, 
“ the grammatical accent on the long vowel. The variations be- 
“ tween strong and weak are very numerous, in different words 
“ and with diferent individuals, and there exists no fixed rule ; 
“ there are even words, though very few, in which owing to the 
“ change in the position of the long vow’el the natural accent of 
“ the root is entirely lost and only the grammatical accent re- 
“ mains; e,g. katd-nifa^ from kata; tambhgmi from iandnuy ; 
“though one also hears tdmbargnnk^' 

Three years later, in VoL XII of the same Journal, A. B. 
Cohen Stuart raises a somewhat half-hearted protest against 
van de Wall’s statement in regard to the pronunciation of such 
words. He says (page 68) : “ It is not without hesitation that 
“ I venture some objections to this proposition. I feel ho-w 
“ unfavourably I am situated as compared with Mi\ van de Wall 
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“ in re^’ard to n, subject about which lie is in such an infinitely 
better position to form a correct opinion. I was therefore at 
first inclined silently to accept as information his observations 
as to accent ; after further consideration, however, I found it 
“ preferable to come forward fearlessly with my doubts, and to 
“ expose myself if need be to a crushing reproof, if this should 
be able to bring me, and perhaps others also, to a better view 
‘‘ on the subject. 

“ I confess then that I have hitherto been under the convic- 
“ tion that in Malay the accent in derived as well as in root 
‘‘ words fell as a rule upon the penultimate ; that on the addi- 
tion of a suffix the position of the accent changed as a rule 
from that which was originally the penultimate to that which 
‘‘ was originally the last syllable ; and that the pronunciation 
‘‘ which according to Mr. van de Wall is the true and natural 
‘‘ one, was quite peculiar to Europeans. It is so, I believe, in 
“ Javanese. It is true that there the accent does not come out so 
clearly as in Dutch,. and in the Javanese grammar of T. Roorda 
“ (§ 87) the very existence of any accent in Javanese is denied ; 
“ but what is there called ‘a slower or more sleepy pronunciation 
“ of the two last syllables of every polysyllabic word ’ is more cor- 
‘‘ rectly interpreted, as it seems to me, as being a real accent on 
‘‘ the penultimate, and a drawing out or longer holding on to 
the last syllable. Indeed, if one pronounces tab's, for instance, 
‘‘ in the pure Dutch style with a clear accent on the penultimate, 
though this may not give the exact Javanese pronunciation, it 
is certainly much nearer to it than if one should say tn/h, with 
‘‘an equally plain accent on the last syllable ; and similarly the 
“ pronunciation of the same word with the affix an, would, I 
“ iDelieve, be better represented by tallssan or tulisan than by 
“ tidisan ov tulisan. If the word is again increased by the addi- 
“ tion of another suffix, so that the original accented syllable is 
“ separated from the new suffix by one or more syllables, then 
“ besides the principal accent, which goes over to the last, the 
“ original accent again makes its appearance to some extent, as 
“ in tidisdne, rgdtnrdken. In a word, without digressing further, 
“ my proposition in the main is this : that in Javanese at any 
“ rate there actually is in the pronunciation of every word of 
“ two or more syllables a sort of stress, which can properly be 
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‘•called an accent, and is usuaily situated in tlie pniuitiinate, 
and with the addition of an affix changes its position to the 
new peiniltiuiate. The fa-ct that Euro|3eans pronounce both 
Javanese and Malay words so frequently, I might say almost 
‘‘ always, wdth the accent on the ante-penultimate, even when 
this is merely a grammatical prefix, and say for instance 
‘‘ fulisan^ Fdrgenm, Kdlitcui, PdrMtan^ would surely be the 
strongest argument against that assertion, if that pronunciation 
must be considered as having its oiigin in an unprejudiced eon- 
•• ception of the native pronuncuition* But the Javanese and 
“ .Malay words which are most used by Europeans are generally 
•• learned not so much by conversation with the natives as from 
'• writings, in which owing to faulty transliteration the exact 
pronunciation and particularly the accent are left (piitei uncer- 
“ tain. For one European who first h^arns to pronounce stiy tin* 
•• word Fmijeran from the Javanese, there are perhaps twenty 
who became acquainted with it only or in the lirst place 
through European conversation or writings ; and even if one 
afterwards had the opportunity of hearing it pronounced by 
natives, then one would have to }>ay a good deal of attention 
“ and must have some interest in the subject in order to re- 
“ cognize and to abandon a wrong pronunciation which one lias 
once appropriated ; especially when it is so generally accepted 
'• among our fellow countrymen that it would appear t<.) be 
‘‘ pedantic or eccentric to deviate therefrom. If one considers 
‘'that in Butch and kindred languages the accent, far from 
“having any preference for the penultimate, usually falls fur- 
“ ther back, one will not be surprised to see this tendency in the 
“ European pronunciation of native -words. This phenomenon 
“ therefore has in my opinion no more value in deciding the true 
“native pronunciation, than one would be justified indoubting 
“that the name Palembang should properly be pronounced 
“ Palembang (Javanese pa-fem-'hmg) tecause the majority of 
“ luro]:)eans, even if they have lived therefor years,’ called it 
“ Palembang ; or that the place where I am writing this is called 
“ Sala, because Europeans, although they know better, never 
“ call it anything but Solo among themselves, 

“ As regards Malay, no one is less able than myself, espee- 
“ially in opposition to Mr. v. 4 Wall, to refer to my own 
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‘•observations uu tlie nati\‘e proiniiiciatioii. So let ins ratlier 
“ consider what (itliers have said on the subject. In Marsden 
'• (Elout’s translation p. 2()'2) I only tind the ^anieral statement, 
“ that the accent usually coiiieides wdth tlie long’ vo\vf?l, and 
falls by preference upon the penultimate, but Avitlioiit furtiier 
‘‘elucidation of peculiarities. De Hollander {Ilandlcidituj tot 
‘‘he beoefeiU)i(j (kv- taak eri letterkmide^ 2iid ed., Breda, 

“ 1<S56) says on the accent in woi'ds having’ only one suflix 
‘•(page 2d, § 7), that they are pronounced both w’^ays, either 
“with the accent on the syllable which had the accent in the 
‘‘root {utenddpatkun^ /rc/'dd/ed/?) or on the penultimate of the 
“ derived word {mendapdtkaHy kurajdun ), and nothing' further. By 
“ Werndly (MaL Spraukkunst^ Amst. 17d())the subject is treat- 
“ed more fully (p. 45 ), and in the following manner, 

“ namely that the suffixes kim^ /, an, hi ^ mu, -uifa always cause the 
“accent to change its position to the syllable iininediately pre- 
“ ceding them, whether that vSy liable be open or closed ; that 
“the same thing takes place before Jcah, tah, lab, if a vowel, 
“ diplithong or h precede them ; while on the other hand, if 
“another consonant pi’ecedes one of these three suffixes, the 
“accent shifts to the preceding syllable or remains un-* 
“ changed at will (saiuhoklah or sdmboklah) \ and that 
“the change of accent results in the change from long 
“to short vowel and vice versa, except when the final 
“consonant meets the initial consonant of the suffix, as 
^\jdlanham In the new edition of Werndly’s grammar by 
“ Angelbeek ( Batavia 1823, p. 38) it is only stated in general 
“ that in words of tw^o or more syllables, whether they l>e. roots, 
“ or compound or derived words, the accent falls usually upon 
“the penultimate, and that ‘the syllable on which the accent 
“ falls must naturally be pronounced longer than the others.' I 
“ do not know how much reliance Can be placed upon the testi- 
“ inoiiy of these writers on such a point as this ; certainly under 
“ the most favourable circimistanoes they can hardly outweigh 
“ the dictum of Mr. van de \Vall ; but their rule, as regards the 
“ cardinal point, seems to me to find such strong support, on the 
“ one hand in the analogy of the Javanese language, and on the 
“ other in the indications given by the spelling of Malay in the 
“ Arabic character, that even the dictum of Mr. van de Wall, 
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‘‘ while it shakes my belief in their accuracy, has iiut been able to 
“destroy it; and so much the less Ijeea use Mr. van de Walks 
preseiitatioii of the subject is itself not quite clear, lie says 
“(7d, o9U) * the first result of the sullixes i^aa^ lii/a, luh^ 
“ tiih^ kalKQW roots which end in an o^jen syllable is, that they leng- 
then the vowel of that syllable and cause the original long 

“ vowel of the root to drop oui ; the suffixes an and 

“ since they begin with a vowel, cause the same result in 
words which end in a closed syllable, and in that case the linal 
consonant of the root becomes the initial letter of the suffix 

‘‘ with the corresponding vowel while the other 

‘^suffixes leave such words unchanged ; but the 

“ change of position of the lengthening letter to or its ap|)eai> 
“aiice in the penultimate of root words (read, of iknved words? 
“or in the last syllable of root words) has in most words no in- 
“ fi lienee upon the accent, or at least very little; that is to say, 
“ the accent is in such cases not inherent in the long voweld 

“ Here first of all the question arises ; is the change of posi- 
“ tion of the lengthening letter a mere graphic phenomenon, 
“ does it only exist in the Malayo-Ai'abic character and the trans- 
literations thereof, or does the same change in the length of 
“ the vowels take place in the pronunciation ? If this is maintain- 
ed, I must then further ask how such a rule can have arisen in 
the written character, a cliaracter which so to speak does not 
“belong to the language, and if such were the case might be 
“ exi}ected to have preserved in this respect the traces of a long 
“ obsolete condition of the language or perhaps of some kindred 
“ dialect, but which, borrowed from an entirely foreign language 
“ and probably first applied to the Malay in comparatively recent 
“ times, must be reckoned as rendering the native pronunciation in 
“ common use as accurately as the foreign characters will allow ? 
“ I could understand that the retention of the original spelling of 
“ a root ending in a consonant when followed by a suffix beginning 
“ with a consonant, might arise from an idea of producing legi- 
“ biiity, so as nut to entirely deprive the word of v(.nvel signs. 

“and that one might therefore wiite- for instance 
alLbougli perliaps (according to Werudly) ^0 jv. iniglit better 
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‘‘ ropmseut the pronunciation ; but Low could anyone tliiuk of 
Avriting'^vVl j^.‘J if in tliis derivative, a« in the root, tLe first a is 

to b(‘ pronounced long' and the second short, or above all things 
liow could this spelling come into general use ? If, liowevt'r, in 
this respect the pronunciation agrees with the spelling, 
'"then though allowing that the length of the vowel is sonie- 
thing quite different from the accent, it would be diflicult for me 
to imagine such a change in the first syllable and in the division 
“ of the syllables otherwise than in connection with and a result 
“ of a corresponding change in the position of the accent. Even 
if it be admitted that the first change could be imagined with- 
“ out the last, and that it actually exists in Malay, how can one 
conceive that the ‘ inclination to modify the pronunciation of 
the people according to the way a word is written, ’ could lead 
“ to the alleged tendency of literary Malays to place, in addition 
“ to the natural accent, a second, grammatical accent on a syl- 
lable which properly had no claim whatever to any accent at 
all ? Indeed in that case the written word is already, without 
‘‘that misplaced accent, iii entire agre^ernent with the true pro- 
“ nunciation ; but then the Malay himself must comprehend too 
“ well the difference between length and accent to confuse the 
‘“ one with the other and thus to let himself be misled into such 
“ an unnatural pronunciation. 

“ Moreover, that the Arabic character, by its imperfect re- 
presentation of the pronunciation and especially owing to tlie 
“ habit of omitting the vowel points, has really exercised some 
“ influence upon the pronunciation, can, I believe, be properly in- 
“ ferred from some corruptions which find therein a complete ex- 

“ plana tion. I find a strong example of this in the word 

which is proniinced margasfoetva, instead of mregci-sattim. as it 
“ should be sounded according to the Hanskrit spelling. There 
“ would cerlaiiily be nothing astonishing about this corruption 
in itself ; but it is dilficult to ascribe to mere chance the fact 
that the corruption is just of Such a kind, as is favoured by the 
illegible manner of writing without Yow^els ; to which the fact 
that it is probably not an everyday word may also have con- 
“ Iributed. The same thing, though with lesvS foundation, may 

lo 
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‘be supposed in regard to pronounced niaiua^kt, 

' witli tLree and four syllables, in place of sati/a, with two 

^and three syllables. Perhaps in the same way the spelling 

might have caused the change in the proniineiation 

“fn)m mendaiHitkan to iHendapatuUH ; but in graunnatical forms it 
‘Ms more dihicult to admit that much an inlhieiice upon the 
“ pronunciation of the people could have come from a comt^ara* 

“ tively recent written character. And for the intluence which 
“ Mr. van de Wail ascribes to it, I can not even find a reason- 
able cause.” 

These extracts have been translated from the Dutch, and 
are given here at such great length for the benefit of those to 
whom the Dutcli Journals are not availalde, Beft.>re stating 
my own views on this question of tlie spelling and pronunciation 
of derived words, it seemed only fair to give the readier the 
facts and arguments which have already been used on both 
sides. 

There can be no ({uestion but that, as stated by (Johen Stuart, 
the Dutch scholars up to the time of van de Wall universally held 
that the Malays actually pronounce such >vards as they are 
Avritten. How they can have been led to this conclusion can 
perhaps be understood when it is considered that thtdr study of 
the Malay ianguag-e wa^ prosecuted for the most j)ar tin Java or 
in places which are under strong Javanese infiuence. Robinson 
formed this opinion because he learnt the language in Batavia 
and Beiicoolen. Marsden also studied at Beneoolen, and wrote 
his grammar and dictionary in England, where of course he had 
not the advantage of native help.^ 

*The Dutch scholar 11. N. van dcr 'fuuk Heemn to have liiul no personal 
kiunvledge of the way in which the Malays of the Peninsula pronounce 
derived words, for he wrote in 186(5 in Ijis notes to Abdullah's Puncha 

Tandaran ‘ The writer always spells thus, and not 

ami not Jn the Meiuingkabau dialect the 'icceiit 
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Whether the Dutch scholars of the present generation have 
universally accepted van de Wall’s dictum in regard to the 
change of accent in derived words, I am unfortunately not in a 
iX)sition to know, the Library here not being' very well supplied 
with the latest Dutch works on the Malay language, but as far 
as I am able to discover, the grammar of Gerth v. Wijk, pub- 
lished in 1803, is now considered the best Dutch work on the 
Malay language. This author is in entire agreement with van 
de Wall, for on page 40, para. 90, he writes : “ The original, 

natural accent (of the root word) is usually retained when the 
“ word takes a suffix, e. g., hlindiuf^ hdmlhguu ; kimpol^ khmpohm ; 
‘ ‘ dnpat^ taendupafi ; lemp(n\ melenqmrbtn. A nd the pheiiomeno]! here 
''• presents itself, that if the accent is not very easily distinguishable 
in the root vord. it sometimes comes o\it clearer in the derived 
word, e. g., btngis, kab>ngisa))J' 

x\fter <] noting from van de A Vail part of the passage which 
we have given above, Gerth v. Wijk adds: “The tendency 
“ to change the position of the accent more or less is chiefly 
‘‘ noticeable, as it seems to me, in words which liave the a sound 
‘Mil, the last syllable; such a pronunciation, however, asZv/dd- 
“ nga from kkda^ pada-nga from pdda^ wffiereby the first syllable 
“ of the root entirely loses its accent, which falls wholly upon 
“ the second, as is the case with can only be attribut- 

‘^edto European- Javanese influence; one never hears it from 
“ the Malay.” 

We shall see later on that van AVijk is probably correct 
in attributing to Javanese influence this mistaken idea about 
the change of the accent to the penultimate in all derived vrords. 
It seems necessary, however, before going into that question, 
to impure first of all which are the words in the Malay language 
that actually do undergo a change of accent. In order to 
make an independent investigation of this subject I have 
written out a list of derived words and have caused them to 


‘‘ of a vvord does not change its position on the addition of the particles lah, 
kffh and lali. From the spelling of Abdullah it would appear that this is 
•• also the case in the Malay of Malacca," 

t Where van de Wall and van Wijk came across this pr<munc:iation of 
h(it(i~ny(t I cannot imagine. The Malacca and Johor pronunciation 
certainly gives an accent identical with khda-mja. 
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be read in Illy hearing by a numljer of Malays, with the resnit 

hat I have only been able to detect an entire change of accent 

m the following classes of words : 

arlrlitL /fi df^rived from rootsending in u,„ by the 
addition ot the prefix as thnhhgan ; Idrcuq. iLl, - 

bda,g Ma^an; pdndanj: 

i /"•7j/77.^.'^'<^';d«fonnedbythe addition of the 
. ttiX ! as. huLt bidait; swt,i, sfita'i ; „nda, mnld'i- turuu 
t>mi>n; ta/m>,,taM,d; kd^ehan. me>qasehd>,i* 

the addition of the possessive pronoun m/a, as, idUud'^ d^.utlwd 
nya; metr/obtiii, dl-obati-vua-kh. This sbniiM r,r’) ^ i 

attributed to the difficulty^ of p^onommi^'X cSSil nj! 
following the vowel 0 n’hicli necessitates a iiause “ 

i'oot most distinct I V re 

tains the original accent, as for instance /■/ ‘ o 

di-snrat-nqa-lah It would b^ S n’l,.? ' ’ 

words <dii;,iv 

almost or perhaps entirely disappears without accent 

particular accentuation of any o^er' svilaWo Hi ^ 
pronounced with an equar^S on a! I tfc f n 

words 

dboi. *.ii z“ ”'„'n 

und«rst.iicl the oniisaoi, of ,he stren<rthei%ll“&rT "'“I'’ 

ssK'“.s H • 

such a spelling as, ^ " ® to 


nearly equal on tlH"wolyu\Vles***the f"T" 

therefore very slight. ^ tlwnge of stress in lm-u„L l,d,u,d is 
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perbiidtan perardl’an pekaji^an jadikan kafdkan di-perlaknkan 

it becomes simply impossible to account foi' it on any tlieory 
of phonetics, unless indeed one is prepared to admit the 
possibility of a complete change of pronunciation in the short 
space of 300 years, which appears to me to be out of the 
question. 

There is, however, it seems to me, a much more feasible 
explanation of this peculiar discrepancy between the spelling 
and the pronunciation of those wox’ds, and that is to be found 
in the existence of a cognate language, the Javanese, in which 
it is admitted that the accent in derivatives actually does change 
its position and fall upon the penultimate. Moreover the pro- 
btibility that Javanese was the pattern from which this peculiar 
Malay spelling was copied becomes still stronger when it is 
pointed out that Javanese words of this kind are written in the 
Javanese character in a way which has quite a strong analogy 
to this peculiar use of the strengthening letters in the penulti- 
mate. As the Javanese characters are not obtainable in Singa- 
pore it has been necessary to resort to the arrangement given 
below, which represents as nearly as it is possible in Uornan 
characters the way in which such words are spelt in the Java- 
nese character. 
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It will be seen from the above that in Javanese the addition 
of the suffix ioi, a. e or I doubles the preceding letter* Thus, 
the addition of e to anal’ produces not anake^ but amdke^ the 
accent being shown in this way to be on the penultimate. \Vhen 
Javanese is written with Arabic characters, the weak letter alif\ 
wan or f/(f is substituted for one of the double letters used in the 
Javanese character. 

The resemblance between these Javanese forms* and the 
spelling of Mah'u^ derivatives is so close that it amounts almost 
to a demonstration that the Javanese or some similar cliaracter 
was the medium through which the use of tlie strengthening 
letter in the penultimate came into Malay spelling, regardless 
of the pronunciation. 'I'he (juestion has been raised before 
whether the Malays liad a written character of their own, 
before they adopted tlm Arabic character. If that were so, 
analogy would naturally lead us to siipjx)se that such a cliarac- 
ter would, like the Javanese, be based iip^n the Sanskrit, and 
that w^ould make the step from the Javanese to the Malay sign- 
ing of derivatives wliich has l3€*en outlined above still easier, f 


* These Javanese double-letter forms can still 1 h^ traced in Malay in the 
double I', which has no doubt survived owing to the existence of the two 
letters /.v//and h/f. Thus we find that the Malays invariably use this me- 
thod of s|a lling the w^ords given below : 


althougb the Dutch scholars have endeavoured hyr more than a century to 
introduce what they consic^er more correct forms of spelling, namely : 

The fa(,*t that the Malays refuse to adopt these, European spellings and 
retain the doaVde-letter forms, is to my mind at once a strong argument in 
favour of their retention and an additional evidence in favour of the theory 
that the spelling of Malay derivarives can only be explained as being ba.sed 
upon tlie Javanese system of spelling. 

t Werndly, in the introduction to his grammar, written 170 years ago, 
says on page oO : The first language from wdiicb the Malay laiiguage has 
“ borrowed some w'ords is her neighbouring and kindred friend and sister the 
'‘Javanese language, /A which many persms conjecture that she for- 
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\Vc will now proceed to inquire : 

il. What changes have the Malays introduced in their 
spelling during the last 300 years with a view to greater 
legibility. 

It lias already been pointed out in L (1) that it is now 
the almost invariable custom of the Malays to write final wcnf 
and ija in words wdiich end in the vowels e and /. o and //, as well 
as in those which end in at and aa. This. change has been accept- 
ed by van de Wall, Pijnappel, Klinkert, V. Wijk, Wilkinson, and 
ail other modern European authorities, 

(2) The use of final a///’ for words ending in the a sound, 
has not, however, been accepted by any of the above-mentioned 
lexicographers, except in tliose words which have the stress on 
the final syllable, as seltf, kra^ etc. The extent to which the 
final alifx^ now used appears, liowever, to justify the practice, 
in view of the fact tliat it renders a large miinber of words far 
more legible, and in the absence of any counteracting disadvant- 
age. In the new Malay Spelling Hook, No, 1, now’ used in the 
vernacular scliools of this Colony, the follow^ing words are found 
wdth final alif: 

bau'/sa hawa bisa henda buta cliina c/toba chita dada 

dcnda depa (jUa hasta Jdhi Iieja kcna kuda hula lusa 

\a;3 Uj 

mnda ntjala rusa sahtja sisa semoa 

Wliereas the folloxving are written without final alif: 
adn apa bac/ta hapa bagimami hima bukxt choba dia 

j)\ i i\ s sVj LptW 


inerl^ had one and the same written chartteier in common^ and now still has 
“in connnon a largo {iroportion of words, which cannot well be difttinguish- 
“ed except by those who know liow to compare tliein, and by some deriv- 
“alions which are peculiar to the one language rather than to the other.” 
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funnha 

lierga 

It mi a 

kaia 

keija 

kcnui 

kila 

kvta 

'of 






oX 



lama 

lima 

la La 

lit pa i 

uaiia 

litma 

mala 

mnka 

nuina 

ri 









nf/ata 

pada 


Taba. 

raga 

rasa 

rata 

Sana 

scvba 


, aI , 

6/ 



or^V 

X 




iiiapa sn/ca wema tverta 

In the lithographed Lst editions of the Jlll'apU Aklullalf, 
and Panchd Tantlaran^ which Miiiishi iVbduIlah wrote witli liis 
own hand, such w'ords are in almost every instance spelt in 
precisely the same way as the Spel ling Book, as the following 
will show : 


bitifjsa hawa bichara htla hlauja bhinja buipa china clieiulana 


dada depa dosa duu 

e/a kiqxda ken a 

nama 

ntjala 

ftnia 

i 


W\ blU 1:^ 

u 

% 

u 

perkara 

pinta peiglima 

penjara preksa 

sabda 

sahpa 

scksa 

'jO 


\jJ UiJ 

U-- 


Lii 


scnjokalit sirga telhga 

and without aVj\ 

ad'i (fpit biic/ia b.iham b.'rniwja hmckana chirma dtrltiika 
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})ada pida puiipa rtipa stnjaja seitjaia 

^ 

{i\) The insertion of the weak letters wau and ffu in closed 
syllables appears to be a growing- habit. It is this tendency of 
the Malays to. use the weak letters which van de \\"all sarcas- 
tically characterises as ‘‘ kitcheimmid spelling.’’ No amount of 
sarcasm, however, will counteract this inevitable tendency, 
which is not the result of ignorance at all, but rather of a set 
determination to make words more legible. The only conces- 
sion along this line which van de AVall is willing to give the 
Malay is : If the last letter of a word is a linal /o a mere aspir- 
‘‘ ate, then he is free to express the vowel of the previous letter 
‘‘ if it is a Jcasrah (z‘, e) or dlaiuiHcth (/>, n) by the corresponding 

lengthening letter, e. g. Aj A5 pedih runtolt.'' 

Robinson went further than this, and wished the weak letter 
to be inserted in some words which are ambiguous, as, 

ciiNpat impat tidis tnhs 

The inodeni practice of the Malays themselves, however, 
goes further still. Abdullah wrote : 

(qrit bwfjun hliim. betid gaidovj gadvh hanehor fndo>g ikut 

OjipvA 

kawLOi-mja kee/dl kepirfj kvh ktdit lantek mashy iitenaigts pcde/i 

( 3 -^ 
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lie retained, however, the old foriu of s|X‘liiiig in tlie wordn : 
fhtkk ijanU*}ij hdbis hiditp kuntporg pimjgli ptfteh teloh inggal 

The new S^xdliiig Book referred to above gueis even further 
than Abdullah, giving 


tnyln 

binyaa 

blunt 

gunlotfj 

yuHtuy 

mi It it tN 

pittpug 

Cyp 


fA 



pu* 


rumput 

aukit 

sedfbit 

tnkut 

tuujoty fidur toiyl'ni 

tuiyfid 

iyUj 

A.SXm^* 








iuiupah 

utupai 






a1,-» y\ 




But retaining the old for 

ms 





hlniwy 

hahis 

ka/npoty 

IMujyil 

tiujyal 




CT’t*’ 

ff 





(1) As stated above, the tashdkl is now never used. 

(5) The insertion of the lengthening letters in the penulti- 
mate of derivexl words appears to have fjecome hrinly fixed 
in the mind of the Malay, and is still very generally practised. 
We hud the following in the new Spelling Book : 

nKjkiduti badLaaii inakauan pemmithnyan pcmhium 

^Ax£.\ 

pcrkalaan tanutmm httyUtpan 
which are absolutely in accord with the spelliDg of our MSS. 
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But we also Hnd several words wdiicdi are not written in the 
same way, e.gu 

harguntin nmuiman 'pmgifdan peiuhnnohan penchanan pendapafan 

Cy-j^ 

pinglinrapayi ‘pnglihuhtn pefarohan petutoran. pukolan taUsan 
w^hich aceordino' to the old spellings should be 

^X^k9 Ojy^ 

dlie new spelling* of these words is certainly a very strong 
ronlirination of what is stated above in regard to the position of 
llie accent, and surely no one can deny that the new spelling is 
very much more legible than the old. 

Abdullah writes : 


apadcah 

haeha an -npa 

Jxfntahun ha{pn}anad,'nh didxiehah an 





dt wana-lah Jfh'nai 

Ifudapan hampiri ia pan 

j<mh((ian 



^5j>u LSjt^^ oy^-^ 


]i‘hehas(ui 

I'crjif-ngn 

i'edngfmm I'Mndokan 

kdhokan 





h(daki(an 

L'dihatan kf^mUdmu kffienargna WsnHhdian 

kmtsahan 





kurorg>m 

mendntdrgL'an 

pakaian pemnakan perhatian permuladm 

cdsjf 



O^V* 
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jungannn pnasa-htli rupa-n/gf hanhahfOi 


O'^ 






It will l^e seen tliat tbe speilin^ of manj of these words is 
nearer to the spelling of the 17th centurj than the riew^ Spelling 
Book, blit the strong' tendency to change the spelling in the 
dir(.^ction of the proniuK, nation is very evident* 

in. Is It possifele to formulate rules which will fix the 
spelling of Malay according to the modern native ideal, I. e,, 
legihifity without vowel points? 

rndoulhedly ir should lie accepted as an axiinn that the 
Malays should continue to spell the counnon words as tliey lsai’t‘ 
been accustomed to do for centuries ; tlie s|»eiliug of thes(^ few 
words is easily learnt, and it would now he next to itnpossilh^ 
to change them, e. g,, 

■tDt iin JiLudiftf terna smptht srp/^rti .Attain ilrri-pHuht 




Oj 


^ S- 




X 




mdainkan 


ketahm 

tS^ 


Also Arabic xvords, which have retained the original spelling 
although tlu^ pruuuiunatiou has changed, should not siow have 
their spelling altered, as, 

ditnia jawah miskio nntfrr 

The first rule (1) would be, spell with final waa and pa re» 
spectively all words which end in any of the sounds «% / and ai or 
o and (du 

(2) All words ending in the a sound should l>e spelt with 
final e///', except tliose ivords in w^hich the last consonant is 

^ S ifT" ^ and a few common words such as 
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nda apa npahila 


dm ia kern a man mi a u}}da 


lS^ lS 






1. J_5^ 


serin 


siapa 


pada pfda 

^ Jy 


Provided, however, that the final aUf may also be omitted 
when the last consonant is ^ q or whenever those 

consonants are preceded by an al(f, as in the following words : 
htujimana hiitsa daija kata ktnfa hnmt mana masa nr Pa ntamt 

^\j 


711/afa pnasa rasa rata samu Sana snpa/ja 

^VoiU 

(8) The following rules are suggested to govern the inser- 
tion of the weak letters wau and i/a in closed syllables (it being 
understood of course that a/?7‘is never thus used except in the 
monosyllable dan ). 

(a) In two-syllable roots, when one syllable is open and 
the other closed, the weak letters wau and i/a shall be inserted 
in the closed sjdlable, except when the vowel sout)ds of the two 
syllables are similar. Examples of words vitli similar vowels : — 


hilek hodoh holtonj hoifjsu hunoli dnsmi JiJdr ndtnpi sovorg susan 

iJr^ 


tii'f/gi titeh tolorg talus turun 



6^ Kj^y od 


Examples of words with dissimilar vowels: — 
atgin hi inn gadoli hidop ikut kasut 


kerliil kepifg 



no 
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Iriiff 


pdflOltJ 


htralf InhtT 


“Y’ 




JJs 


fintpa fmuhi 

Uif Uy 


v_rb 


fZ/J \Vlien lx>tli are closed .syllables, the weak letter should 
only be inserted in the seeood Bviiable if the vowed sounds of 
the two syllables are similar* 

Examples : — 

henteui (h'iidiifj nu/fpt tin(h:h imahoh tundok iinfpjnl Nnjol: 


cr 


& 3 . . 


Aj Jk‘Jl 






'•wXiiiAd 


i3>^‘ 


C5>? 




(r) If the sounds are dissimilar* one )>eiiig’ the a sound and 
the other (U* //e. the wan or ijtf must be written in whirfi- 
erer syllalde it 0(*curs. 'Unis ; 

hui(!n()ij hniifiifi liiffftfn/ littmhiifi Inwhnhf ianifjuiff ^aUfijauj 

' 

{d) If the Vowel sound in one syllable corresponds to evr/o 

and in the either to //co then both shoiikl be written* as ; 

It will, of course, Iw understood that it is f|iiite iinpossible 
in this way to represent all the iiossible pernattations of vow^el 
sounds that may l)e formed with the same consonants. This 
could only be done with vowel points. The great majority of 
words in ordinary use will however -be covered by the alx)ve 
rules, and something must be left to the imagination of the 
reader. 

(e) In such common words as it is doubt- 

fill whether th(^ insertion of the 'would be of’ any use. The 

Malays are so accustomed to the Bpelling and 

for these words that careless readers invariably pronounce these 
forms thff(fal and pmwp.i even when they stand for imppal and 
perggal, and would certainly continue to dd so even if tirf/ga! and 

prfrggil were spelt Jxii and as m,ost Malays strongly ob- 
ject to the insertion of the ly* in these words, I would advocate 
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its oiiiission, for the present at any rate. Similarly a few other 
A’ery eommou words might be spelt without the weak letters, as : 

min til innta pintu Jn/njta chinta lathis patch timhal bolch vlch 

Vv*!-"® VXiwJ” Va ^ aILj^ 

rat as at alia himpon esok lebek 

(4) The alif should be used, as explained above, in all 
words where in tlie old MSS. a tashdid is found over waa, as in 

haoh buat daa jna praupaaa taan hair 

o\^ oV 


This use of cdif doea not appear to be necessary where iash- 
did is found over ija in the old MSS., for the Malays never spell 
otherwise than 




(5) («) In root words, the use of the weak letters to leng- 
then the vowel sound in open syllables requires but few remarks. 
In words of two syllables, these lengthening letters are almost 
invariably found in the first syllable, the exceptions being those 
words in W'hich the accent falls on the last syllable, the iirst 
syllable having the short vowel sound, as : 

bla kra sda tra 

% \f \j 

111 three-syllable roots, the lengthening letter is placed in 
the penultimate; but in one or two words which have final alif 
the lengthening letter is omitted from the penultimate, as 

{h) In dtu-ived words the aim should undoubtedly be to 
bring the spelling into agreement with the pronunciation as far 
as possible without making an entire revolution in the present 
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sysUnu of spelling'. As a general rule, ilie spelling of llie rout 
should remain the same as it was before tlie addition of the pre- 
fixes and sulHxes. No change of spelling is necessary when the 
vowel sound of the last syllable of the root is e, n, or ti. This 
will he made plain by the following three sets of examples: 

/y^. The final syllable open : 

(jantl (jantiLxin tjtudiwt htkn lakakiiti 

/A. Final syllable closed and contuining a weak lettei *. 

bm^h kasch-NtjU tmehl tinjuk (ntjokkan utijvki 

i/\ Final syllable closed but without a weak letter : 

Jjbir JiL'irtan Jiklran bnnoh btiitohl'an j/cmbiniohaH 


{r) If the last syllable of the root has the open a sound, 
the ah/’ must always be written when a suffix is added, even if 
the root does not re(|uire final abj] as, 

ada ada-Uik ram rasaditja raja rajakar 






6^b 




(d) If the last syllable of the root is closed and has the a 
sound, the addition of a suffix commencing with a consonant 
produces no change in the spelling of the root, as, 

diqnit dapaikan susah susahkau siimh-tufu 










but if the suffix, commence witli a vowel sound, the alifm usually 
written in the last syllable of the root : 

* ma y also be «poU page 102, footnote. 
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dapat dapdti ki as fiwgrasi senwy kesenanjaii snmh kcsu,'ndian 

(&) When both syllables of the root have the // soimth and 
the addition of a suffix requires in the last syllable an extra ai/y] 
the Malays itivariably omit the a///' of the hrst syllable of the 

root, unless it follows one of the letters ^ j or ^ ; thus, 


hmha hachahan 

di-btwha-riifa 

hapa 

hctpa‘)iga kata 

kakdain 






pcrhataan kararg 

karanjan m 

\akan 

makanan nama 

namakau 

o'tCs t/ 

ot'/ 




namai 

fiidah kmdidian 

tanaiii taiaanait 



fj[k 

But with words connnencing' with ^ 3 or ^ the spelling* is, 
dfida-mja dagargan daUtin-nga purdagakaii rasa-nga •wagnigdit 

oAi'-O 

With roots in which ga is a consonant, the omission of alif- 
would cause ambiguity ; it should therefore be retained, as, 

(f) The suffix an retiuires aZ(/*when the root ends with the 


Jikiran kahn/aran kelakucm jpatidonui 








Ju such words, the a///hvhich would otherwise be required 
by rule (o) (d) in the last syllable of the root must be omitted, as, 

0'S 


15 
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(y) Tli(‘ further addition of huifixf^s or parliclofS to dorivtal 
Arurds should cause no change^ In spelling. Some ])ersons writt* 
a///' after the possessive pronoun niju wlien it is [(allowed bv the 
particles /oA, kah. etc., l>ut this appears to be imnecc^ssary. Ex- 
amples : ■ - 

hapii’-njfn h(fjKi-ii>i(('’k<f/i kusdu ili-^Ldt^xln-iuju-fiAh 




4^VsL> 


l90 




iituua i 



di “ /H (mf.fi - oifa’hih 

t 


((>) The orthographical sign hamca , which was very 
seldom xvritten in the manuscripts, of the 17th century, is now in 
eomuion use among the Malays, chiefly for the purpose of in- 
troducing a syllable which commences \vith a vowel ; they never 
employ it however for this purpose at the beginning of a word. 
The hwitza is placed over watt or //« according to the vowel 
sound of the syllable in which it is used. 

(a) Hoot words coiinnencmg with the vowels correspjiid- 
ing to iccut and tja are written with an initial ali/\ but this alif 
drops out on the addition of the prefix .w, its place being hiken 
by thehamzu^, with the prefix he the ulif is retained and hamza 
written over it. 


SCI olah'Ohih 


saekor 


sa It mpama ks i Kjuuut 




sa ormtj 

A ^ 

In the following words the allf is the lengthening letter of 
the preceding syllable, 

iaita luil rciek dairah 


A 




^^3 


(h) Tn similar derivatives furm(;d from words commencing* 
with the a llm e///is retained and the Immza written o\’er 

it, as, 
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is nse:I in the vsame way with the siilix au following an 

(fli/l as, 

kem/ataan perkatcian 

(a) ITifmzn is also used with the snllix i when it follows an 
n//7; but not wluni it follows 701//, as, 

iHifkn. uffuru hjiarui lalui 

C . . . , S. . 

A^'j*** iSy^ 

{(f) JfidiKu is sometimes placed at the end of a word in- 
stead of final ^ to indicate a shorteningv of the final syllable, as 


hetf/{()’ dato^ imdii rnd pobd tkgd 

(r) It also appears in a few Arabic words : 

mala that ajdrh ^mrniiu 


IV. For the sake of brevity and clearness the proposed 
rules for Malay spelling are now recapitulated, without the 
explanations which were necessary above. 

PROPOSED RULES FOR MALAY SPELLING. 

(1) Final intv and ga must be used in all words ending in 
the sounds //, o, au^ and /, c, e?’, respectiveh", except 

*■ ■ ■ ■ ■ S' . ' 

(2) Final c?{/must be used in all wwds ending in the r/. 
sound, except {a) when the final consonant is 

^ ; (/y) when the final consonant is o ^ O iS 

ceded by alij\ or (c) one of the following exceptions: 

45^ 45 3 a5 i^y^ 
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(;!) (</) In two syllable roots having one syllable open and the 
other closed, the weak letters wan mid f/a are to be inserted in the 
closed syllable having the. ?, or o, /o sound resi>ectively, except 
when the sounds of the two syllables are of the same class (o and 
V/, 0 and o, n and n ; or i and e and iand f)» (1^) Wlien both 

syllables are closed and have similar sounds, the weak letter 
must only be used in the second syllable ; but (r) if the sounds 
are dissimilar, one being the <i sound and the other latn or 
the wan or //e must be wnitten in whichever syllable it occurs; 
and (d) if the sound in one syllable is j/yu/ and the other //r/, both 
must be written, (c) 'i1ie following common words are exceptions 
to this rule, being written without the weak letters, 

VAa 


Three-syllable roots must be treated similarly. 

(4 ) Where a syllable eommeiicing with the a sound follows 
a syllable ending in the letter ^ j> or ^ the e/?/' must 
always be -written. Examples : 




"V 


(5) (a) In root words, l engthening letters are used in those 
open syllables on which the accent falls. Several words of 
Arabic origin, however, are exceptions to this rule, and a f(‘w 
other words, such as, 

(Du** 

(/#) In derived words, when the vowel sound of the last 
syllable of the root is e, /, o or ?/, the spelling of the root 
remains unchanged, (r) If the root ends with the open a sound, 
an alifmmt be written in the last syllable of the foot when a 
suffix is added, (d) If the last syllable of the root is closed and 
has the a sound, an al{f is usually written in the last syllable of 
the root on the addition of a suffix^ commencing with a vowel 
sound, but if the suffix commence with a consonant the alif is 
not required, and the spelling of the root remains unchanged. 
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(r) When botli syllables of the root have the n sound, and the 
addition of a suftix requires an extra e///' in the last syllable, 
then if there is an ali/m the lirst syllable of the root it should 

be omitted, unless it follows one of the letters ^ ^ or ^ 

(/)\\hen the root ends with one of the lettenvs ^ j ^an ^////'inust 

be written before the suHix uu, the required by rule (5d) is 
then omitted, (f/) The further addition of sullixei or particles 
to derived words causes no change in the spelling. 

(6) (a) When is prelixed to a root commencing with a 

vowel sound corresponding to imu or the ^?///* drops out, and 
I/anica takes its place ; .with the prefix te the retained and 

is wTitteii over it. (/>) W^hen the root commences with 
the sound, the aUf is retained and the hamza written over it. 
] fauna is also employed in the same way with the suffix an 
following an e///. (r) It is used with the suffix ■/ following an 

but not Avhen it follows ?/,vz?z. (zf) At the end of a word, 

Jnnnza sometimes takes the place of final ^ . (e) It also ap- 

pears in a few Arabic words. 

In order to show the application of the principles of Malay 
spelling* reform suggested in this paper, the first chapter of 
Jfikaijtd Abdullah, spelt according to the above ruffis, is here 
appended, with a few notes on words which are spelt in an un- 
usual way. A glossary of the words used in this, paper as ex- 
amples is also appended. The root words ai'e arranged in the 
order of the Malay alphabet, and, wherever necessary, the 
spelling of one or more derivatives is given after the root. In 
order to make this list more complete, several words have been 
inserted in the glossary which will not be -found among the 
examples ; these include a number of words in the spelling of 
which the Malays are very inconsistent, so that it seemed desir- 
able to suggest a fixed standard of spelling in suph cases. 

It will be seen that this method of spelling is essentially 
the same as is at present in use among educated Malays through- 
out the Malay i’eninsula, which is admitted, even by the Dutch 
scholars, to be the home of the purest form of the Malay 
language. 



Ill tills paper but little more has been done than to explain 
the rationale of this modern Malay spelling*, and to reduce it to 
a system which would enable those who are prepared to adopt 
it to sp(dl uniformly and consistently with themselves. ft has 
been sought to adliere as closely as possible to the spelling em- 
ployed by the best educated ^Malays at the present time in 
writing their own language, in the linn belief tfiat it is vmy 
much more feasilne for the few Europeans who use. the Malay 
clia raider to accommodate themselves to the native way of 
spelling, than for them to attempt t<> coerce a whole nation of 
intelligent and self-reliant men into a return to the antiipiated 
Arabian system of ortliography illustrated in the manuscripts 
of the 17lh century, wliich the Malays have been diung their 
best to improve for huudreds of years jxist. 


APPENDIX A. 




■Axflj f" AjC-V*** Vw.^ 

JW di-a 

J\y>\ JW jC JA^^ 

^ O’-^ \yHh' ^"Ia 
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A,\.vV Oj^^-v*^Xsi,5 ^3^'^ 'Uj-*‘N'«' ufA,^ 1 ^^3 

ji^LVfi) ^^3 jJ^VivLs- y,9 \ -Xi.4 

O'iyi'^ v3^^ 

t5W-y^3 0‘^^‘^A/' cA^W O^*^ {^Ax3 O^V 

u“^l* lij' i_r=^^* ij“2^^’ ^ oWj^ Cj\_j.-.c.^I. 

S^. C>uA-J 5^ ^\3 v-i^W Jh^*« ^^IA.A;!^4 LiU\3 3 (^W* 

3 ^^^ ^AlA i.fA* t, jCi. 

i^J^j^rS^u^Ai\3\ \i ^ L^*y'. «— sSTis- ^i,*^ (3'“^^' 0''^^\J3 

^Va.A;V^'^ aIIA wIa ^X-Xici ^jA>*t 

iSj^L’^y ^ ^ 5 \ 4 .>Iji 3 \,^' iS'^'^ 

KJ^J^ ^ A*-^^ 3,9 viA* 

iS^^ t5'^y. Ls\y^‘^ ^ O^-/^ ’^'“ qU3 3\ 

A\3^ (j|A-" 3 (jS^W^ 0'^'A3 jji^fl)3 3A^A3 

1. Tlie spelling of this wonl ,/W?m^r//< tH sonicwliat ambiguoUH, find the 

wonlis sometimes pronounced by ignorant i)CTSons, but this spell- 

ing agrees with Rule (o) («}. 

2. Mfiny Mfilays spell the affirmative monosyllable ija in the same 
way as the twu-syllahle pronoun la. Hut this spelling seems better. 

;h I'o distinguish hni{>/i from holeh^ it is better to insert the wtm in the 
hist syllable of this word, through contrary to Rule (3j (u). 
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jy lsJ^ o-i' o^v 

jJa\ iM; 4 b jy ^W 

\A.jfis vjfA.-* \aO iSj'^ ’‘“T^W* 

di-<^ lS^'^ ^ c}''^ 

A^iljli^ lU^ W^ C^^''* (_^ »»X^ 

tJ^'* 

ci*^ O*-^ 

(5^*^ O^*^ cr' 1 /. o\y J>Sl cil.A ^\ ^^\A« 

^^3 ^iwU 0‘^Sr" fw-Li aI 

^j^AZ A^jA j^TajS^ ^ <w1.« 4A^^'3!«j 

iytx5^ j!!i VAj?*! As a\ 'A 43’“*’^ 

Ai!^Aij:ScAy jjr-iA^ O^*^ i $^ ^ 

4s\ax4 tS^ \«i<wuf’ ^ %«,.,s\,jij^!P^\^ 

^^^^3 ^y V-3<f ^ Jl«J lii\ vIaA ^fl>y 6-vis>\j^S^ A'^ca 

■ 4i^^y^^' .. a\^- : A' *^ 3 ., 4jp*Si- j^^^^s. a tij**.j(f aIj. " ^y ■j^^.^'AiS^ ''^f* 


■k I liavc? spelt this wurtl iii the same way us /-«ffk 
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APPENDIX B. 

q{iJ^ 

(1) oUf4iu^\ 

1. From tho exnniplos p:ivon in tliix glossary (whieli was completed 
after tlje paper was already in print) it would seem possible to make Hale 
(a)(d) more definite as t«) wlietlier or not. the nh]/' sliouhl be inserted in a 
elosed final syllable having the o sound, on tli(^ :nl<htion of a. suffix conmiem*- 
ing with a vowel. It appears that tiie Malays iisnally insert the alij when 
the last eoijsotiant of the root is O or ohut not otlierwise, unless the 
stress in distiiKdly on tliat syllable. Tims: 

Cy'^y^ 

Eoots ending in Cj and a which are o.xceptions to this rule are : 

0‘jy^ 

The following are examples of roots ending in other consonants, the 
derivatives being written w'ithouto/?/': 

j 

But the following have the accent on the last syllable of the root and 
tnko aJiJ : 

Id 
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w 

^9\ 


JJ' 


l^\ 





■ ^ * 

ij“*' 

^ . 





b^' 

4U 

(-) qj4'^ 



(») 

(3'^ 


lS'W^ 

^l*J! \ ^1 ^ 



Cr-b^ O^J' 

2. See f<>otnofo p. 102. 

3. Three words in this list are fdtm>st invarinhiy sindt witli t!ie weak 
letter t^a in both syllables, contrary to Kiile (H)|a) : 

fj^ 

tJ 
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~o^\ 

J W ir. 




uv- 

,ls\ 






3yV 






<Cx,Ai,| (^-.sVj 





\l% 

>. 



P^ 

o'>.>. 

C^. 

^iXyt vfi^Vj; 




Jyi 
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*•») 

tf'"- 


0^' 

W 

oh'^X: 

Iv 


0~'r:S'ur^. 

G- 

( 1 G- 

‘<r'i 


% 

D.i 


is-^ 

g ■ 


w "* 

t- 




ojjc 







1. In reduplications with the suffix «», the bst consonant of tfie root is 
repeated in the suffix, and if the root ends with «/?/ a hamiia k \^ritten 
with the suffix. 


5, This word is sonietioies sj>elt 


or 

iiig, which is in accordance with H«le (5){e), seems iHjrfectly legible 


hut this spell- 
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■ 

( •' ) Ouc-b j 






ifli 



*^3 



C)^y^ 


oy'^' 

3:>'^ 

15W 6 ^ 



. ‘ '■ I 
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luf 


'^W 


o^W 


\iir 

W 

(«) 


oV 


* ' ’ Ojt^ 

o-V 

o^y 

\jjjj 


Ji5-^ 






7, Thi» spell hug of /imuu* does nol follow Rule (;l)(n), but 
-lit^t easily read, and as the accent is turmi it seems liettcT to insert the r#^«. 
$, This word is often 8|>cU 
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Cy-}^ 



> 




siU 




0> 


jUj 


0 

U-^j- 

Lrj*^ - 

■ ■ ■ ^‘-^2^2* 


> 






■ "■■ ^CS£S»^ 







0. The form ^Kl>- whieli would be in accorclancG with Rule (r>) (o), 
is unusual and not casilj^ road. 


10. SppNote(6). 
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S. 

d^j 




(lOo^LTis-L 

Tcf'i 


^Amki3 j^V«w# 


S^J> 
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•jjlnA. 




\a,. 

S- 

. . ■■■ ■ 


Vri/^ 



'3^ 

»A*»o> A..n*S^ OwX»y'< 



4.X-0- 

Ia. 


■ ■ ■ ' A»^h^ mAm/ 



u__^ 



: 


' Oj^^VlL'^V' 

oli" 

^\.l^ 






rj. The speliiug of the root is irregular, and wherever possilde the 
derivatives are spelt in the same way as the root. 
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\ 


JT“ 

' tr 



* Crjr^ 'J5-“ 

: ■ c^<r- 

t>^ 


A 



' fc 




A 


jCjs 



a**^" 



( 1 -1 ) jbU 




^>,\J 


oW ^ sWJ 

u;. 


<Li^« 


w 


I'i. This is tlif usual ^*IK'IIiIlsI. ’ 
U. !x-c Nolf ;i;. 
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oVv/y 




S’ 


J-'^y 

.. AiAwJ^S .. ■■ ■ ■ ■■1'; 

Xy 

A? 

Jy 

1 


jUs 

6y 

jJ^153.9 jJS^9 [ 

\.v» 

V*m.i3 

aIJ 


•\^5 

1:^5 




1:1 


liJ 



0 / . 



t^y* 


/»Hrt.sff 4iL\y 

<ur 
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O0 

Oy^ 

;/ 

(i'> )J^ Jd' 


Iv 




^\-r 






0 jrX 


i>“ V"-* i_r^ 


L/ 

%< 

L/ 




b.^ 


\:S 

UjT 


■ 

'M 



■4 

~-j)ld 


if). By Bale (:>)(e) thin KlioalVl lx? but the word is alwaiys 

spelt as it is hero jriven. 
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■Cl -h 

O'- * 

Ojj'S 


(H! ) 


o'// 



Ui 

o'.// 





;; 



b/ 



l; 


-9 



UM 

V<i 

. o'/'^/i 


o'y/ 


o"- 

1 

c;/*> 


O-^'o"^ o/ 


See Noto ( I), 
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; 
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Short Notes. 

On the Occurrence of Mas. surifer, G. S. Miller, 

IN Perak. 

In the Proceedings of the Biological Society of Washing- 
ton, vol. xiii, April 2i, 1900, Mr. Gerrit S. Miller, of the U. S. 
National Museum, describes no less than seven new species of 
Hats collected in 1899 by Dr, W. L. Abbott in the mountains of 
Trong, a small Siamese State on the west side of the Peninsula, 
about 500 miles north of Singapore. 

This paper should not be overlooked by students of the 
smaller Malayan mammals, and Mr. Miller would probably 
kindly supply any one interested in the subject with a copy on 
application, llie new rats described are ]\Ius vociferans^ M. 
ferreocnnus, M. vajidus, M, cremorwenter^ Jf, asper, Af, pellax^ 
and J/. surifer. I am able to record the last of these new 
species from the Larut Hills, Perak, and it is probable that at 
least some of the others follow the main range down the Pen- 
insula. M'us. syrifer wsis obtained by Dr. Abbott in February 
1899. I first met with it in February 1898, catching a single 
example in a steel trap near the Hut, Maxwell’s Hill. Un- 
fortunately the hinder portion of the specimen had been eaten 
by some small carnivorous creature, and, after noting its 
appearance I threw it away. Last year on revisiting the hills 
1 remembered this rat and succeeded in trapping a specimen 
alive. It was a charmingly pretty and fearless little creature, 
quite tame from the time of capture, and I was overruled by 
feminine infiucmce into keeping it alive, with the result that it 
escaped eventually in Kwala Lumpur ! At the same time I got a 
very damaged specimen from same coolies, and sent it in spirit to 
Mr. Oldfield Thomas, who identified it as the newly described 
A/, surifer. 

Mr. Miller’s paper above referred to is a good example of 
the exceedingly thorough and careful work of the new school 
of American mammal ogists. 

A. L. Butler, P. Z. S. 

4th July, 1901 Khartoum, 3oudan. 
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BBOET 


Rambonb'/Beetle.; ;■ 

From. two. localities, in Selangor s|>ecl,mens of a common 
longicorn beetle Batocera octomaenlata ' and ' its grub have been 
sent, as serious pests destroying the India-rubber tree, Rambong, 
Ficus ehstica. The grub over two inches long bores up the 
stem of the tree, while the beetle itself gnaws the bark, bites 
off the buds and then proeeeds to demolish the leaves, eating 
them quite voraciously. The grub is when full growm about 
two inches and a half long and a quarter of an inch wide, 
flattened soft and white except for its hard brovrn chitinous 
bead and the upper surface of the first two segments, like all 
longicorn grubs it has no feet. It makes the usual tunnels 
elliptic in section through the length of the larger boughs and 
trunk of the tree, and also attacks in the same way Ficus indica 
and the VVaringin, F. Beujmmna^ and probably others of our 
wild figs. It pupates in the tube it has made, and eventually 
hatches out into a handsome large beetle, one and a half to two 
inches long, without the antennae. The head is brown, with 
large eyes and powerful jaws. The antennae, fairly stout, 
longer than the body, dark brown, and rough with short pro- 
cesses in the lower surface. The thorax, short and broad with 
a conic thorn on each side, is dark brown with two red crescents 
ill the centre. The elytra three quarters to an inch and a 
quarter long, oblong, blunt, broadest at the shoulder, dark brown 
with black shining raised dots in the upper part near the shoul- 
der, smooth below. There are four pair of white spots on the 
elytra, the uppermost pair small and round, the next larger and 
more or less oblong sometimes with an extra white spot near 
the upper edge, the next pair nearly as large, the lowest pair 
much smaller. The form and size of the spots vary, but appear 
to be always eight. The scutellum is also white. The under 
surface of the body is light brown and a broad white stripe runs 
on each side, from behind the eye to the tail. The legs are 
powerful, over an inch long, and brown. The l^eetie feeds 
during the day, and also moves about at night. It is attracted 
by light and often flies into the house after dark. Like most 
longicorn beetles it squeaks loudly when caught and it can also 
bite severely. The amount of injury a beetle of this kind could 
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do in a plantation of large sized trees would be very great. 
Fortunately it is easily caught and very conspicuous, and by 
abolishing all unnecessary fig trees from the neighbourhood of a 
plantation and carefully attending to the young plants, the pest 
out to be easily kept in check. n N T? 


In Memoriam 

Allan Maclean Skinner, 0. M, G. 

The death of Mr. Skinner will be deeply regretted by 
all who knew him, and as one of the original members of the 
Society it is fitting that some special notice of the loss the 
Society has sustained by his death should appear in the Jour- 
nal. At the preliminary meeting held on 4th November 1877, 
it was Mr. Skinner who proposed that the gentlemen present 
should form themselves into a Society to promote the collec- 
tion and record of information relating to the Straits Settle- 
ments and neighbouring countries. Of those present at the 
first meeting the majority have died and the Bishop of Singa- 
pore and Sarawak, the first President, is the only one still 
resident in the East. 

At a meeting held in February 1878, was exhibited a skel- 
eton map of the Malay Peninsula showing how little was then 
known of the Native States. Under the personal direction of 
Mr. Skinner the blank spaces were partially filled in and the 
first map of the Peninsula was published by the Society. 

In the first number of the Journal is a valuable paper 
by Mr. Skinner on the Geography of the Peninsula, with 
maps.:..' 

In 1883 Mr. Skinner was Vice President and in the Jour- 
nal published in December 1882, appeared his ‘Outline History 
of the British Connection with Malaya,’ a most useful compila- 
tion which is reproduced in the Singapore and Straits Directory. 

Amoi;g his other contributions may be mentioned ppers 
on ‘The Java System’ and ‘Straits Meteorology’. In 1885 Mr. 
Skinner was elected Presid ent. He received the cordial thanks 
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of tbe Government for the valuable 'reBn its of the aetion of the 
Society with regard to the pLiblicatioii of ^Eastern Geography/ 
which he edited. 

In 1888 he was again elected President, but from the time 
of his transfer to Penang in the following j-ear as Resident 
Councillor, he ceased to take an active part in the work of the 
Society. Since his retirement in 1897' Mr. Skinner was engaged 
in writing a History of the Straits Settlenients. 

C. W. s. K. 

Singapore, ITtli August. 1901. 



